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D LUMBER FOR OVER SU YEARS 


URING the many years our organization has been serving 
leading lumber buyers, we have repeatedly seen it dem- 
onstrated that It Pays to Sell Quality Merchandise. 








We've seen many and many a dealer Win with Winton Quality. 


We know that just as others have won with Winton stock, you 
con also Win the best and most profitable trade in your com- 
munity during 1937 with the Winton Hand of the leading species 
of dependable, quality lumber. 





Let us demonstrate the Dollars-and-Cents-Value to you of 
Winton Service. 





WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho. 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, , r) 2 4 i 


Manitoba. 

PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., Somers, 
Montana.—Crater Lake Lumber Co., Klamath District, 
Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 


i 
FOSHAY TOWER: MINNEAPOLIS 


STOP 


DECAY 
TERMITES 


SAP STAIN 
WITH 


Beas i ol Dealers order and 
sian reorder Bennett Certifire Units. 
& -” Why? Because builders are finding that, with 

Certifire Units, they can now build guaranteed, 








smokeless fireplaces that give 50% more heat. . . 
HERE there's exposure to weather, PAR-TOX makes at practically no greater cost than ordinary fire- 


woodwork last longer. It prevents decay from gaining 
a foothold—and is recommended for frames, sash, porchwork, 
cornices, exterior trim, siding, etc. 


places. Unit includes throat damper, arch bar 
and heating chamber. Nationally advertised to 


PAR-TOX is economical—easily applied by brushing or dip- builders and home owners. Liberal discounts. 


ping. Colorless and odorless, it speedily penetrates—can be List prices low as $17.50. Write for details. 
painted over, stained or varnished without loss of time. BENNETT FIREPLACE CORP. 36 Pine St., Norwich, N.Y. 
There's profit for you in handling PAR-TOX. It’s backed by . on 
our 75-year reputation for dependable paints, chemicals and Sy a 
jst treatments. Send NOW for your free sample—test its =B Zz 
eep penetration. —— Ny —— 
Anathoe yoottahte tem == WFIREPLACE th == 


PARKER'S PRIMERLESS PUTTY 
THE COMPLETE RED LINE 
FIREPLACE UNITS * THROAT DAMPERS + CLEAN-OUTS 
FLEXSCREEN »* ASH DUMPS + CRANES + ARCH BARS 
HOT WATER HEATERS 


Oshkosh, 





IRA PARKER & SONS COMPANY Wisconsin 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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Grade-Marking an Essential Link in 
Modern Distribution of Lumber 


HE QUESTION of selling identi- 
fiable lumber, backed by a strong 
guaranty, is becoming increasingly 

more important and is one of the most 
vital problems before the industry. When 
grade-marking of lumber first was gen- 
erally discussed, the initiative was taken 
by the manufacturers, who found a real 
job ahead of them in enlisting the inter- 
est and support of the retailers, many of 
whom were loath to make the radical 
departure from long established methods 
that stocking grade-marked lumber would 
involve. Now, however, the situation 
has changed and retail distributors are 
actively taking the lead in urging the 
general adoption of grade-marking in the 
lumber industry—as is indicated in reso- 
lutions adopted at a number of the dealer 
conventions. 

The lumber industry, the victim of 
“jerry building,” lost considerable pres- 
tige and no inconsiderable amount of real 
business following the period of the build- 
ing boom of twelve to fifteen years ago. 
Now that a real revival of building is 
in evidence and there is a demand for 
good construction, and there is also avail- 
able a saner and more systematic method 
of financing home building, many deal- 
ers have become convinced that for their 
own protection and for that of their 
customers it is desirable—in fact, almost 
necessary—that they be prepared to sell 
identifiable lumber, lumber that is grade- 
marked and backed by the guaranty of 
not alone the individual manufacturer but 
of powerful associations of manufac- 
turers. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had 
occasion several times to refer to an out- 
standing co-operative effort along this 
line that has proved not only that the 
public is interested, but that the promo- 
tion and sale of grade-marked lumber is 
profitable to retailer and manufacturer 
alike without materially increasing the 
cost of construction—the program that 
has been under way in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Here, the dealers, headed up in 
the Lumber & Allied Products Institute 
of Los Angeles, and manufacturers 
headed up in the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, have made a striking 
demonstration of what can be accom- 
plished through a co-operative effort to 
sell both the public and the contractors 
on the desirability of good construction, 
assured through the use of proper grades 
of lumber, identified by guaranteed grade 
marks. 

Although this movement has been emi- 
nently successful and has gone far 
towards eliminating shoddy construction 


of homes, with consequently better and 
more stable prices for lumber, there still 
are some dealers in that territory and 
some manufacturers in the Pacific North- 
west, who have declined to participate 
—the latter principally on the ground 
that it is constricting the market for 
their No. 3 grade of lumber. 

A leader in this co-operative program 
in Southern California is Kenneth Smith, 
secretary of the Lumber & Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute in Los Angeles. Upon invi- 
tation of the manufacturers, he attended 
the annual convention of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association in Tacoma 
and, in a powerful address, told of what 
had been accomplished in California; and 
“talked, turkey” to the producers, point- 
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ing out the advantages to them of par- 
ticipating 100 percent in the program 
there and inaugurating similar programs 
elsewhere, and also made some construc- 
tive suggestions as to what could be done 
to find a profitable outlet for the lower 
grades not desirable or suitable for house 
framing. 

Although this issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is overflowing with conven- 
tion reports and other important articles, 
space has been found for the presenta- 
tion to its readers of a substantial part 
of Mr. Smith’s talk to the West Coast 
manufacturers, because it is believed that 
this is a question that should enlist the 
active, serious interest of the entire in- 
dustry. Manufacturers and dealers alike 
will find the time well spent that is de- 
voted to reading this address. 

And certainly it will be a long step 
towards holding and widening markets 
for lumber if the industry will heed and 
act upon the suggestions made. 


Applying the Reductio Ad Absurdum 
to the Sit- Down Strike 


ANKIND in its age-old fight against 
self-incubated delusions and falla- 
cies of every sort, often has turned 

to satire and ridicule as its most effectual 
weapons. From the days of Horace to 
those of Will Rogers, sarcasm and humor 
—sometimes caustic and bitter, sometimes 
mild and genial—have been turned against 
public abuses. Now comes a new and 
dangerous form of social insanity—the 
sit-down strike—holding within itself the 
seeds of destruction of human rights 
deemed inalienable from the very dawn of 
civilization; substituting the weird con- 
ception that seizure of property conveys 
some sort of title to it. Various news- 
paper writers and cartoonists have applied 
the reductio ad absurdum to this impos- 
sible situation ; none, perhaps, with more 
telling effect than the author of the fol- 
lowing (fortunately imaginative) “news 
stories” which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Moline (Ill.) Daily Dispatch: 

Cactus Pornt, Tex.—The pastor of a local 
church today began his seventh week of pulpit- 
sitting. Perched on the choir rail, the minister 
said he was not dissatisfied with his work, his 
hours nor salary, but he said he would continue 
to sit until the church board enters a contract 
agreeing to engage no organist of whom he 
does not approve. The pastor, armed with a 
basket of ancient eggs, threatened to throw them 
if parishioners attempt to use the church build- 
ing for worship, funerals, baptisms or wed- 
dings. 

* * * 

Wicwam, Oxra.—Clerks and paid agitators 
engaged by a local department store today took 
possession of forty of the city’s largest resi- 
dences, locked out the owners and began a 
sitting-down strike. The clerks said they will 
not leave until the owners sign contracts to 
recognize their store as the sole agency from 


which they may buy furniture, clothing, food 
and other household goods. Their leader an- 
nounced: “After we get these people organ- 
ized, we will go after the others, forty at a 
time.” 

* * * 

PERSIMMON, ARK.—Jake Bossy, employed the 
last three years as a hired hand on a cotton 
plantation, today took a shotgun and sat down 
on the top of a strategic stump in a cotton 
field. “I aim to make the boss give me a half 
interest in this property,” he said. “I will not 
pick cotton myself nor let anyone else pick 
it until I own half the field. Don’t I do as 
much work as the owner?” 

* * * 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Two men entered the resi- 
dence of a local labor leader today while the 
leader was in Detroit on business, took complete 
possession of the premises and announced they 
would exclude others from the place until he 
signs a contract agreeing to engage them, and 
no one else, as plumbers whether he likes them 
or not. 

* * * 

SKOWHEGAN, Me.—Mrs. Jack Spratt, wife of 
a local workman, threw her husband out of the 
house this morning and called up the local press 
to announce she would keep her mate off the 
premises until he cures himself of his liking 
for lean meat in his diet. “I don’t like what 
he eats,” Mrs. Spratt said. “I will refuse to 
do housework here, or let anybody else do it, 
until Spratt thinks my way about food.” 

* * * 


WasuHIncTon, D, C—Madame Secretary 
Frances Jenkins called police, firemen and the 
war and navy departments late today in an 
effort to dislodge from her office a group of 
clerks, stenographers and assistants who went 
on a sitting-down strike in an effort to obtain 
exclusive recognition as the sole union with 
whom she might deal. “We helped her admin- 
istration win the election,” said the leader of 
the office force. 
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Proposal for Federal Licensing 
Needs Quick Action 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 8—Following a 
meeting of the National Industrial Council held 
in New York, at which the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was _ represented, 
the National Association of Manufacturers sent 
a wire to leading industries throughout the 
country, as follows: 

O’Mahoney Federal licensing bill hearing 
will be closed in few days. Requires com- 
pulsory Federal licensing business enterprises. 
Imposes drastic stipulations for license, in- 
cluding severe labor relations control and 
complicated financial reorganization practically 
all corporations. Complete presentation indus- 
trial viewpoint highly desirable, and urge you 
immediately take one of three following 
actions: First, wire Senate judiciary com- 
mittee requesting opportunity your associa- 
tion have representative appear in opposition. 
Second, obtain industrial representative to 
appear with our other representatives. Third, 
wire us authorization represent you if unable 
to take first or second course. Please wire us 
action taken. It also would be helpful if you 
would encourage your members immediately 
to communicate their position with respect 
to this legislation to their Congressmen. 


In accordance with this suggestion, associa- 
tions affiliated with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association have been advised 
that that organization concurs in the state- 
ments in this telegram, and is asking for an 
opportunity to be heard before the Senate sub- 
committee. The affiliated associations and their 
members are being urged to promptly record 
with Congress their opposition to this type of 
blanket legislation, and also are advised that 
prompt action is necessary. 





Termite Ordinance Proposed for 


San Francisco 


SAN Francisco, Cair., Feb. 6—A proposed 
ordinance for control of termites was placed 
before the building committee of the board of 
supervisors here recently. The proposed ordi- 
nance was sponsored by a group of architects, 
contractors and business concerns, on argument 
that termites were already a serious menace. 
Independent contractors and lumbermen de- 
clared such a view a myth, and merely an ex- 
cuse to “provide those marketing certain chem- 
icals with a lucrative market.” 

After much debate, the committee decided to 
adjourn the argument to a later date. The pro- 
posed ordinance would require generally that all 
“wooden structural members within 24 inches 
of the ground” be treated with “an approved 
preservative.” Also, the ordinance would give 
approval to only two “preservatives”—coal tar 
creosote and chromated zinc chloride—although 
others might be approved by the director of 
public works after ten-year test to prove their 
efficiency. 





Issues Guide to Lumber Indus- 


try's Organization 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 8.—The current 
rate of general economic improvement in the 
United States and the favorable outlook for 
increased construction activities, particularly 
home-building, indicate the possibility of re- 
newed activities in the domestic lumber indus- 
tries, according to “The Lumber Industry,” a 
study made available today by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Special fea- 
tures of this summarized “guide book” on the 
forest products industries are the inclusion of 
data on domestic distribution and foreign trade 
in these products, as well as on production 
during the past ten years; a listing of those 
Federal Government agencies which specialize 
in helping members of these industries over- 
come current problems; a list of more than 
thirty trade magazines, and a bibliography of 
recent Governmental and nongovernmental 


books and reports; and especially a directory 
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of more than 270 national and interstate trade 
associations in this field. This study is the 
third in a series on major industrial groups, a 
similar source book having recently been issued 
on the construction industry. Copies of this 
study, titled “The Lumber Industry, Including a 
List of Selected Trade Associations,” may be 
had for 10 cents each from the Bureau of For- 
-. and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 





Should Secure Other Insurance 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 8.—R. E. O’Malley, 
State superintendent of insurance, in a state- 
ment issued Jan. 30, recommended that policy- 
holders in the Manufacturing Lumberman’s 
Underwriters, a local reciprocal exchange, can- 
cel their policies “in order that they may prop- 
erly protect themselves with other insurance.” 
O’Malley said it would be impossible for the 
State insurance department to rehabilitate the 
exchange, and for that reason liquidation of the 
assets of the company was inevitable. 

It was pointed out that several lumber sub- 
scribers have requested the circuit court for 
creation of a trust fund from certain assets of 
the concerri totaling about $1,300,000, and are 
asking to receive preferred claims over other 
subscribers from the trust fund. 

“Large additional losses have occurred re- 
cently by fire, flood, and water damage in the 
Ohio Valley region, against which this ex- 
change carried substantial coverage, and it now 
is unlikely that the reinsurance could be ef- 
fected even if it were at this moment possible 
to obtain the necessary court approval,” Mr. 
O’Malley said. 





_ WIsconsIN LED all states in tree planting by 
industrial organizations during 1935, according 
to a report just issued by the Forest Service. 
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Western Furniture ‘Streamlines 
for Progress" 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 6—Boom times 
in the furniture business were indicated by the 
all-time attendance high reached during the 
Forty-third Western Furniture Market Week 
held in the Furniture Exchange here, Feb. 1 
to 5. Several thousand dealers, buyers and 
store executives from the eleven western States, 
Hawaii and British Columbia flocked to the 
meeting, which had for its theme “Streamlin- 
ing Progress.” A spirit of optimism was mani- 
fested by dealers from all sections of the West, 
who indicated that the furniture business gen- 
erally was beginning to enjoy the long-antici- 
pated period of prosperity. Trade leaders were 
unanimous in predicting that demand for the 
next few years would keep factories at capacity 
production, and in many cases far behind in 
filling orders. 

Although no official figures were available 
the last day on the total amount of purchases 
for the week, an initial check-up indicated 
that buying had established new peaks, many 
firms reporting that they did more business in 
the first two days of the Market than in any 
of the entire Markets in previous years. All 
lines of merchandise seem to have been in- 
cluded in the buying wave. 


Picturesque woods, some of them new to 
America, including bleached “blonde” woods 
from the Antipodes and Africa, were attractive 
features in many of the exhibits. In keeping 
with an emphatic flare for streamlining in 
wooden furniture designs, there was a notice- 
able replacement of metal and glass knobs by 
wooden ones. In some of the streamline effects, 
wooden chair designs presented slender contours 
such as are found in metal furniture. 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Ending of the Pacific coast maritime 
strike is the big news of the week, be- 
cause of its probable effect on the 
whole softwood market. A large foot- 
age will be released for California 
and Atlantic coast, but in the latter 
market stocks are so depleted and the 
movement takes such a long period 
that it will be several months before 
requirements begin to be met. And 
the fact that future shipments will be 
made at a higher intercoastal freight rate 
will be a stabilizing influence. Deep 
snows at high altitudes in the North- 
west prevent logging, and log stocks 
are much depleted, so full production 
can not be attained immediately. The 
Coast mills have heavy files of unfilled 
cargo orders. Western pine mills have 
suffered, along with fir, from unfavor- 
able weather at high altitudes; they 
have a large file of unfilled orders 
ahead of them. Southern pine mills 
also have unusually large files, but 
throughout a large part of the South 
and Southeast heavy rains have put a 
stop to logging and slowed produc- 
tion, by the smaller mills especially, so 
that it is impossible to accept further 
business, although buyers have been 
willing to meet the rapidly advancing 
quotations. Emergency public and 
private demand from the flooded dis- 
tricts has been a severe drain on pine 
stocks; they were already so low that 
it had been difficult to meet the call 
arising from continued activity in 








building. Mill labor in the Pacific 
Northwest seems to be taking the 
stand that it can not expect much fur- 
ther advance in wages until those paid 
in competing regions are leveled up, 
so that the industry faces the possibil- 
ity of further strike difficulties. 


While increased national income 
with a rising price level, meaning 
higher costs, have justified advances 
in lumber, there are not lacking warn- 
ings that these must not be allowed to 
go so far as to discourage the carry- 
ing out of the low-cost housing pro- 
gram that is so rich in promise for the 
industry during 1937. 


Supply of hardwoods has_ been 
greatly restricted by the floods in the 
Valley and rains in other southern pro- 
ducing territory, and prices have 
moved up rapidly. The domestic de- 
mand, coming largely from the furni- 
ture industry and the building trades, 
has been augmented by an increased 
call from foreign markets. Some re- 
ports indicate that in sections of the 
South not so much handicapped by un- 
favorable operating conditions, pro- 
duction is being stimulated. With sup- 
plies of dry stocks low and the mar- 
ket eager for them as requirements of 
consumption increase, while not much 
increase in output can be expected for 
months, the general view is that quo- 
tations will continue strong well into 
the new year. 
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Lumber quickly provides emergency shelter for refugees as these buildings are rushed to completion on Memphis fair grounds 


HIGH WATER ano WET LUMBER 


What did the lumbermen in the flooded areas of the Ohio River 
valley do to prepare for the inundation of their properties, and to defeat 
the ravaging torrent of muddy water when it closed in on them? In 
what condition are they and their properties and stocks? What can 
they do, and what are they doing to recover? What will the next 
several months spell for them? To get the answers to these questions, 





Pitted street with wreckage as ten feet of water leaves 


which are being asked throughout the industry; and to form some idea 
as to the probable rehabilitation demand, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has just sent one of its editors into the valley in the wake of the receding 
flood, and through the military lines established to protect life and 
property. 

Flood waters in the valley are annual spring occurrences. Crest heights 
are usually predicted with amazing degrees of accuracy, and in ample 
time to permit adequate preparation. This flood was a freak in two 
It came as a result of mid-winter rains, many weeks in 
advance of the usual flood season, and perhaps because it was fed by 
rains throughout the valley, and not melting snow in the upper reaches, 
it attained a crest and force far in excess of anything the most ex- 
perienced meteorologists and students of floods anticipated. With the 
warnings that were broadcast in advance of the river’s rise came the 
word that the 1913 crest would not be exceeded. In some places, the 
waters rose to 20 feet above that height. Lumbermen located on the 
flats, and many whose properties were situated on higher ground but 
who know that no one can safely predict what the Ohio River will do 
when it leaves its banks, prepared for trouble. These lumbermen are 
also rivermen, and they went about their work with methodical precision, 
applying an unwritten formula learned from many years of experience 
on the river front. 

In yards where lumber is stacked outside, the piles are noticeably 


respects. 


smaller than in other parts of the country. These stacks were tied 
securely to prevent their disintegrating and floating away piece by piece 
if flood waters came into the yard. Next, booms were rigged to act 
as floating corrals in case the stacks were buoyed off their foundations. 
These booms were made of heavy dimension lumber, laid end to end, 
and connected with wire cable or rope stapled to them. In some cases 
the booms were circular, and in others they were left with the up-river 
end open. All of them were moored to fixed objects. The next move 
in the preparations was to anchor buildings to the ground with strong 
cables. Finally, the yard crews were assembled for immediate call, 
fleets of small power boats were placed in readiness, and records were 
moved to temporary offices high above all possible danger. 


None of these measures proved to be superfluous. The water rose to 
the 1913 level, and continued to rise until sheds and offices in many 
cases were completely submerged, and stacks and booms were afloat 
high above the ground. Then the real work started. Night and day 
for ten days to two weeks lumbermen and their yard crew navies 
patrolled the booms watching for breaks, and fending off floating 
hazards. Occasionally a boom would break under the strain, or be 
snapped by a heavy object borne down on it. That was when organiza- 
tion and river experience counted. The swirling, eddying river became 
an open range on which some of the boat crews staged a_ perilous 
round-up of racing, bobbing stacks, straining at their ties, while other 
crews hurriedly seized the ends of the broken boom and tied them 
together. As the round-up crews caught the stacks, they edged them 
shoreward, and anchored them independently, noting the location and 
description to permit reclamation when the Ohio should decide to go 
back to its bed. The one hazard that neither lumbermen nor other 
industrial operators could devise a protection against was fire. Flaming 
tanks spreading burning oil and gasoline on the water’s surface were 
an ever present threat that nothing but luck and the consummate skill 
of the fire department could thwart. Both, however, joined forces, and 
as far as could be determined, none of the lumber wholesalers or 
retailers suffered fire losses. 





Lumber in and near weakened shed salvable at full value 
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That, in brief, is the story of the battle waged by lumbermen to save 
their equipment and materials. So effectively were the preventive 
measures applied, and so relentlessly was the battle waged, that lost 
stock in nearly every yard amounted to practically nothing. Not a life 
was lost in the Mill Creek district of Cincinnati, or in any other district 
observed farther down the river. As soon as the water was out of the 
yards, wholesalers began to make deliveries on orders, and one operator 
stated that not one customer had been required to wait for material. 

One retail yard in the flooded zone may be taken as a typical example. 
Here, what the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative had viewed 
several months ago and noted as an effective modern sales and display 
room had been submerged in water reaching 14 inches above the ceiling. 
Several types of insulating and other wall board had been installed in 
the ceilings and side walls of the various rooms. As the waters rose, 
furniture rose with it, and these surfaces were subjected to a soaking 
and a pounding for ten days. Except for discoloration in the case of 


most of them, they showed no effect from the bobbing and pounding 
Nor were they warped 


office furniture, the surfaces being undamaged. 








Boom anchored to pole permits rise and fall with flood water ~ 


or distorted. Boards, dimension lumber, wallboard and moulding up 
to the second level of the sheds had been immersed. Salamanders, 
carefully placed and closely watched, were lighted and the entire stock 
was steaming as it dried. The only effect on the lumber is that it is 
coated, and sometimes caked with silt and clay. After it is dried, it 
will be washed by one of a number of methods under consideration. 
Lumbermen throughout the area are agreed that they will suffer only 
a very slight, if any loss, on lumber. 

Wallboard, as might be expected, was found warped in many cases, 
depending on how it was stored. Stocks of this material were found 
that had been hastily removed from its shelving and placed on saw- 
horses above the expected level of the rising water. When wallboard 


so placed was submerged, it bent, and this together with discoloration 
led lumbermen to believe at first thought that they would lose all of it. 
There are, however, so many unusual uses for it following the flood 
that dealers believe that as rapidly as they can dry it they will find a 
demand, and be able to get the usual or nearly the usual price for it. 
Varying estimates were made ranging from no loss on wallboard to 25 
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View from railroad embankment in flooded city 


percent. Manufacturers’ representatives came in the wake of the flood 
to measure display rooms and arrange for delivery of new material 
to be supplied to the retailers free of charge as replacement for dis- 
colored exhibits and displays. 

Deliveries to customers were being made from stock in all cases 
where shed damage was not so great that materials could not be re- 
moved without hazard to yard men. Down the valley in town after 
town in which the river had gone back into its channel, the attitude 
was typically American. The water had gone down, every reasonable 
precaution had been taken, a great battle had been waged, the time 
had come to clean up, face forward and forget it. The work of rehabili- 
tation goes on with the same relentless zeal that characterized the work 
of protecting property. Lumbermen in the low country, equipped with 
boats as they were, and generally with their properties surrounded by 
residential districts of different character, made time during the breathing 
spells of their battles to act as convoys and to carry food to people 
marooned in second stories and attics. 

Naturally, the degree of damage inflicted on lumber offices and sheds 
varied greatly. Even in those hit the hardest there was something akin 
to a holiday spirit as the work of drying and cleaning was begun with 
the receding waters still lapping at doorsills. “Business as usual” is the 
slogan, and every effort is being made to get back on a normal basis. 
There is no hysteria, and no lost motion. Lumbermen in the valley 
know what they will be called on to do in the next year. The work 
of rehabilitation will be great, and the demand for materials will require 
efficiently operated yards. That the lumber yards of the Ohio Valley 
will meet the emergency no one who has talked to their owners and 
managers since the great disaster can doubt. 

The flood played peculiar tricks. In one small Indiana town, a 
lumber shed had been torn from its foundations, turned around, moved 
about 200 feet, and deposited on a railroad main line. Another shed 
belonging to the same company had not been visibly damaged. In this 


area the flood had broken a levee in the rear of the town, and back- 





ets | - 


Water above ceiling height knocks shed off pier foundations 
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washed with a swirling motion which ripped buildings from their 
foundations, tore sidewalk slabs loose, and up-ended concrete paving. 
The force of the water here was so great that the bodies of railroad 
cars were torn loose from the trucks. The main lines of two railroads 
were washed out, the rails bent and twisted. A light steel tower, evi- 
dently hit midway up by some floating object borne with terrific speed 
on the water, was bulged out nearly two feet in the middle, while the 
top and bottom parts stood vertically. In this town, the residential 
areas of which are almost completely demolished, the levee crumbled 
slowly at first, giving plenty of warning to inhabitants all of whom 
were reported to have gained high ground before the waters raced 
through. 

Household furnishings in the inundated houses are complete losses. 
In many towns where the waters had receded, scattered residents had 
returned to their home sites, and where ti:c houses were still on their 
foundations, and in such position and condition that they could be 
entered, the occupants went in with shovels. Furniture was first tossed 
out of broken window openings, rugs were ripped from floors, and 
everything contributed to junk piles on the sidewalks. Clean-up crews 
were loading in dump trucks what had once been anything from modest 
to sumptuous furnishings. Where water pressure was available, hoses 


were then played on walls and ceilings to remove slime and oil coatings. 
Floors generally were coated so heavily with muck that they had to be 
shoveled clear before any attempt was made to clean them. 


Such 
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houses as were left standing will have to be subjected to a long drying 
process when heating systems or salamanders can be applied, then com- 
pletely furnished. 

There is no question about rebuilding and repairing. No one thinks 
about moving away to safer country. This flood was just a freak, and 
nothing like will happen again for a good many years, so why move? 
Typical of the attitude of these river people is that of a man found 
shoveling the muck out of a new house in a small town. The house 
was relatively undamaged, except for the roof. With water four feet 
higher than the ridge, boat crews with poles had passed over it and 
pounded holes in the roof. The oak floor appeared to be in fairly good 
condition. All of the furniture had been thrown away. The owner 
was happily going about his work, remarking that a few more nails in 
the floor, a sanding and polishing, and a few plaster patches would put 
it in first-class shape. He said that he had just built it last fall. Asked 
if he would do it over again, he said, “I sure would. This is great 
country. If I had planned to build this spring right on this spot I'd 
do it.” 

As for the thousands whose houses are smashed or overturned or 
washed away, new houses or extensive repairs will have to be provided. 
They gaze on their ruined properties neither hopefully or hopelessly. 
They are merely considering what kind of a house to build or what 
repairs to make, most of them not even thinking of getting a lot on a 
higher spot. 
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Cincinnati Surveys Its Flood Losses 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 9.—With results 
statistically unapproachable, calculated in the 
loss of business and in actual damage, Cincin- 
nati’s metropolitan district is gradually recover- 
ing from the catastrophic inundation of 1937. 
One-seventh of its area has emerged mud cov- 
ered from a ten days’ submergence registering 
from 7 to 24 feet and in the West End of 
that area were 15 wholesale lumber plants, 
sash and door factories and box factories and 
about 16 retail yards. What their losses have 
been can not be stated and no accurate estimate 
could be hazarded until a re-inventory of stocks 
is made. Even then it will be difficult to more 
than approximate losses, because a number of 
the wholesale and retail yards have lost all 
their records of open accounts and bills receiv- 
able, due to the suddenness of the rise. 

The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. had perhaps 
the largest stock of lumber in the district, 
something like 6,000,000 board feet of oak, 
poplar, walnut, basswood, chestnut, gum, birch, 
beech, maple, and ash and fully 2,500,000 feet 
of oak flooring. None of the flooring was 
washed away, but much of it was damaged. 
In addition to these stocks there was lumber 
in kilns, being dried for other concerns. Much 
of the stacked lumber was floated away and 
recovered a mile away from the Farrin plant. 
How much went down with the current before 
it could be boomed only an inventory can dis- 
close. What lumber remained at the yard will 


have to be sorted out, cleaned, dried and re- 
stacked and graded. Fortunately the firm did 
not lose its records. 

The Dwight Hinckley Wholesale Lumber 
Co., dealer in pine, cypress and softwoods prin- 
cipally, was under water above the roof of its 
offices. The collapse of the large shed acted as 
a jam which kept the lumber from drifting or 
becoming separated. Other lumber in a_two- 
story shed escaped submergence. The Mow- 
bray & Robinson Lumber Co. had over two 
million feet of oak, poplar and walnut in piles 
before the flood. Before the stock could be 
entirely boomed, some of it floated away, as 
did a number of stacks of the Earl Hart Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. across the street. 

As the waters subsided it was found that 
quantities of lumber, some of which was 
claimed by these two firms, had become 
stranded on the beach near North Bend and 
Riverside. Ross W. Sloniker, president of 
Mowbray & Robinson, salvaged it, paying the 
river rats and others who towed it to shore. 
Other lumber plants that were under water 
in this same district were: McWilliams & 
Schulte Lumber & Box Co.; U. S. Bung Co.; 
Charles F. Shiels & Co.; Acme Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co.; Anderson Lumber Co.; Cincinnati 
Hardwood Lumber Co.; Freiberg Mahogany 
Co.; William F. Galle & Co.; Ivorydale Lumber 
Co.; Nicola, Stone & Myers Co.; Harry Rie- 
meier Lumber Co.; Vehr Lumber Co.; Pierson 


Lumber Co.; Rose Brothers; Queen City Lum- 
ber Co.; Snook-Veith Lumber Co.; J. B. 
Doppes Sons Lumber Co.; Johnson-Doppler 
Lumber Co.; East End Lumber Co.; Charles 
S. Ferris Lumber Co., and G. G. Grimm & Son, 
Brent, Ky. ’ ; 

Besides these there were planing mills, mill- 
work plants and retail lumber yards in New- 
port, Covington, Bromley, Ludlow and Dayton, 
Ky., which were inundated, many of which had 
heavy losses. 

Whole towns must be rebuilt. Thousands of 
homes have been swept away. Dayton, Ky., 
was literally wiped out for 45 blocks. Practi- 
cally all of New Richmond, Ohio, was de- 
stroyed. Scores of blocks of West Newport 
were under water ten to 20 feet; more than 
half of Covington, Paducah, Evansville, Carroll- 
ton, Ghent, Louisville, Jeffersonville, New Al- 
bany, Portsmouth, Ironton, Marietta, Parkers- 
burg, Point Pleasant and Catlettsburg were 
submerged. As the waters recede the damage 
is found to be far greater than was estimated. 
Floors will have to be relaid in thousands of 
homes and business buildings. Numbers of 
small homes were wiped out of existence and 
piled together in an unrecognizable mass. Even 
casual estimates show that reconstruction wil 
take many months and millions of dollars worth 
of lumber, building materials and labor. Build- 
ings and factories had been wndermined s0 
that they slid into the river. 
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Pacific Northwest Maritime Strike Ends 


Northwest Labor Wants Other 
Sections Leveled Up 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Feb. 6.—Delegates who 
will aid in drafting uniform wage scale and 
working conditions for the Pacific Northwest’s 
lumber industry were elected this week by the 
Grays Harbor Lumber & Sawmill Workers 
Union. They will participate in the North- 
west federation of woodworking industry 
unions convention at Longview Feb. 20, a con- 
ference which will determine the policy of af- 
filiated unions for the year. 

Negotiations, rather than strike action, are 
forecast for the lumber industry this spring, 
and the feeling is general among union chiefs 
here that no paralyzing suspension of indus- 
try will be felt this year following the end of 
the maritime strike. It is understood that the 
men will seek a wage increase and will endeavor 
to bring working conditions in some other sec- 
tions up to the level of those prevailing here. 

Although none would predict what action the 
federation will take at the Longview meeting, 
it generally is agreed that the program will be 
prepared in such a way as to foster friendly 
discussions with employers. 





Lumber Famine Propaganda 
Hurts Industry 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Feb. 8—Noting with 
satisfaction the settlement of the maritime 
strike on the Pacific Coast, Wilson Compton, 
manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, says that there is no likeli- 
hood of a lumber shortage in any part of the 
United States, and that the current trade talk 
of an impending “lumber famine” is unwar- 
ranted. He criticized this as “scare-head sales- 
manship.” In a letter to W. B. Nettleton, of 
Seattle, Wash., president of the National asso- 
ciation, Mr. Compton said: 

Where this propaganda originated and who 
is fanning it is fairly well known, but not 
important. The important fact is that it is 
threatening to stifle or at least discourage 


building progress, especially in the eastern 
and central States. 


Mr. Compton thinks higher prices for lum- 
ber generally are inevitable, at least if costs 
increase, and in some cases desirable; but cer- 
tainly not to the extent of impeding the 
restoration of large-volume consumption of 
lumber and timber products. He said: 

Price advances brought about artificially 
and founded on nothing more substantial than 
propaganda of lumber famine, will do the in- 
dustry much more harm than good. 


At the annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association in New York 
last week Mr. Compton told the dealers that 
promptly, so far as the Northeastern markets 
are concerned, and less promptly in the central 
markets, the resumption of water shipments of 
West Coast woods will relieve the shortage so 
much as to make the heads swim of those 
largely responsible for initiating this propa- 
ganda.” In his letter to Mr. Nettleton, Mr. 
Compton further said: 

Our industry has become so accustomed to 
a “buyer’s market” that when it all of a sud- 
den finds itself in possession of a “seller’s 
market,” it doesn’t know what to do with it. 
So a few who evidently are speculatively in- 
clined and are more interested in quick re- 
turns than in the fundamental progress of the 
lumber business have been using scare-head 
Salesmanship. This is doing no good to the 
lumber business. 

Last week’s wire reports from the regional 
associations on current lumber production and 
lumber movement show current operations of 
the reporting mills less than 50 percent of 
the weekly average for 1929, which in turn 
was only 75 percent of their so-called “capac- 
ity’ at that time. This includes mills operat- 
ing and other mills ready and wanting to 
operate but prevented by strikes or tem- 


porarily by weather. I am sure you will 
agree that in the face of these facts any talk 
about a general “lumber famine” as distin- 
guished from the obvious temporary shortages 
of particular items, grades and species, is not 
warranted. In the interests of continued 
fundamental recovery of building activity, on 
which essentially the lumber industry de- 
pends, this unwarranted ‘“scare-head” sales- 
manship should be squelched. I hope you will 
do what you can to secure the co-operation 
of the associations, manufacturers, and dis- 
tributors in the lumber industry to discour- 
age it. 


New Jersey FHA to Enforce 
Grade Marking 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 8.—Termination of the 
West Coast shipping strike, which will bring 
about resumption of lumber shipments into Port 
of Newark, will prove a most important factor 
in new home construction in New Jersey, ac- 
cording to opinion expressed in a statement here 
by State FHA Director Thomas E. Colleton, 
who said: 


The settlement of the strike, assures build- 
ers hereabouts of a plentiful supply of lum- 
ber by spring, and it will help our FHA 
office materially in putting into effect our 
new regulations requiring the use of grade- 
marked lumber in all home construction. 

While as an emergency measure we had 
suspended this requirement temporarily for 
sixty days from Feb. 1, the date originally 
set for its enforcement, we may be able to 
shorten this supension. One thing is certain, 
however, that following the termination of 
the suspension, all new houses to be eligible 
for FHA insured mortgages in New Jersey 





must be constructed with grade-marked ma- 
terial. 

There is another regulation in our mini- 
mum standards which became effective Feb. 
1, upon which there has been no suspension 
and which is now being enforced to the 
letter. This calls for the use of No. 1 com- 
mon lumber on all construction apart from 
sub-floors, sheathing, roofing etc., for which 
No. 2 common is allowed. While the shipping 
strike has reduced the available supply of 
No. 1 common, we have recently completed 
a survey of stocks in the yards of material 
dealers and we find there is ample supply 
of No. 2 common for the purpose allowed. 


Estimates quoted here are that it will be 
about thirty days from this writing before a 
lumber cargo will arrive here from the West 
Coast. It is further reported that since the 
beginning of the shipping strike Nov. 13 last, 
only 30,000,000 feet has been received at the 
local port, and the usual stocks are about 80 
percent depleted. It is figured that it will 
require about ten months to catch up with the 
normal supply. From January to April, 1936, 
lumber receipts at Port Newark amounted to 
73,000,000 feet, it is reported here. 





Steamship Services Resumed 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 6.—With the 
ending of the Pacific Coast maritime strike, 
Feb. 4, the McCormick Steamship Co., affiliate 
of the Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Co. here, 
announced prompt resumption of service in its 
Pacific coastwise, intercoastal, West Indies and 
South American trade routes. Normal coast- 
wise service will call for sailings to Columbia 
River on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays; 
to Puget Sound on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 


Lumber Company Has Splendid Record 
For Accident Prevention 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Feb. 8.—The safety ef- 
forts of the Florida Industrial Commission, 
which administers the Florida compensation 
insurance law, present the experience of the 
Putnam Lumber Co., of Shamrock, Fla., with 
1,400 employees, as a mark for everybody in- 
terested to shoot at. In a report of President 
M. L. Fleishel to President Wendall C. Heaton, 
of the commission, Mr. 
Fleishel says that his 
company was organized 
by men who put the 
value of human life 
above everything else. 
Long before the Florida 





M. L. FLEISHEL, 
Shamrock, Fla.; 


Tells of Fine Accident 
Prevention Record 





compensation act ‘be- 
came a law serious con- 
sideration of accident 
prevention had been a 
major principle of op- 
eration in all depart- 
ments. 


“The result is that we have had an accident 
experience that has caused the companies writ- 
ing our employers’ liability and workmen’s col- 
lective insurance to consistently lower our 
rates,” said Mr. Fleishel. : 

Since the adoption of the compensation act, 
July 1, 1935, there have been at the Putnam 
sawmill only 18 minor accidents, two in the 
shops, six in the yard, and ten in miscellaneous 





departments. Not one is reported for the plan- 
ing mill, where there are 153 workers and 
countless hazards. In all accidents the injuries 
have been of a minor nature with small loss of 
time. Mr. Fleishel emphasizes the fact that 
“such a record could be possible only with full 
co-operation of the employees.” 

Recognizing that accident prevention is 
largely dependent upon executive interest and 
direction, this company places primary blame 
for accident on foremen, which results in in- 
tensive watchfulness before accidents and full- 
est investigation afterward. Pressure is con- 
stantly exerted to keep causes of accidents in 
mind and to prevent relaxation of caution by 
employees. 

“We believe that every employee appreciates 
our efforts to provide safety appliances, and is 
giving us full co-operation in preventing acci- 
dents,” says the chief executive of the Putnam 
company, “but safety devices and equipment 
alone will not prevent accidents. We remain 
firmly convinced that a careful worker is the 
best known safety device.” 

This company has a very small labor turn- 
over, due, the president is sure, to the high 
type of living conditions provided; adequate 
hospital facilities, prompt attention to authentic 
safety suggestions, and an organized welfare 
program. Ernest effort is made to hold hours 
of service to 40 a week, even though portions 
of the plant actually operate as high as 120 
hours. A very large percentage of the em- 
ployee groups work only 40 hours a week. 

Mr. Fleishel holds that wherever a plant has 
good results from safety practices and methods 
the executives should give it wide publicity for 
the information of other organizations. “We of 
the Putnam Lumber Co. are glad of the op- 
portunity to broadcast the splendid results 
which safe methods have produced in our field 
of operations,” he states. 
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The Long Trail Winds Back to Chicago and the Swivel 
Chair--Some Final Reflections on a9500-Mile Jaunt 


Back in Chicago, the “rolling sanctum” 
swivel chair and office desk, and plunged into a mass of 
accumulated work demanding attention, the wandering editor 
takes time for only a hasty consideration of the latter part 
of his long journey, the itinerary having been disrupted by 
Upon advice of motor clubs 
conversant with the situation, the return trip from Texas 
was made via Oklahoma City, Kansas City, ete. 
last weeks of this long, interesting and enlightening tour only 
a few high-lights are mentioned in this final installment. 
This journey involved 7,000 miles of travel by automobile 
and 2,500 miles by train, and offered opportunity for acquir- 


floods and inundated highways. 


Although stopping in Ardmore, Okla., 
only to spend the night, advantage was 
taken of the opportunity for a short visit 
with J. P. Lawrence, vice president and 
general manager of the Chickasaw Lum- 
ber Co., which operates a substantial line 
of retail yards in Oklahoma. Mr. Law- 
rence, like practically every retail lumber 
dealer seen on this entire trip, reported 
a quite satisfactory business during 1936, 
and the outlook bright for a larger 
volume during the present year. Mr. 
Lawrence has endeavored to secure from 
the Federal Trade Commission in Wash- 
ington a ruling on certain problems 
connected with the recently-enacted Rob- 
inson-Patman Act which may have a 
distinct influence on important phases of 
the retail lumber business. He was un- 
successful, though, as the Commission 
simply advised that it had not issued any 
rules of procedure in connection with the 
new law, declined to rule on the problems 
submitted, and enclosed a copy of the Act. 
That’s the experience every one has had 
who has endeavored to get the Commis- 
sion to throw some light on vexing ques- 
tions connected with this law and thus to 
aid concerns in shaping their policies and 
programs. 

* * * * 

At Houston, Tex., the scribe had the 
pleasure of a visit with Harry C. Hornby, 
formerly general manager of the Cloquet 
Lumber Co., and head of the Weyer- 
haeuser enterprises at Cloquet, Minn. 
Mr. Hornby was compelled to give up his 
business activities as a result of a severe 
illness, from which his host of friends are 
glad to know that he is making a satis- 
factory recovery. With his wife and a 
daughter, Mr. Hornby is spending the 
winter in Texas. Unfortunately, the sun- 
shine for which he sought was missing in 
Houston because of continued rains, and 
he was planning to move on to San An- 
tonio. Mr. Hornby for many years has 
been prominently identified with the 


Weyerhaeuser interests and a_helpfui 
factor in the promotion of lumber through 
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abandoned for the 


From the 


his connection with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, of which he 
was a director for a number of years. 
Mr. Hornby said he was greatly im- 
pressed with the opportunities for de- 
veloping business in the South because of 
the ease with which timber may be grown 
and the evident rapid replenishment of 
cut-over timber lands. He thinks the 
greatest opportunities in future will lie 
in the direction of conversion of timber 
into pulp and its use in that form rather 
than only as lumber. 


* * * X* 


One of the busy hardwood operations 
visited in the course of this transconti- 
nental tour was that of the Jones- 
O’Shaughnessy Lumber Co., Beaumont, 
Tex. Ray Jones, head of the concern, 
was found out on the yard piloting an 
export buyer around and explaining why 
it was not possible to accept all the orders 
that are being offered. Mr. Jones devotes 
most of his time to the operation and 
general management, while sales are 
looked after by an efficient assistant, Miss 
Frances Butler. Continued rains are mak- 
ing logging more difficult for all hard- 
wood operators and Mr. Jones is no 
exception. However, so far the mill has 
not lacked an ample log supply. 

* * * * 


A pleasant experience at Lake Charles, 
La., was a visit with C. A. King, general 
manager of the Quincy Lumber Co., with 
mills at Quincy and Sloat, Calif. Mr. King 
was in Lake Charles for conferences with 
W. P. Weber and other associates in the 
Quincy Lumber Co., and in the Weber- 
King Lumber Co. and the Powell Lumber 
Co., of Lake Charles and Leesville, La. 
Mr. King reported a big demand for both 
western pine and Douglas fir. It is 
planned, as soon as the snows have dis- 
appeared and the operating season again 
is at hand, to put both of the California 
plants in operation again, extensive re- 
pairs and improvements having been com- 
pleted in the meantime. 





ing information with reference to almost every species of 
lumber on the market, secured through contacts with manv- 
facturers, wholesalers, commission men, retailers, contractors 
and even individual home builders. Summing up these ob. 
servations in a sentence, the conclusion is that not since the 
hectic days of 1919, and in some respects not even then, has 
the lumber industry experienced such a tremendous demand 
nor such a favorable market, nor has there ever been a 
time when there was greater need for thoughtful, sensible 
and careful shaping of both production and sales policies so 
as to assure continuance, over a substantial period, of a good 
demand and satisfactory prices. 


Another interesting visit in Lake 
Charles was with M. J. Musser, manager 
Musser-Erwin Lumber Co., the latest 
addition to the retail lumber yards of that 
section. The new yard has been in oper- 
ation for five months and already has 
established an excellent reputation and 
developed a worthwhile clientele. Just 
now business out of the yard is being 
somewhat handicapped by extensive 
street improvements that are under way 
but which, when completed, will place 
the yard in a most advantageous position 
to take care of business in a rapidly de- 
veloping section. The company has an 
attractive office, well arranged sheds and 
warehouses, and is equipped to take care 
of all building needs with ample stocks 
of lumber and other building materials. 

* * * x 


A visit to Kansas City by any one con- 
nected with the lumber industry would 
hardly be complete if it failed to include a 
lunch at the lumbermen’s round table in 
a well known restaurant on Walnut 
Street. Here each day at noon assemble 
a dozen or more members of the Kansas 
City lumber fraternity, representing all 
branches of the industry, and while the 
personnel is not always the same, the 
table is always crowded. These lumber- 
men do not assemble for the purpose 0 
discussing any weighty industry affairs 
or of “talking shop,” but they spend at 
hour in pleasant companionship, with a 
good deal of helpful information being 
passed out—and occasionally some stories 
that help to send them back to their desks 
in a jolly mood. Among those noted at 
the table when the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN scribe was invited to join the party 
were E. E. Woods, efficient secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion; A. L. Brown, sales manager Bow- 
man-Hicks Lumber Co.; Clarence Smith, 
sales manager Caddo River Lumber Co.; 
Frank Watkins, sales manager Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co.; and Orville Pier, 1 
charge of western pine sales for same 
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sion lumberman; C. F. McKnight, an- 


other free lance lumberman; Alf. Jones, 


Gunter Lumber Co.; Jack Lackey, Red 
River Lumber Co.; Guy Jones, Creason- 
Grayson Lumber Co.; N. O. Swanson, 
Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co.; Chas. 
Myers, E. L. Bruce Co.; Frank Daniels, 
Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co.; and Dal- 
las Tourtellot, a former lumber trade 
paper representative, but now engaged in 
the real estate business. From this repre- 
sentative cross-section of the lumber in- 
dustry radiated pronounced optimism as 
to the outlook for business over a con- 
siderable period of time. And a number 
took occasion to congratulate Ernie 
Woods on the success of the annual con- 
vention of his association, which had just 
been concluded, with an unusually large 
attendance and a strong program. 


* * * * 


Although harassed by -anxiety over 
the serious illness of one of his sons, Ben 
S. Woodhead, president Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co., Beaumont, Tex., still radiates 
that constant optimism that has char- 
acterized his career as an outstanding 
lumberman. Operating a wholesale lum- 
ber business during recent years has not 
been exactly a bed of roses, but Ben has 
stuck to his guns, has weathered the 
storm, made a fine record in 1936, and is 
confidently expecting business this year 
to be more like that of old times. The 
Beaumont Lumber Co. long has been an 
important factor in the wholesale lumber 
industry and Ben Woodhead has _ had 
much to do with the protection of the in- 
terests of that branch of the industry 
through his active participation in the 
affairs of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, which he has 
served with distinction as its president 
and as a member of the board of directors. 


* * * * 


And now, is our face red? A good 
friend who is a regular and thorough 
reader of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes 
his pen in hand and proceeds to point out 
a glaring error that appeared in a story 
of the editor’s wanderings in the Jan. 30 
issue. This friendly critical reader, in 
connection with other comment, writes: 

“The scribe states that on the way to 
Wiergate one passes the big plants of the 
Kirby Lumber Corp. at Bessmay and 
Kirbyville. This memory business is 
awful; do you not know there has not 
been a Kirby plant at Kirbyville for more 
than ten years? How could you overlook 
your business opportunity? The plant at 
Kirbyville is the Trout Creek Lumber 
Co., owned and operated by Jim Herndon, 
Bob Campbell, Cleve Campbell and Henry 
Herndon. And they are indirect adver- 
tisers in T. G. L. J. O. E.” 

We have to admit the soft impeach- 
ment, acknowledge the faux pas and beg 
everybody’s pardon. The mill at Kirby- 
ville, Tex., is owned and operated by the 
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Trout Creek Lumber Co., the output 
being sold by the Angelina County Lum- 
ber Co., Keltys, Tex. The worst part of 
this unexplainable lapse is that these 
operators at Kirbyville are old friends of 
this editor. Wish we could blame this 
mistake on the printer, or the copy 
reader, but they are in the clear. The 
mistake was made by this writer. 





Appoints New Executive Com- 


mittee for Southwestern 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 10—As his first 
official act, President W. C. Chamberlin, of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, named 
the following executive committee for the year 
1937: 

L. F. Caldwell (R. J. Hurley Lumber Co.), 
Paul Doneghy (M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle 
Co.), J. A. Scroggs (Riner Lumber Co.)—all 
of Kansas City, Mo.; John M. Feller (Feller 
Lumber Co.), Leavenworth, Kan.; C. G. 
Scruggs (Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co.), 
Jefferson City, Mo.; E. F. Sellhorn (Mid-West 
Lumber Co.), Mankato, Kan.; William 
Stewart (T. J. Stewart Lumber Co.), Shawnee, 
Okla. 

The Southwestern has a board of directors 
consisting of thirty-nine dealers who are scat- 
tered over the area of the four States. The 
board of directors meets semi-annually. The 
executive committee has responsibility during 
the intervening periods. 
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Georgia Hardwood Mill, Idle 
Six Years, Starts Up 


CorDELE, GA., Feb. 8.—Repairs have been 
completed on the Beechwood Band Mill ma- 
chinery, ready for operations to begin in a few 
days. P. F. Fitzgibbons, Sr., and P. F. Fitz- 
gibbons, Jr., are partners in the enterprise 
which, when operating with full force, employs 
400 men and turns out 60,000 feet of finished 
hardwood lumber daily. Between 80 and 90 
men will be used when the plant opens, after 
being shut down for nearly six years. Garrett 
Fitzgibbons, buyer, is receiving logs from all 
sections of southern Georgia. The mill will 
begin operating when a sufficient supply of 
timber is on hand. 


Full Time Reported by 300 
Small Georgia Mills 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 10.—An indication of the 
return of building activity is seen in the fact 
that practically every sawmill in the twelve 
counties of this district of the National Re- 
employment Service is operating full time, ac- 
cording to G. R. Bethune, manager of the 
service. Mr. Bethune said that in 1933, a 
survey was made of the sawmills in this terri- 
tory, and that every one was closed down. 
Now, he estimated, at least 300 are running 
full time. Each mill employs from eight to 
50 men. He estimated that 3,000 men had 
found employment in these mills; around 1,000 
are employed in Bibb County. 








OHIOANS ENTERTAINED BY 
PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle Lumbermen Are Hosts 
to Traveling Ohioans 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 6—The members in 
the touring party sponsored by the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers enjoyed a 
full day’s program while in Seattle. During 
the day part of the group visited the plant of 
the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. at Snoqual- 
mie, and the others went to the operations of 
the White River Lumber Co., Enumclaw. Both 
of these companies operate large, modern saw- 
mill plants, and each has complete facilities. 
They are logging in large old growth timber 
that is considered choice stock by retailers. 
Local lumbermen met the visitors in Seattle the 
morning of Jan. 26, and conducted them on the 
trips to the sawmills where they were guests 
at luncheon. 

A dinner was served the travelers at the 
Olympic Hotel in the evening, by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau. Later a short program 
was given by the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club. 
It consisted mainly of motion pictures of the 
scenery and wild life of Alaska, and the Olym- 
pic peninsula of Washington. 

Walter B. Nettleton, president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, pre- 
sided at the dinner, and extended a welcome 
to the visitors in behalf of manufacturers. 
Henry Olwell of Everett, Wash., greeted them 
on the part of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
and Carl Blackstock, president of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, offered the 
welcome of local retailers. John Marsh of 
Dover, Ohio, vice president of the Ohio asso- 
ciation, responded. Mr. Marsh voiced the en- 
thusiasm of the party for the fine quality of 
the West Coast lumber seen, and said that he 
felt the manufacturers in this section ought to 
impress upon middle Westerners the quality of 
their product with aggressive sales efforts. 

Findley Torrence, secretary of the Ohio as- 
sociation, was introduced as the “Dean of retail 
lumber secretaries.” He particularly praised 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau on its 100 per- 
cent dealer distribution policy. 


Ohioans Royally Entertained 


at Tacoma 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 6.—Touring the lum- 
ber districts to acquire first-hand knowledge of 
the lumber items they sell at home, a party of 
111 men and women, traveling under the aus- 
pices of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, spent Jan..28 here. The party in- 
cluded several Michigan and Indiana dealers. 
After spending a day here, the visitors left in 
their special train for Kelso, Longview and 
Oregon lumber centers. 

While here, the visitors inspected the plants of 
the Wheeler-Osgood Sales Corp. and St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. They were luncheon 
guests of the Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
and were entertained at dinner and in the eve- 
ning by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. 

Frank Snyder, president Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, welcomed the visitors at the 
luncheon. At the dinner, Ernest G. Rice, 
president of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, 
acted as toastmaster. John Marsh, of Dover, 
Ohio, vice president of the Ohio association, 
responded. Other speakers included John 
Dower, chairman .of the board of the John 
Dower Lumber Co.; Corydon Wagner, vice 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.; Col. W. B. Greeley of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Philip Garland, 
manager of the Tacoma plant of the Oregon- 
Washington Plywood Co. 


“We are having the time of our lives,” volun- 
teered Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the 
Ohio association, “despite the hazards of snow- 
choked railroad tracks and influenza. This is 
the ninth time such a junket has been ar- 
ranged by the Ohio association. From here, 
the 7,000-mile tour will wind through Oregon, 
California, Arizona, Texas, Louisiana and 
northward to arrive home about the middle of 
February. 

Arrangements for entertainment of the visi- 
tors during their stay here were in charge of 
C. J. French, secretary of the John Dower 
Lumber Co., and Cecil Cavanaugh, president 
of the Cavanaugh Lumber Co. 
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Salesmen “Schooled” in Appreciation of 
Improvements Made in Lumber 


Weyerhaeuser representatives are again back on their territories after 
having participated during January in one of the most comprehensive 
educational projects ever undertaken in the lumber industry. Practically 
the entire month was spent in an intensive study of the company’s 
operations in Minnesota, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. It included 
all phases of lumber manufacture, from the woods operations through 
the sawmill to the shipping platform, and-‘even a study of the various 
products in use. It ended with a three-day session at Tacoma, where 


distribution, merchandising, and advertising plans for 1937 were dis- 
cussed. 

The entire group of executives and salesmen, numbering approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty, traveled more than 6,000 miles by special 





Typical classroom scene. Thomas E. Kinney, assistant general manager 
__ Potlatch Forests (Inc.), discussing Idaho white pine logging 


train, which was kept intact during the entire trip. One car was com- 
pletely equipped as an office and was in charge of two secretaries. 
Another car was arranged especially for meetings and moving picture 
programs, which were made possible with special equipment previously 
installed. 

“It was in no sense a pleasure trip and was not intended as such,” 
said F. K. Weyerhaeuser, president of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
“The schedule, which had been worked out carefully in advance, was 
maintained from start to finish with but a single exception. It was 
not possible for us to visit one of our mills in the Inland Empire, 
owing to an epidemic of smallpox. Otherwise everything went off as 
planned, and we returned to St. Paul, nearly one month later, within 
a few minutes of the scheduled time.” 

The first week-end was spent at the Lewis-Clark Hotel in Lewiston, 





Idaho, where the entire party stayed for three days. The second week. 
end found the group at the Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, where it arrived 
on Saturday and remained until the following Friday evening, except for 
two short trips to the nearby mills at Everett and Snoqualmie Falls, 
The schedule was arranged so that fifteen days and five nights were 
spent off the train. 


Big Progress Shown in Lumber Manufacturing 


“School” sessions were held at St. Paul, Cloquet, Spokane, Lewiston, 
Boise, Klamath Falls, Longview, Everett, Snoqualmie Falls and Tacoma. 
Mill operations, species and grades were studied at Cloquet, Coeur 
d’Alene, Lewiston, Emmett, Klamath Falls, Longview, Everett and 
Snoqualmie Falls. Woods operations were visited at Klamath Falls 
and at Longview. General sessions were held at St. Paul at the 
beginning of the course in lumbering, and at Tacoma, where Sales 
company executives, salesmen and mill executives spent three days 
reviewing the trip and discussing plans for the coming year. 


“Usually key men from the various mills attend our annual sales 
meetings,’ commented Harry T. Kendall, vice president and general 
manager, in discussing the purpose of the traveling school with a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. “This year we decided 
to reverse the procedure and take the salesmen to the mills, in order 
that they might meet a much larger number of the mill men and 
each would have an opportunity to learn more about the other fellow’s 
job. 

“For the past few years our major problem was to get orders, 
Under such circumstances we found it impossible to have our sales- 
men visit the mills as often as we felt they should in order to keep 
fully posted concerning the many changes which are taking place 
constantly in lumber manufacture. I think I am safe in saying that 
during the past few years more important improvements have been 
made in logging, sawing, seasoning and handling lumber than during 
the preceding decade. It is indeed difficult to realize the extent of 
these improvements and to appreciate fully what they mean until one 
actually visits the mills. This feature is of primary importance at 
a time when demand is greater than supply. Then it becomes in- 
creasingly necessary for our salesmen to be fully posted concerning 
the facilities of each mill, 

“The rush of business during December brought us to a full real- 
ization of the need for immediate action in order to better equip our 
salesmen to meet the situation, and the traveling school was organized 
to accomplish this result in the minimum time. I am sure that we 
all benefited greatly, and that the knowledge gained at the many 
sessions will prove to be invaluable to our customers,” : 


To Broaden Scope of Financing Service 


The first school session was held at St. Paul, and was devoted 
exclusively to a study of the new financing services which were 
announced at that time. Through the formation of Allied Building 
Credits (Inc.), Weyerhaeuser will continue to extend a _ repairing 
and remodeling service to its customers, regardless of what happens 
to Title I on April 1, when the Act is scheduled to expire. 

“It is our intention to broaden the scope of the service,” explained 
W. A. King, vice president of the new finance company, who was in 
charge of the meeting. “Just what it will eventually include will 
be determined when we have completed an analysis of the needs of 
our dealers. Allied Building Credits (Inc.) has been organized by 
lumbermen for the exclusive use of lumbermen, and its sole purpose 
is to bring to the dealer a financing service that will put him in a 
better position to compete with the increasing number of industries 
which are making maximum use of installment selling to move their 


products.” 


One entire session was devoted to the study of small homes and the new — that has been developed by Weyerhaeuser engineers to provide more house for 
ess money 
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Promotional, Financing 
Support Promised All Co- 
operating in Giving More 
House for Less Money 


During the past three years Weyerhaeuser 
has provided its dealers with Title I financing 
through arrangements made with First Ban- 
credit of St. Paul. Its Title II service was 
made available to customers through General 
Home Financing Corp. which was organized 
late in 1935 to finance new residential construc- 
tion. Allied Building Credits (Inc.) is an out- 
growth of General Home Financing Corp. and 
will handle all financing for Weyerhaeuser cus- 
tomers in the future. At the opening session 
of the traveling school, all phases of financing 
were discussed and the service available through 
Allied Building Credits (Inc.), fully described 
by various members of the two organizations. various mills 

Study Lumber From Tree to Its Products 

At Cloquet, Minn., which was the second stop, the salesmen listened 
to a complete presentation of the Wood Conversion Co. line, and were 
told of the improvements in Nu-Wood and Balsam-Wool then being 





The entire group at Longview, Wash. 


announced to the trade. The day’s activities included inspection of 
sawmill, insulation plant and paper mill. 

In the Inland Empire several days were devoted to the study of Idaho 
white pine. The course included a study of forestry problems, logging 
operations, manufacturing, grading and seasoning. Classes were con- 
ducted at Spokane, Coeur d’Alene and Lewiston and were in charge 
of executives of Potlatch Forests (Inc.). 

At Boise, Idaho, and Klamath Falls, Ore., the sessions were devoted 
to a study of Ponderosa pine. At Klamath Falls the entire party 


was taken to the woods, where the salesmen saw logging carried on 












Wash. 
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F. K. Weyerhaeuser, president 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
ticipated in school sessions at 


This view of the Weyerhaeuser salesmen's traveling training school in session was taken at Tacoma, 
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J. P. Weyerhaeuser, executive Harry T. Kendall, vice president 

vice president Weyerhaeuser and general manager Weyer- 

Timber Co., at the “mike” at haeuser Sales Co., was general- 
the Tacoma meeting issimo of traveling school 


par- 


with a fleet of powerful Caterpillar tractors. The second trip to the 
woods was staged at Longview, where the special cars were equipped 
with loud speakers which enabled instructors to call attention to the 
many interesting phases of logging as carried on on the Coast. At 
both logging sessions, conservation programs were fully described. 
Several days were spent inspecting the Weyerhaeuser mills at Long- 
view, Everett and Snoqualmie Falls. 

At the three-day meeting held at Tacoma, mill men reviewed the 
sessions which had been held at the various plants and executives of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. described in detail the merchandising and 
advertising plans for 1937. 


Study Small Homes Built From Standard Items 


One entire session was devoted to the subject of small houses and 
the work that had been carried on in this connection by Weyerhaeuser 
engineers. A series of twelve 4-Square Demonstration Homes was 
exhibited in order to show how lumber in standard lengths and sizes 
can be used to provide more house for the money, when planning is 
co-ordinated with the use of standard materials ordinarily carried in 
stock in the lumber yard. The study included not only lumber but 
stock sizes in doors, windows and frames. Assembly time and expense 
are considerably reduced by this method, and better construction 
obtained. Leading architects designed the houses in collaboration with 
Weyerhaeuser engineers. The homes range in price from $2,000 to 
$3,500, and from four to six rooms in size. Complete details will be 
released to dealers before March 1. 

Other sessions were devoted to the services which had been developed 
in connection with the farm market, the repairing and remodeling market 
and the 4-Square merchandising program for 1937. 

From Tacoma the traveling training school came directly to St. Paul 
where the group disbanded and the salesmen departed for their terri- 
tories. 





How would you saw this log? “student” 
salesmen were asked 
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Olympia, the capital of Washington, is at the lower end 
of Puget Sound; the great body of salt water that is so 
nearly land locked and is one of the world’s finest harbors, 
or rather group of harbors. Olympia, as you doubtless 
know, produces probably more veneer than does any other 
point in the country. The great Olympic playground, so 
called, lies west of the Sound, a place of great mountains 
and springs, one of the show spots of the Northwest. 

The Hyak Lumber & Millwork Co., of Olympia, has a 
striking office and suite of sales rooms; wide windows in 
front that make the entire interior a window display, long 
order desk with a projection above to show roofing as it 
will look when applied, compartment-top tables, doors in 
front of storage cupboards with hardware and the like 





Nail bins and display cupboards are among the uptodate mer- 
chandising equipment of the Copeland yard 





patterned on them, and so on; an impressive example of 
what can be done in showing building materials. 

The manager happened to be away, but A. G. Swanson, 
with whdm we talked, said the displays had been a for- 
tunate and useful experiment. Building in the capital is 
showing much increase in volume, and Title I is still 
bringing in business, 

The Copeland Lumber Co. has a yard in Olympia; it 
likewise has a busy yard at Kelso, which we visited on the 
way here. In fact it is a large line, with many yards. 
The Olympia plant has several interesting features. The 
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RETAILER 


The exterior of the Copeland yard at Olym. 
pia is covered with wide bevel siding, put on 
vertically so as to have an undulating effect 








office, for example, has knotty red cedar finish, said to be 
much used out here, though the department had not hap- 
pened to see it before. This wood has an interesting color; 
an extraordinary depth and richness. A few people made 
the mistake of finishing it with linseed oil, with subse- 
quent trouble over its turning dark. The right way, it 
seems, is to give it a shellac filler and to finish it with 
varnish. Then, more as a novelty than anything else, 








the outside finish is wide bevel siding, put on vertically, 
with the edges butted and covered with battens. The two 
thick sides are brought together and the two thin sides, 
giving the wall a slight undulation. We’re told there’s 4 
vertical siding in use in the Pacific Northwest that has‘a 
slightly hollowed face, producing an interesting variation. 
This Copeland yard carries hardware and the like, well 
displayed in the cedar-finished display room. 

While we were in this office, we noticed an elderly car- 
penter, a bit weathered and worn, to be sure, but a salty 
old fellow with the quick movements of youth. After he'd 
left, H. F. McDaniel, the manager, told us the old gentle- 
man was eighty-seven years old and was building a house 
for a customer. That, we submit, is something! 

We'll add another State capital to this story—Salem, 
Ore. Salem, situated in the Willamette Valley, is known 
as the “Cherry City.” It also is called the hop center ol 
the world. In spite of its active name, a hop has to have 
help in getting up in the world, and a field has a curious 


— 








Knotty red cedar interior trim gives a rich appearance to the 
office of the Copeland Lumber Co. 
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Retailing in Puget 
Sound Producing 
Territory 


Two State Capitals--Oregon’s in Great 
Willamette Valley and Washington’s on 
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One of the World’s Finest Harbors-- 
Lowering of Costs May Make Wider 
Lines of Material Desirable 





The Hyak Lumber & Millwork Co.'s yard 
at Olympia has good display windows; 
the sign features FHA financing 





it isk Et 
appearance, to a person unversed in hop habits. Oregon 
is building itself a new capitol in Salem, and the city is 
chiming in with a lot of schools and things; all adding heft 
to local building that was doing well, anyway, with 
houses and such. 

H. T. Heaton, of the Gabriel Powder & Supply Co., said 
that while State offices and payrolls were nice things to 
have around, the top card is agriculture. Mr. Heaton, like 
many of these westerners, comes from the middle West, 
Nebraska being his native State. The name of this com- 
pany takes a little explaining. Originally it dealt exclu- 








sively in explosives. Presently it added building materials 
—hard materials and such. Ten years ago it added lumber. 
For a time it handled farm machinery, but this has been 
practically retired; and now the company gives it efforts 
to lumber and such. Edward B. Gabriel, the chief, was 
away the day we called: He operates a number of yards 
in these parts. 

Floyd I. Bressler, of the Cobbs & Mitchell Co., gave us 
the cheerful information that sales during 1936 ran from 
100 to-125 percent higher, month by month, than during 
1935. Salem, he says, is the center of a trading population 
of about 100,000, with agriculture the big industry. We're 
told that 85 percent of Oregon farms are owner-operated. 
Federal loans have caused some local lending agencies to 
give their own policies a hard look or two, resulting in 
reduction of brokerage charges and simplified methods. It 
seems that technicalities of public lending still have some 





Compartment-top tables and paint shelves are sales aids used by 
the Hyak yard at Olympia 





customers plunged in dizzy arithmetic, other puzzles. 

The Salem plant of J. W. Copeland Yards (Inc.) is fixed 
to build itself a new office and sales department; has the 
plans all shaped up and blueprinted by the architects in 
the Portland office. But it has just naturally been too busy 
with the customers to bother with its own building. 
Nothing had been started, beyond the paper work, at the 
time of our call. There was a period during the summer 
of ’36 when the yard averaged the sale of a new house job 
every working day; none one day, two the next. That’s 
reason enough to put off the building of the company’s 
own new Office for a spell. 

This yard, like most others out here, carries varied col- 
lateral lines. Many of our friends tell us that, no matter 
how prices may run from week to week, they’re well con- 
vinced that the natural and inevitable trend is lower. This 
is not the direct product of current volume. It cuts deeper 
than this. It is a reflection of the whole picture of in- 
creased industrial efficiency; better goods at lower com- 
pleted costs. T. E. Borkman, with whom we talked, said 





Above the order desk in the Hyak office there is a display roof 





he believed this change would force all dealers to carry 
stocks complete for house-production service; that the 
added lines, being necessary in house building, would have 
suggestive value, one helping to sell another, and that 
the complete line of building service would help organize 
sales, make them easier for the customer to manage. Each 
one, adding its profit, would keep earnings up even though 
margins did tend to narrow. 

In the yard of the Bradfield & Smyth Lumber Co. we 
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saw a customer building himself a trailer, the 
new type of portable house that seems popular 
E, Albert Bradfield was 
interested in politics and tried to get some 
general information out of this department ; 
but the Realm carries no stock of that com- 


here in the West. 
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Plant of the Olympia Veneer Co., at 
Olympia, Wash. Veneer production is one 
of the big industries of the city 





modity, having learned that the customers 
remember when we were wrong and are sure 
they, and not we, said it when we happened 
So we talked of something else. 


to be right. 
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RETAILERS’ ROUND TABLE 














Your Social Affairs Can Boost Your Business, Too 


H. B. Wilson, manager of the Metzger 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Delphi, Ind., and 
his wife, Mindwell Crampton Wilson— 
both former newspaper folk—know how 
to advertise their business so that their 
friends like it, even at a birthday party. 

A dinner club to which they belong, a 
club, by the way, that is limited to mar- 
ried couples, observed the eighteenth an- 
niversary of its organization at the Wil- 
son home on Jan. 28. The Wilsons 
arranged the dinner and program. The 
club has been studying “Housing” this 
year, so on the face of things, it did not 
seem like advertising Wilson’s business. 
The speaker was H. B. Halterman, archi- 
tect with the Allen W. Wilkinson Lum- 
ber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and the Curtis 
Companies, Clinton, Iowa. His subject 
was “The Romance of Architecture.” 
When he finished his talk, everybody 
knew the correct thing in windows, roofs 
and interior trim. 

Before each guest at the dinner the 
Wilsons had placed favors; a redwood 


cigarette box, from the Chicago & River- 
dale Lumber Co., distributors of Ham- 
mond lumber products ; a note-book from 
the Sisalkraft Co., Chicago; a pencil from 
the Cincinnati Sheet Metal & Roofing 
Co.; a cane from Flinkote and a printed 
card (reproduced herewith) bearing a 
short history of the Junto Club, its sub- 
ject for the year; and its motto, inscribed 
on a cut borrowed from the Morgan Sash 
& Door Co., Chicago, and used with its 
permission: “Home, Keeping Hearts are 
Happiest.” 

The out-of-town guests included Mr. 
and Mrs. Halterman, Roy Metzger, 
senior partner of Wilson, and Mrs. Metz- 
ger, of Lebanon; and Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Schlosser, of Franklin, Ind. 

All members of the club are home own- 
ers, and interested in every feature of the 
“Home Building” program. Even Roy 
Metzger, past president of the Indiana 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
himself a good advertiser for his ten 
yards in Indiana, marvelled at the suc- 
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discussion.” 








EIGHTEENTH BIRTHDAY 
OF THE JUNTO CLUB OF DELPHI 
Organized in Delphi, Jan. 31, 1919. 
phia by Benjamin Franklin in 1726, for “cooperation and 


The Year’s Study: Home Building 
Tonight’s Speaker: H. Biaine Halterman 
His Subject: “Romance of Architecture” 
Redwood— “lasting as true friendship.” 
From the Wilsons: H. B. and Mindwell 


1937 


Founded in Philadel- 


Jan. 28, 1937 








Reproduction of card with club's history and objectives 


cess of the “sugar-coated” advertising the 
Wilsons gave their guests. But the 
guests “took it and liked it,’ which re- 
minds one of the verse: 

The fish it never cackles "bout 

Its million eggs or so. 

The hen is quite a different bird 

One egg—and hear her crow. 

The fish we spurn, but crown the hen 

Which leads us to surmise 

Don’t hide your light, but blow your horn 

It pays to advertise. 


Hot Coffee on a Cold Day— 
With Movie and a Program 


VERMILLION, S. D., Feb. 8—\The 
Thompson Lumber Co., here, held open 
house Thursday, Feb. 4, especially invit- 
ing its farmer friends to come in and 
enjoy an all-day program of entertain- 
ment and educational features. And did 
they respond? For the past six weeks 
every road leading into town has been 
blocked with snow, filling up about as 
fast as the snowplow could open up a 
passageway. In the face of all this, about 
300 farmers came to the show, several 
walking two or three miles to reach open 
road, and others coming in sleds. Very 
happy about it all was John Barton, 
manager of the yard; and why not; 
the crowd was good, the show fine and 
everyone went home pleased. “It isn’t a 
sales day,” explained Mr. Barton to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative ; 
“just one of those afternoons when you 
invite your friends in to see a home 
movie, have a cup of coffee and renew 
old friendships.” 

The special occasion of the party was 
the fact that this year marks a centennial 
in the history of agriculture, as it was in 
1837 that John Deere gave to the world 
the first steel plow. Besides presentation 
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of an interesting film, “The Blacksmith’s 
Gift,’ an epic of American agriculture 
one hundred years ago, the program in- 
cluded talks and demonstrations, the 
whole constituting almost a short course 
in modern farming. Mr. Barton wished 
especially to get the farm boys out, and 
much of the program was of special in- 
terest to young folks on the farm. 

This is a good example of leadership 
on the part of a local lumber dealer in the 
direction not only of improved farming, 
but also of a broader and better com- 
munity life. That such affairs pay divi- 
dends in good will, there can be no doubt. 





How a Group of Dealers May 
Promote Home Building 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 8.—““When you get 
the entire community interested in build- 
ing, repairing and renovating, every 
merchant that handles building materials 
is bound to receive a substantial increase 
in business; results being far better than 
when one firm starts such a campaign,” 
observed the manager of the McNair 
Lumber & Supply Co., this city. “Aside 
from the cost, which is almost prohibi- 
tive for a single firm, the big splurge a 
combination of firms can make, backed by 
the news stories which the paper will 
always give, attracts far more attention 
than an individual campaign. Splendid 
results were achieved last fall through a 
pair of contests conducted by a half-dozen 
business firms, including our own. 

“In the first, we offered a top prize of 
$15; second, $10; and five prizes of $5 
each for the best ground plan and sketch 
of a completed home submitted by an 
amateur. Practically every young couple, 
and many older ones, too, have in the 
back of their heads ideas: regarding a 
model home which they hope some day 
to own. We were really surprised at the 
number of people who entered the contest 
which lasted for four weeks. We ran a 
page ad each Monday to boost the idea. 
in the first we outlined the plan, and in 
each of the subsequent ads we showed 
one of the better drawings submitted. 
Each firm also had an individual ad, 
which was changed weekly. In ours we 
played up different building lines each 
week, and urged people to build and re- 
pair now, before materials went higher. 

“This first campaign was so successful 
that we decided upon a longer one; and 
to tie it up more directly with materials 
handled by us. This campaign, which 
was of special interest to householders, 
called for the submission of two photos, 
showing the ‘before’ and ‘after’ appear- 
ance of some home improvement project ; 
either simple or elaborate—the size made 
no difference—the actual improvement 
was what mattered. It could embrace 
the painting of a porch, the addition of 
a sun room, the converting of a basement 
into a play room or den, or the renova- 
tion of an entire house. In this contest, 
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however, we made it obligatory that the 
materials for renovation or building be 
purchased from one of the firms sponsor- 
ing the contest. This contest ran for eight 
weeks, and like the other, all of the co- 
operating firms ran individual ads. Since 
so many different projects could be under- 
taken, it gave us a splendid opportunity 
to feature all of our building lines—lum- 
ber, nails, paint, roofing, building board, 
insulating etc. As the photos of finished 
projects began to come in we secured 
from the committee the photos of those 
who had used our materials, and displayed 
them in our window with the card: 
‘These thrifty householders have improved 
their homes with lumber and _ building 
materials from the McNair Lumber Co. 
Better follow their example. Come in 
and let us talk over desired home im- 
provements with you’.” 

An interview with another live Macon 
firm elicited some ideas worth jotting 
down: “The quickest and best way to get 
people to build,” declared the manager of 
the Builders Lumber Co., “is to set the 
example and do a little building yourself. 
Last spring we built a cottage, using good 
quality materials, but keeping the cost 
down, and making it a practical, livable 
home for a family of average means. We 
announced our purpose before we started 
—told where we were going to build, and 
invited all interested to drive out at in- 
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tervals to note the process of construction 
and the materials that were being used. 
When the home was finished we ran a 
cut of it in our ad in the paper, inviting 
the public to inspect it and to note what 
a convenient modern home could be built 
and paid for at the rate of $25 a month. 
Through watching the construction, pros- 
pects learned much regarding the mate- 
rials that go into a good house. When 
it was finished and opportunity to inspect 
it was given, most visitors were thor- 
oughly sold on the idea of the small, 
compact, convenient modern home.” 


Another Old-Time Subscriber 


Is Heard From 


A letter from Harvey T. Woodfield, 
Hartwick-Woodfield Co., Jackson, Mich., 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, written 
Feb. 1, reads: 

“In your last issue I noticed a letter 
from the Baltimore Lumber Co. saying 
that it had been a subscriber to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for practically 
thirty years. In 1892 the writer’s father, 
Thomas Woodfield, went to St. Ignace, 
Mich., as secretary and treasurer of the 
J. A. Jamieson Lumber Co In Novem- 
ber, 1901, he and the late Maj. Edward 
E. Hartwick came to Jackson and organ- 
ized the Jackson Lumber & Coal Co., 
operating as such until November, 1905, 








as few words as possible.” 








No “piker” in advertising is D. A. Pike, owner of the Akron Sawmill Co. 
and the D. A. Pike Lumber Co., of Akron, Ind. One of the oldest lumber- 
men of the State, he is also one of the most progressive. 
of advertising are based on the principle: 
He finds roadside signs very effective. 
he hit on a new method of sign advertising. The town recently set aside a 
section of ground just outside the business district, on which county fairs, 





weekly sales, ball games and other community events and activities are held. 
To a fair held there last fall came 18,000 people. 
tract is one of the most interesting sights of this town. 
shows why. Mr. Pike designed and planned the archway over this entrance. 
He used the keystone position for his own “ad” and sold the rest of the 
space to other merchants of the town for enough to pay for the construction, 
including the materials, which of course came from his own yard. 


His effective ideas 
“Tell what you have to tell in 
Recently 


The main entrance to the 
The photograph 











when the name was changed to its pres- 
ent style. 

“The writer became affiliated with the 
present company in May, 1902. As a 
child at St. Ignace, and as one interested 
in the lumber industry since 1902, I have 
been a reader of your paper for 40 to 45 
years. In all that time I have looked for- 
ward to the arrival of every issue pub- 
lished. I believe that you will find that 
the J. A. Jamieson Lumber Co., the 
Jackson Lumber & Coal Co. and Hart- 
wick-Woodfield Co. make up a chain that 
have been subscribers since about 1892. 

“The only fault I might have to find 
is that you now appear every other week 
instead of weekly, which I have been un- 
able to get used to; it is too long to wait 
between issues. I trust that you will be 
publishing your good paper as long as I 
remain in the game—which I hope will 
be another fifty years.” 


Billboards Along "the Road to 
Town" Pull Trade 


Driving along the highways of the na- 
tion, as one approaches towns and cities, 
there usually are to be observed billboards 
and signs, of varying degrees of attrac- 
tiveness, advertising department stores, 








The position and ar- 
rangement of the let- 
tering on this bill- } 
board are particularly 
effective 





bakeries, pharmacies, automobile sales 
and insurance agencies, even funeral 
homes. Rather seldom, however, does 


one see a local lumber dealer taking ad- 
vantage of this kind of publicity to remind 
farmers and others driving into town 
where adequate and diversified lines of 
building materials are available. Recently, 
while approaching Oswego, N. Y., an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
saw the sign shown in the picture. Its 
attractiveness, enhanced because it is ex- 
cellently maintained and brightly painted, 
seemed to warrant taking a photograph 
to show to our readers. The design is 
particularly noteworthy, since it exhibits 
the company’s name in bold relief, and 
automatically draws attention to the par- 
tial list of materials for sale. A fractional- 
second glance enables the traveler to take 
the entire impression with him. 


"Chain Store" Tax Bill Rewritten 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Feb. 8.—A contro- 
versial chain store tax bill before the Oklahoma 
legislature has been rewritten to exempt lum- 
ber yards from its provisions. It is to be 
reported back for action by the House of Rep- 
resentatives later this month. Besides lumber 


yards, businesses excluded are those selling coal, 
petroleum products, ice and dairy products, if at 
least 95 percent of the business of an establish- 
ment is in one or more of these lines, 
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An Aid In Keeping "Odds and 
Ends'' Cleared Out 


At the Whittier (Calif.) yard of the 
Barr Lumber Co., odds and ends of stock 
create no problem, because a consistent 
effort is made to keep these cleared out. 
This is accomplished by means of a bul- 
letin board located at a strategic spot in 
the yard office, near the exit into the 
yard proper, where it will be seen by cus- 
tomers as they pass out of the office. 
Large letters across the top spell two 
words, “Specials Today.” Beneath are 
tacked listings of the various items 
offered. These are placed in a haphazard 
manner, to impress the reader with the 
idea that they have just been posted. 

Usually featured at one side of the 
board is a typewritten list of odd sizes of 
sash and doors, the items being classified 
as to size and price. When one is sold it 
is crossed off the list. When a dozen or 
so have been sold a new list is started. 
Other close-out items are featured on 
hand-lettered signs, usually one item to 
a sign. 

At one side of the sign are placed 
samples of some of the actual goods, such 
as sash or doors, each with a small piece 
of cardboard tacked or mounted on the 
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article. The word “Special” and the sale 
price are lettered on the cardboard with 
pencil. 

These two methods have been found 
the most successful in calling attention of 
thrifty customers to old or discontinued 
items of stock, odds and ends, etc. Re- 
moved from regular stock displays, they 
do not interfere with ordinary sales ; while 
often a customer finds some article to 
suit a special need. 





Sees Unequalled Opportunity 
for Retailers 


BLUEFIELD, W. VaA., Feb. 8.—“In our 
opinion an opportunity like this has never 
before banged at the door of the lumber 
and material dealers of the country,” said 
M. W. Douglas, in charge of sales for 
the Bailey Lumber Co., which operates 
six retail yards in West Virginia, includ- 
ing the headquarters plant in this city. 
He was referring to the nation-wide 
movement to be officially launched on 
March 1, under the auspices of the lumber 
and allied interests, for the building of 
1,000 demonstration homes, to show the 
possibilities of small house construction, 
along the line of the experimental project 
recently carried out at Bethesda, Md. 

“Whether or not we shall reap the ben- 
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efits of this opportunity to make 1937 a 
banner year for the lumber industry will 
depend entirely upon our attitude,” he 
continued. “If we co-operate, this great 
movement, originated by our own indus- 
try, will be successful.” 

These were no empty words, for the 
Bailey Lumber Co. was the first in this 
territory actually to enlist in the cam- 
paign, it having already made arrange- 
ments to have a model low-cost house 
built in Bluefield. Local contractors will 
be asked to submit sealed bids, which will 
be opened in public. 

Credit is due to the Bailey Lumber Co, 
and its energetic sales manager for throw- 
ing the weight of their influence into this 
movement, which is engaging the interest 
and support of progressive dealers all 
over the country. For sixteen years sub- 
scribers to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and active in association work, this con- 
cern stands in the front rank of progres- 
sive dealers in its section of the state. 





Price Advances Announced 


Los ANGELES, CALir., Feb. 6.—Higher prices 
for Douglas fir and Ponderosa pine became 
effective Jan. 21, with the issue of a new retail 
price list for the Los Angeles trade area, Mini- 
mum List No. 14. An average advance of 
about $3 a thousand board feet for Douglas 
fir common, and about $5 for finish lumber, 
went into effect. The Ponderosa pine advances 
ranged from $3 to $7, but the principal in- 
crease was in No. 1 common boards. Redwood 
prices remained unchanged. 


New Ouaen. Add Lumber to 


Firm's Stock 


Kinston, N. C., Feb. 8—The Mallard Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased the business formerly 
operated by the Dixie Fuel & Building Material 
Co. It is under the management of L. L. Mal- 
lard, who for two years managed the business 
for the Dixie Fuel & Building Material Co. A 
complete line of building materials i is carried in 
stock, and with the change in ownership which 
became effective on Jan. 1, lumber has been 
added. George DuBose, president, is not active 
in the company, but owns one-half of the capi- 
tal stock. 


Building Made Big Gain in 
Hawaii's Metropolis 


Honotutu, T. H., Feb. 3.—(Via Clipper 
mail)—Building construction in Honolulu fell 
only $62,064 short of $5,000,000 for the year just 
closed, according to A. W. Heen, city and 
county building superintendent. The total for 
the year was $4,937,937. Despite slackening of 
building in the later months, due to interruption 
of maritime transport by the Pacific Coast 
strike holding up needed supplies, the total was 
55 percent greater than for the preceding year, 
or a gain of $1,873,587. More people con- 
structed homes in 1936 than in 1935, and appli- 
cations for insured mortgage loans to the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration exceeded $1,000,- 
000. Construction continued active up to Dec. 
20, but by that time shortages of materials and 
supplies had begun to be felt, and there was a 
marked falling off for the last ten days of the 
year, as nearly all building materials used in 
Honolulu are normally brought from the main- 
land. 











Homocuitto Nationa Forest Purchase Unit 
in southwestern Mississippi has become a full- 
fledged national forest by proclamation of 
President Roosevelt. 
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ILLINOIS SEES GOOD YEAR AHEAD 


Best Annual Convention in Years Brings New Zest 


The 47th annual convention of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
which opened in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Tuesday, Feb. 9, is running true to the pattern 
being set everywhere this season; large attend- 
ance, elaborate displays, big-time speakers and 
enthusiastic response by the audience. 

President Russell F. Hunter, opening the first 
session, recalled a pledge he had made a year 
ago to refrain from speech making. He read 
wires of greetings and good wishes from various 
associations and introduced visiting secretaries 
and other distinguished guests. 

Secretary John D. McCarthy made a brief 
report of the year’s activities, stating that the 
report could be summarized by saying the mem- 
bership has increased, the association functions 
have been extended and the organization has 
lived within its budget. The nine districts and 
the twenty-seven local clubs have extended the 
scope and value of their work. The secretary 
has visited 800 or more yards and has traveled 
27,000 miles in doing the important field work 
of his office. He has spent much time and effort 
in building up proper channels of distribution 
for the purpose of preserving the trade to the 
dealers who properly should have it. He men- 
tioned the bulletins issued, the traffic, legal and 
legislative work and closed with a statement of 
appreciation of the officers and of the National 
association. 

Treasurer J. F. Bryan read a condensed re- 
port of the association finances. 


Must Take Yard's Service Direct to Farms 


The first speaker on the formal program was 
Paul E. Kendall, of Johns-Manville, New York, 
who dealt with the subject, “New Opportuni- 
ties in the Farm Market.” This forceful ad- 
dress, illustrated and reinforced by the use of 
charts, has been reported in earlier issues. Mr. 
Kendall indicated the wide scope of the farm 
market; noting that of the 3,073 counties in the 
United States 2,615 have a predominately rural 
population and that some 95 percent of all retail 
dealers have important rural sales. The farm 
market is large, is growing rapidly, has come 
through the depression in better condition than 
the city market, has enormous deferred needs, 
is already making large purchases of farm ma- 
chinery and other goods, and has rather large 
sums of available purchase money. To serve 
this constituency fully and profitably it will be 
necessary for dealers to do more in the way of 
service and especially to train themselves and 
their helpers in productive salesmanship. Mr. 
Kendall presented several charts indicating the 
enormous opportunities present in the farm mar- 
ket; the number of buildings needing renova- 
tion and the fact that better buildings on farms 
are productive investments for the farmer. Too 
many dealers, in approaching farmers, sell down 
instead of selling up. The old policy of “come 
and get it” has gone with the wind of progress. 

There must be preparation for these sales. 
There are many records made after sales are 
completed; but there are few made beforehand 
to aid in selling. It is probable that in any 
event there will be a great increase in lumber 
sales. But preparation and training in sales- 
manship will make for more business now, will 
prepare for the future slow-up, will produce 
business against the increased competition of 
other industries, will avoid price cutting and 
will guard against “profitless prosperity.” The 
theme of this powerful address was the central 
importance of trained salesmanship to take the 
yard’s service directly to the farms. 

Bess Gearhart Morrison, of Lincoln, Neb., 
widely-known inspirational speaker, carried the 
enthusiastic audience with her in an address 
entitled, “From a Woman’s Viewpoint.” She 
recalled her childhood days as a Methodist min- 
ister’s daughter in the small towns of Nebraska. 
Especially she described the lumber yard of 
those days; located near the railroad tracks, 
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Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





with a cast-iron stove in the office, set in a 
“pasture” of sawdust. She remembered the 
dealer of those times, feeling imposed upon if a 
customer came on a cold day to take him out 
of his comfortable chair into the wintry yard. 
The days when the customer came and took the 
goods away from the dealer are gone forever. 
Women never have been silent partners in their 
homes. Now they are more than ever impor- 
tant in making sales; and since they think with 
their hearts rather than with their heads and 
are attracted by color, design and finished dis- 
play, it is important to stream-line the business 
by showing what finished results can be obtained. 
She suggested that it is a mistake to become 
technical in talking to a woman; and especially 
is it a mistake to talk of “prices per M.” Prices 
should be mentioned last, after the picture of 
the completed article is firmly fixed in the 
woman’s mind. Installment selling is coming to 
the lumber yard. There is plenty of money 
available, and. other industries are making 
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sound use of it. Mrs. Morrison seasoned her 
popular address with homely illustrations; and 
she closed with a final plea for a stream-lined 
business that will not lose the friendly spirit of 
the old-time yard. 

Lloyd Spencer, of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, Seattle, made his usual smash hit with 
his collection of genial stories. He made a 
brief reference to the popular dealer distribu- 
tion policy which the Bureau is following and 
read the voluntary “Certi-Pledge” of the Bu- 
reau; a silent policeman, putting order and co- 
operation into the sale of shingles. In intro- 
ducing Mr. Spencer, President Hunter called 
attention to the speakers’ stand presented to 
the association by the Bureau. 


Some Practical Aspects of Selling 


The Wednesday morning session was devoted 
to certain practical aspects of retailing, such 
as distribution policies and analyses of recent 
Federal legislation. 

The first speaker, W. H. Moseley, of 
Springfield, Ill., is a manufacturer of clay prod- 
ucts and represented informally the General 
Clay Products Sales Corporation. In speaking 


on the subject, “The Selling Job of Clay,” he 
stated that manufacturers had long made a divi- 
sion between the business of manufacturing clay 
products and the marketing of these products to 
In meeting his sales problem, the 


the trade. 








manufacturer is happy if local retailers are 
equipped with real selling organizations; and 
he is delighted to turn the sales effort over 
to such dealers. The General Clay Products 
Sales Corporation has been created in the hope 
of stabilizing markets, establishing uniform dis- 
counts and dealing with such matters as truck- 
ing charges. It is attempting to work out 
proper dealer classifications. Still another or- 
ganization has been set up in Washington for 
promotional purposes. Mr. Moseley closed with 
the statement that co-operation between manu- 
facturer and dealer is possible and offers a 
proper and needed advance in orderly market- 
ing. 
A Question of Direction 


“Where Are We Headed?” Charles A. Stuck, 
of Jonesboro, Ark., attempted to answer this 
question, as he has done at a number of other 
conventions. As usual the visitors followed his 
clear and practical statements with immense 
interest. Mr. Stuck at the beginning of his 
address recalled the fact that his grandfather 
had started in the lumber business in Illinois, 
many years ago. 

Proper distribution, Mr. Stuck said, centered 
about the sale of the most material at the 
best profit. The “best” profit is not a hold-up 
profit ; for excessive prices destroy business and, 
with it, all kinds of distribution. In working 
at distribution matters, retailers have occasional 
troubles with manufacturers. But the dealers 
do not always see the whole of the matter. A 
manufacturer gets out a new product; he tries 
to interest retailers in it; and when he fails to 
do so, he seeks some other avenue for its dis- 
tribution. Then retailers complain that it should 
be marketed through regular retail channels 
—regardless of the fact that retail channels had 
closed themselves to it. 

There are several types of competition, some 
of which are taken too seriously. In Arkansas 
there is the “peckerwood sawmill,’ offering 
lumber to the public for $15 a thousand. Is 
this serious competition? Not to the dealer 
who does not permit it to be. The cheap-price 
emporiums for auto parts charge less for their 
goods than do the garages selling the complete 
car. But none the less the garages do sell 
the car; for their customers are uninterested in 
the cost of parts. They are buying dependable 
transportation, owner satisfaction, pride of ap- 
pearance. The wood-pecker mills can not and 
do not offer these qualities in the house-building 
field; and they do not compete with dealers 
unless the latter stoop to the wood-pecker level 
of selling. 

Mr. Stuck mentioned a study, the results of 
which indicated that but two and a half percent 
of prospective home owners would go first for 
information to building material dealers. There 
is some doubt if these figures are really repre- 
sentative; but the percentage could be much 
larger and still indicate a serious defect in 
dealer standing. 

The speaker described the efforts made by 
his company in the field of employee training ; 
something the emnloyees appreciated and at 
which they worked earnestly. They asked that 
it be continued on their own time. This matter 
of training the whole staff in knowledge of 
stock and sales methods is one of growing im- 
portance. 

A chiseler, Mr. Stuck said, is a man who does 
something I don’t like. St. Paul offered a rule 
for dealing with chiselers; suggesting that the 
aggrieved person “restore such a one in the 
spirit of meekness.” This basis of friendship, 
of talking over common problems, is the true 
basis of distribution arrangement among com- 
peting dealers. 

Where are we headed? Anywhere we choose 
to go. There are not enough manufacturers nor 


(Continued on page 72) 
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A Top-Notch 


New Mexico 
Lumber Store 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb. 8.—‘‘Re- 
built for better service to the people of 
Albuquerque and vicinity, our new mod- 
ern plant is now on duty and on display,” 
is the way the J. C. Baldridge Lumber 
Co., this city, headed its full-page adver- 
tisement in the local daily newspapers, 
extending an invitation to one and all to 
inspect its new layout on the evenings of 
Jan. 13-14. The new yard replaces the 
one burned last August. 

On the front page of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Jan. 30 there appeared 
photographs presenting views of the in- 
terior of the new plant, both in the lumber 
warehouse and in the store displaying 
paints and other goods. Herewith are 
presented three more pictures of this 
splendid retail plant, together with some 
detailed information that no doubt will 
be of interest, especially, to dealers who 
contemplate building new yards or mod- 
ernizing existing ones. 

A. L. Ford, managing editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who happened 
to be passing through Albuquerque on 
one of the open house days, referred to 
this new lumber store as “just about the 
nicest thing of the kind I have ever seen.” 
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A view in display room of J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 


The public opening was no formal affair, 
just a neighborly housewarming. In re- 
sponse to the invitation to “come and 
see” large crowds of visitors showed up, 
and were plainly much interested. 

Both the Albuquerque Tribune and the 
Journal published extensive stories giving 
many details of the new establishment, 
and playing it up as one in which the 
community might well take pride. 

Here the buyer of building supplies can 
step into one large room where he can 
pick out from actual samples practically 
any item that goes into the construction 
of a home. In this 50 by 75-foot super- 


display room the carpenter and home-shop 
worker will find a large department de- 


Above: Rear view of lumber shed of J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., showing arrangement 
of bins. Below: The handsome front of the yard; note large display windows 








voted to a complete line of carpenter’s 
tools, hinges, locks and latches ; the handy 
man can find accessories, such as the new 
screen door grills, trellis and lattice, 
shovels, parts for the fireplace, and if 
he feels energetic he can rent an electric 
floor sander and give his home floors a 
dressing down. 

The largest department in the display 
room is devoted to a very complete show- 
ing of Sherwin-Williams paints,  var- 
nishes, etc. In this department are many 
helps for the home finisher and decorator, 
in addition to all of the materials on dis- 
play. There are color guides, and book- 
lets about home decoration filled with 
practical suggestions. 

A number of the outstanding modern 
materials used in home and building con- 
struction, for which Baldridge is the local 
dealer, are demonstrated in actual prac- 
tice, in the make-up of the display room 
itself. 

The wide expanse of ceiling (from 
which hang the newest of new indirect 
lighting fixtures) and the extensive walls 
on either side are covered with Nu-Wood, 
in squares, panels and wainscoting de- 
signs. In the home planning alcove at 
the rear, near the offices, are examples of 
this material used, in cut-outs, for decora- 
tion in relief. 

The floors exhibit six different kinds 
or grades of hardwood flooring, five of 
oak and one of maple. Especially inter- 
esting is the oak plank design, which, 
with wooden pegs, gives the effect of 
early American home construction. Very 
rich, too, is the section of the floor made 
of large squares of fine oak flooring, with 
the grain running in opposite directions 
for each square. 

The offices, at the left rear of the big 
room, are built in like a room within a 
room. This was to illustrate what novel 
effects may be accomplished with knotty 
pine boards, grooved and stained. 

Not the least of the innovations in the 
way of more complete service in the Bal- 
dridge display room is the door rack, 
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where hang 20 or 30 different types of 


front doors. They come out on rollers 
like coats and suits in a rack, and you 
can pull them out and look them over 
like any other merchandise. 

In another part of this new building 
material “department store” you can look 
over the different kinds of lumber that 
you may think of buying. There they 
hang against the back wall, a sample of 
each board, wide, thick, plain and fancy, 
reminding you of a huge tie rack. In this 
way you see the boards broadside. You 
see them more as they will look in use 
than if you go out in the lumber shed and 
see only the board ends. 

There is a lot of building going on 
here, mostly under FHA loans. An FHA 
official spends two hours every Wednes- 


Albuquerque 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb. 8.—The Ram- 
shaw Lumber Co. became the Home Builders’ 
Supply Co. on Jan. 15, William G. Ramshaw, 
previous manager, having become associated 
with the Anglo-California Lumber Co., whole- 
sale, in its Los Angeles office, and moved to 
Huntington Park, Calif. A. J. Sine, Albu- 
querque wholesaler, and John K. S. Walter, of 
the Santa Fe Builders Supply Co., who in the 
interim guided the company, retired in favor of 
T. P. Gallagher, president, J. S. Hinton, secre- 
tary, and L. J. Kearney, manager, all promi- 
nently identified with the New Mexico Lumber 
& Timber Co., Bernalillo. 

* * * 


Output of the White Wood Products Cor- 
poration, established last June at the plant of 
the New Mexico Lumber & Timber Co., with 
which it is affiliated, has conservatively in- 
creased, until, in the new plant built for it, 
from sixty to eighty additional men are now 
employed. Washboards, ironing boards, mop 
handles, brush tops, and wood specialties are 
its chief products. The president of both cor- 
porations, T. P. Gallagher, plans to relieve a 
housing shortage caused by this expansion by 
the construction of 80 modern homes lining 
landscaped winding avenues planted with trees 
and shrubs. 

* * * 

_J. F. Ange is extending his building opera- 
tions, his favorite former business, and at pres- 
ent has seven houses under construction; and 
has established his office at the north end of 
the First Street frontage of the plant of the 
Ange Builders’ Supply Co. Lyman C. Ange, 
manager of the lumber business, has met the 
need for more storage capacity with another 
warehouse for building specialties, thus com- 
pleting with warehouses and sheds the utiliza- 
tion of space surrounding the large paved court 
for loading trucks and distributing incoming 
material. Prominent features of the plant are 
the car-floor height of the warehouse floor 
alongside the railroad switch track, and the 
roomy, well-lighted shop in the basement be- 
neath, where the built-in features for the build- 
ings constructed by J. F. Ange are fabricated, 
and other mill work done. 

x * * 


_ Acquiring the property at 501 North First 
Street, across Marquette from its retail plant, 
the Albuquerque Lumber Co., J. M. Doolittle, 
President, built a model warehouse 50 by 147 
leet in size, with adjoining fireproof sheds and 
shipping yard, for a wholesale division handling 
supplies and tools for water, gas, steam and 
oil, plumbers, steam fitters, mills and factories. 
George L. Doolittle is manager of the retail, 
and E. P. Cook of the wholesale, division. With 
traveling representatives and shipping by regu- 
lar transportation companies, the wholesale 
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day, from ten to twelve, at the Baldridge 
office, meeting and advising prospective 
home builders. 





Huge Increase in Home Build- 
ing Loans Shown by Savings 


Institutions 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 8.—The savings, 
building and loan associations of Illinois in- 
creased their volume of mortgages accepted for 
insurance by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion 1074 percent during 1936, according to a 
report recently issued by Steward McDonald, 
Federal Housing Administrator. 

“In financing home mortgages in Illinois, 
these associations had 535 loans totaling $2,- 
303,500 accepted for insurance through Dec. 31, 
1936, as compared with a total of 39 mortgages 


Dealers Are 


division covers the State of New Mexico. John 
Munn, secretary, is inseparably associated with 
Mr. Doolittle in his enterprises. 


* * * 


A. R. Losh, former State highway engineer 
of Oklahoma, who bought the wholesale and 
retail ceramic products and roofing business of 
the late P. O. Sorenson, 924 North First 
Street, has bought the ground adjoining the 
plant on the south, and is adding a stock of 
lumber and other building materials as fast as 
one and two-story sheds can be built to provide 
housing. A. R. Pearson, long time with Mr. 
Sorenson, continues with Mr. Losh. 


* * * 


S. T. Davidson has joined his brother, H. C. 
Davidson, in buying the interest of Thornton R. 
McDowell in the El Rio Lumber Co., hereafter 
known as the Davidson Lumber Co. Mr. Mc- 
Dowell, who bought the Gardner Lumber Co. 
12 years ago, built a new plant on Bridge 
Street, where the growing business has since 
been conducted, is admired and loved by all 
Albuquerque lumbermen, and will be missed 
in their councils. He is undecided whether to 
return to his old haunts in the vicinity of Mingo 
Junction, southeast Ohio, or retire in Albv- 
querque. The Davidson brothers were builders in 
Belen, N. M., before S. T. Davidson went East 
to school and became an architect, and H. C. 
Davidson, moving to Albuquerque established 
the Model Casket Co. on North Fourth Street, 
where a general mill business was done, after- 
ward selling his interest and again engaging 
in contracting before becoming associated with 
Mr. McDowell in the retailing of builders’ 
supplies. 

* * * 

Fred S. Herbert, manager of the Independent 
Lumber Co., states that he could not ask for 
a better business than his company enjoyed in 
1936. Associated with him are the Hughes 
Brothers, whose up-to-date mill at Ponderosa, 
N. M., a hundred miles north in the Jemez 
Mountains, supplies lumber that, having been 
given a lignasan bath as it leaves the saw has 
no stain. With a stock of a million and a half 
feet of seasoned lumber within three hours 
trucking distance, Mr. Herbert finds himself 
advantaged in filling unusual orders. His expe- 
rience in retailing is almost lifelong, he having 
been many years with the Newton Lumber Co. 
at Colorado Springs before moving to Albu- 
querque. 

* * * 

The Superior Lumber Co. advertises in all 
local papers, both English and Spanish, with 
subject matter so timely the reader knows the 
season of the year without consulting the date 
line. Managtr Andreas M. Vigil says the popu- 
lation of the Southwest, both country and city, 
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accepted as of Dec. 31, 1935, amounting to 
$196,200,” said Mr. McDonald. 

Evidence of new construction activity was 
shown in the statement by the fact that 28 
percent of the associations’ volume of mortgages 
accepted for insurance since the inception of 
the Federal Housing Administration was ad- 
vanced for the construction of new homes. 
This represented the purchase of 118 moder- 
ate-priced homes which will be debt-free in a 
period of twenty years or less through the 
medium of small monthly mortgage amortiza- 
tion payments. A volume of $643,300 in mort- 
gages accepted for insurance through these 
associations for this type of financing was re- 
vealed by the report. 








THE APALACHICOLA Purchase Unit in Florida 
has become the Apalachicola National Forest 
by proclamation of President Roosevelt. The 
new forest is near Tallahassee. 


“Live Bunch” 


shifts so constantly he believes advertising 
necessary to give his business an even break 
with that of the grocer and dry goods mer- 
chant in securing the trade of the new-comer. 
Mr. Vigil has himself been one of his best 
customers for cement. An airtight concrete 
room was built for rock lime. Beneath the 
lime-plaster-cement rooms with floor at truck- 
bed height a well-lighted basement room with 
saw and jointer was made available for the 
numerous needs that arise. A new tile and 
concrete fireproof warehouse 24 by 35 feet in 
size is well filled with the expanding stock of 
sash and doors and insulation, roofing, poultry 
netting and screen doors. The basement beneath 
the sales rooms is used for tile and composition 
shingles, the temperature being low enough to 
permit the piling of these solidly without their 
sticking together. Uppers in the yard are kept 
behind doors, an excellent protection in a dusty 
country. 
* * * 

Manager G. A. Vaughan, of the Southwestern 
Sash & Door Co., in Albuquerque, has been ill 
several days at his home on Monte Vista Boule- 
vard, and J. N. Protzman, interviewed in Mr. 
Vaughan’s absence, states that the large addi- 
tion to the plant is so fully occupied by stock 
and enlarged office that they could not again 
function efficiently without it. Present demands 
for glass can not be met adequately because of 
strike troubles in the factories. 


* * * 


Kenneth C. Childers, manager of the Breece 
Lumber & Supply Co., is a firm believer in 
organization. He sees continued benefits from 
the Code stabilization of prices, and the local 
association, of which J. Robert Martin is man- 
ager, which continues to encourage fair trade 
practices. Although part of the effort in trade 
extension, of which the striking display of the 
Breece Lumber & Supply Co. for a week at 
Carlisle Gymnasium was one of the features 
most admired, was lost because the manufacture 
of the Premier -line of built-in cabinets was 
discontinued, that campaign, like the earlier 
co-operative advertising in local papers and 
with original plan books designed especially 
for New Mexico, was doubtless more helpful 
than is realized in launching the building activity 
Albuquerque is enjoying. Mr. Childers believes 
adequate stock is necessary to keep pace with 
promotion, and watches closely the trend of 
buyers in the preference for thicker oak floor- 
ing, treated flooring, and materials for “built- 
up” roofs (carried in quantities surprising to 
those not familiar with the Albuquerque demand 
for these that is possibly equal to that for all 
other kinds of roofing). Mr. Childers is also 
interested with C. I.,Speight in the Love Lum- 
ber Co. at Hot Springs, N. M., which concern 
enjoyed an excellent business in 1936. 
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ortheastern Retailers in Record-Breaking 
Numbers “Came and Got It” 


New York, Feb. 8.—Opening session of the 
43rd annual convention of the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, here, was reported on page 39 of 
the Jan. 30 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. It started off Jan. 26 at a record-break- 
ing clip that presaged attendance topping the 
total of 2238 reached one year ago, and that 
is what happened. The registration showed a 
total of just under three thousand. Seventy- 
five exhibitors had display booths, gaily dec- 
orated and stocked not only with standard lum- 
ber but also with all types of wood novelties 
and building material specialties. A very popu- 
lar booth was set up at the entrance, from which 
the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance companies 
of Boston and Philadelphia dispensed a fine 
fruit punch and light lunch and displayed the 
suggestive legend “The Insurance Companies 
With the Punch.” 


Sees Broadened Farm Market 


The morning session on Wednesday, Jan. 27, 
was devoted to discussions dealing with the 
problems of small and medium-sized businesses, 
and opened with a convincing address by Paul 
E. Kendall, of the Housing Guild Division of 
Johns-Manville. He pictured a vastly expanded 
market for lumber on the farms. “Government 
statistics indicate two million more people on 
farms today than in 1930,” he declared. “The 
depression has taught the farmer to stay on the 
farm and win, and this is creating a much ex- 
panded market for lumber. There must be cre- 
ative selling. Dealers must become real merchan- 
disers, and that means more salesmen trained 
specially to deal with this farm trade. The con- 
vention slogan is ‘Come and Get It,’ but the job 
of the salesman in dealing with this farm trade 
is to ‘Go and Get It.’ Check your yard per- 
sonnel and see how much time each week is 
being applied to the all-important field of sell- 
ing. Many dealers will find that this feature is 
being sadly neglected.” 

A very practical talk followed, delivered by 
Mrs. E. B. Mosier, an executive of John C. 
Iffland Lumber Co., Torrington, Conn. She con- 
tended that through the depression the lumber 
industry had permitted the public to lose con- 
fidence in lumber and the job today is to restore 
that confidence. The best approach to a home 
selling job is through the woman; if you succeed 
in convincing her the job is as good as sold. 
Your office and show room should be attractive 
and comfortable. Business goes where it is in- 
vited. Include one woman on your sales force. 
Go after your share of the consumer dollar. 

The afternoon session was devoted to “Mer- 
chandising and Management Problems,” with 
George R. Ainsworth, of Utica, N. Y., as chair- 
man. The first speaker was Bruce W ilson, edu- 
cational director of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Last year the number of passenger automo- 
biles sold vastly exceeded the number of homes 
sold. Mr. Wilson contended this showed sales- 
manship on the part of the automobile indus- 
try and lack of it on the part of lumbermen. 
He asserted that the untapped potential mar- 
ket lay in the large group of persons who are 
not ordinarily thought of as prospects for the 
average house because their monthly income 
does not permit them to spend more than $25 
to $30 for housing. 


Tells of Small-Home Campaign 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
proceded to ouline the campaign sponsored by 
his association, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Lumber Dealers’ Association to encour- 
age the building of small homes in the price 


range from $1742 to $4200. In this field he 
declared that two out of three families are 


promising prospects. He had caused to be 
distributed a 16-page booklet in which by 


graphs, figures and facts the story of the low- 
cost house was told. His hearers were invited 
to sign pledge cards agreeing to enter this cam- 
paign. Plans and specifications will be fur- 
nished to enable the dealer to build one or 
more of these demonstration houses that will 
prove to families capable of paying $25 or $30 
per month rent that it is feasible to own their 
homes. 

H. Merle Smith, merchandising counsel for 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, repeated the 
address he has delivered in many sections of 
the country under the title “The Light has 
Turned Green.” 

The session ended with an address by Lloyd 
Spencer, representing the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau. This was a mixture of humor, pathos, 
mimicry, and recital of the many advantages of 
the Certigrade red cedar shingles. His im- 
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personations and Chinese dialect captured the 
crowd, 

Thursday, Jan. 28, final day of the convention, 
opened with a sound picture produced by the 
Federal Housing Administration, illustrating 
the small house plans and construction details 
in connection with the program outlined by 
Wilson Compton, 


Gist of the Resolutions 


At this point President Vernon M. Hawkins 
called upon Chairman J. A. Detweiler, of Roch- 
ester, for report of the resolutions committee. 

The first resolution presented deplored the 
tendency of Government to establish and sup- 
port business enterprises in competition with 
private enterprise, and requested that such a 
policy as shown in the Wagner. Housing Bill 
be definitely abandoned, and that Federal, State 
and municipal governments refrain from com- 
peting with private enterprise. 


A provision in the Federal Tax Law, hur- 
ried through the last session of Congress, au- 
thorized the President by executive order to 
limit the importation of wood shingles from 
Canada to the United States if deemed neces- 
sary—to 25 percent of the combined shipments 
of shingles from Canada and the United States. 
It was noted that there is reas6n to believe 
that American producers of red cedar shingles 





on the West Coast are preparing to call upon 
the President to impose the quota limit on 
Canadian imports. The association went on 
record as opposing such a move on the ground 
that it would result in curtailing the dealers’ 
source of supply and would increase the cost 
of shingles to the consumer. 

A resolution was adopted endorsing the cam- 
paign sponsored by the National dealers and 
National manufacturers in co-operation with 
the Federal Housing Administration to en- 
courage the building of small and inexpensive 
homes, and pledged support of the dealers. A 
similar endorsement was adopted approving the 
voluntary “Certipledge” by dealers for the or- 
derly distribution of red cedar shingles. 

Another resolution declared that a check of 
the membership showed a preponderant senti- 
ment in favor of the practice of grade-marking 
lumber, and pledged wholehearted efforts to 
secure widespread acceptance of grade-marked 
lumber. 

Still another resolution advocated extension 
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of Title I of the National Housing Act, which 
otherwise is due to expire April 1, 1937. 


Trend of General Business 


The first regular speaker scheduled for the 
Thursday morning session was Dr, Willard 
Thorpe, director of economic research for Dun 
& Bradstreet, who reviewed the trend of gen- 
eral business. The floods, though a major 
calamity, must result in great stimulation to 
business. Back of the current upswing in in- 
dustry was the increase in purchasing power, 
a great accumulated consumer shortage; while 
the obvious danger ahead was the usual ten- 
dency toward speculative buying of commodi- 
ties. There will be prosperity or depression 
in proportion as the trading urge is guided by 
caution and by sound business principles. 

George W. LaPointe, president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Dealers’ Association, spoke 
strongly against the use of the “Big Stick” 
methods of trade regulation employed twenty 
and thirty years ago, and in favor of the pres- 
ent-day methods that aim to achieve ‘ ‘organized 
friendship.” He endorsed the Federal Housing 
Act as a valuable ally of the lumber industry. 
“We vigorously object to the Government put- 
ting consumer co-operatives in a better eco- 
nomic position than we, as suppliers of mate- 
rial, are in,” said he. 

Ralph J. Hines, head of the Edward Hines 
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e Endorse Industry Low-Cost Housing Campaign, Ask That Gov- 
ernment Competition Be Abandoned But That Title 1 Be Ex- 


tended--Favor Grade-Marked Lumber and Approve Shingle 
Marketing Plan, But Oppose Restriction of Shingle Imports 


Lumber Co., of Chicago, a son of its founder, 
outlined the modern methods of merchandising 
adopted by his company in promoting sales 
volume through the period of the depression. 
A very carefully planned program of adver- 
tising, the training of sales executives and of 
the outside sales force, brought sales results 
that exceeded the hopes of the promoters, 
bringing all of its 22 Chicago units back to 
black ink balances. 

At the final session the first speaker was 
Senator Patman, co-author of the Robinson- 
Patman law, who argued the need for such 
a Federal law as would place an effective check 
upon the high-pressure practices of big busi- 
ness, both in the form of price chiseling and 
discrimination, as a protection for the smaller 
type of business units. As proof that there was 
need for such legal protection he pointed out 
that whereas most laws of major importance 
required several years before passage by the 
Congress, “we sold this price discrimination 
law to Congress in less than a year, and now 
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we are selling it to the people.” He said that 
the Interstate Commerce Act was passed to 
curb rebates by the railroads to the bigger 
shippers, and it has resulted in stopping chisel- 
ing in railroad freights. The new law makes 
it sure that the new co-operatives will not be 
able to collect both a buyer’s and a seller’s 
brokerage. He insisted that if any feature of 
the new law were adjudged unconstitutional it 
would not in any way nullify any other feature 
of the law. Upon the subject of price uni- 
formity he declared: “You can change your 
price as often as you wish, but the new price 
must be available to all; these consumer co- 
operatives that are springing up are as amen- 
able to this law as any individual or firm. We 
have no intention of subsidizing the co-opera- 
tives. It aims to establish equal prices for all 
and special privileges to none.” At the conclu- 
sion of his set address the Senator answered a 
running fire of questions submitted from the 
floor. He was liberally applauded as he left 
the platform. 


Officers and Directors 


George M. Stevens of New York, chairman 
of the committee on nominations, submitted the 
following names, and the entire list was con- 
firmed by acclamation: 

President—Oliver J. Veling, Dohn, Fischer 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


— 
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Vice presidents—J. G. Venter, DeForest & 
Hotchkiss Co., New Haven, Conn.; George R. 
Ainsworth, Philip Thomas Sons Co., Utica, 
N. Y.; F. Howard Hinckley, John Hinckley & 
Son Co., Yarmouthport, Mass.; J. A. Detweiler, 
Exchange Lumber Co., Rochester, N.. Y. 


Treasurer—W. Glenn Sweet, Harris Mc- 
Henry & Baker Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


Directors, class of 1937—Dayo W. Johnson, 
Ellenville, N. Y.; Lester R. Stewart, Scars- 
dale, N. Y.; H. E. Harrower, Batavia, N. Y.; 
Charles H. Evans, Newfane, N. Y.; George E. 
Chick, Jr., John F. Chick & Son, Silver Lake, 
N. H.; R. H. Blake, Swanton Lumber Co., 
Swanton, Vt.; William R. Ballou, Morse & 
Co., Bangor, Me.; Robert H. Champlin, Champ- 
lin Lumber Co., West Warwick, R. I.; Harold 
B. Senior, Bethel, Conn. 

Directors, class of 1939—J. R. Lewis, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; Henry L. Stone, Haverhill, Mass.; 
G. Burton Johnson, Nanuet, N. Y.; George W. 
Doty, Glens Falls, N. Y.; J. Vernon Lamb, 
Lake Placid, N. Y.; Adolph Korper, Hartford, 
Conn.; Chester W. Hubbell, C. T. Hubbell & 
Son, Albany, N. Y.; E. F. Lamphere, H. V. 
Barry Lumber Co., Fort Plain, N. Y.; A. R. 
Sherwood, Belmont Lumber Co., Belmont, 
N. Y.; Paul J. Haight, Paul J. Haight Lum- 
ber Co., Millbrook, N. Y.;. J. M. Cheney, Dia- 


mond Match Co., Biddeford, Me.; Howard 
Chapman, Chapman Lumber Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Frank W. Whitty, Blacker & Shepard 


Co., Boston. 


On motion of Orville H. Greene, of Syracuse, 
it was voted that an honorary membership list 
be established and that Retiring President 
Vernon M. Hawkins be chosen as the first 
member of that special group. Mr. Greene 
then took the platform and after directing at- 
tention to the efficient services rendered to the 
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association and to the lumber industry in gen- 
eral during the past year, presented Mr. Haw- 
kins, on behalf of the association officers and 
directors, a huge bronze elephant rampant, 
mounted on an ornate pedestal, as an expres- 
sion of the high esteem in which he is held by 
his co-workers. 


10th and 20th Engineers, A.E.F., 
to Hold Reunion 


Ex_msrorp, N. Y., Feb. 8.—At the convention 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City, Jan. 26-28, a group of former mem- 
bers of the 10th and 20th Engineers, A. E. F.— 
the lumbermen’s regiment in the World War— 
met and formed a committee to arrange for a 
reunion of the members of these regiments dur- 
ing the American Legion convention to be held 
in New York City next September. The mem- 
bers of this committee are Dwight W. Blakes- 
lee, Elliot J. Heath, Lucien A. Hold, Thomas 
E. Holden, Frank S. McNally, Donald R. 
Meredith, Henry N. Morbach, John B. Row- 
land, J. Mackenzie Sloan and Jay W. Tillotson. 


It is the intention of the committee to contact 
as many of the former members of these regi- 
ments as possible, to learn the names of those 
who plan to attend the Legion convention in 
September, and to give publicity to the pro- 
posed reunion. 

All those interested are requested to com- 
municate with J. W. Tillotson, Elmsford, N. Y., 
who will keep them informed of developments. 


Six Associations of Salesmen Hold 
United Convention 


New York, Feb. 8.—The annual convention 
of the six salesmen’s associations in the North- 
eastern territory which comprise the North- 
eastern Salesmen’s Conference was held here 
on Jan. 27, during the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association’s convention. A lunch- 
eon in the Hotel Pennsylvania opened the 
program for the salesmen. President John A. 
Wiesing welcomed the guests and introduced 
Vernon Hawkins, the retiring president, and 
Paul S. Collier, secretary-manager, of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
each of whom spoke briefly. A collection was 
taken and the generous donations were turned 
over to the American Red Cross for its flood 
relief fund. 

Following the luncheon Secretary Chester C. 
Kelsey, New Haven, Conn., presented his re- 
port, and read a resolution adopted by the 
delegates expressing their appreciation of the 
services of John A. Wiesing as president. 


William F. Cunningham led a group discus- 
sion, developing the thought that in union there 
is strength. This thought was carried on by 
George A. Cosgrove, who stated that national 
organizations composed of local groups or units 
have been very successful. John T. Wagner 
summed up, pointing out that the six separate 
salesmen’s associations, members of The 
Northeastern Salesmen’s Conference, can ac- 
complish much more because of their affiliation 
in the Conference than by working alone. 

Harry S. Babcock, acting as chairman of a 
second group discussion, presented Kenneth L. 
Clark, who urged the salesmen to “sell them- 
selves,’ and to remember that the good-will 
and confidence of their customers are the sales- 





man’s only asset. Thomas J. Quinlan discussed 
the advantages of belonging to salesmen’s asso- 
ciations, and Harry T. Wood talked on the 
salesman’s contacts with his dealers. 


The following officers were -elected: 


President—Fennimore Cady, of the West- 
chester Allied Salesmen’s Association. 


Vice-President—George A. Cosgrove, of the 
Associated Lumber & Allied Materials Sales- 
men of New Jersey. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Chester C. Kelsey, of 
the Connecticut Salesmen’s Association. 

Trustees—George Bodfish, Jr., of the Em- 
pire State Lumber Salesmen’s Association; 
H. M. Mason, of the Long Island Salesmen’s 
Association, and John Wiesing, of the 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association of New York. 





Booklet Shows Connectored 


Timber Structures 


An interesting bulletin on TECO lumber con- 
nectors has just been issued by the Timber 
Engineering Co., a subsidiary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The bulle- 
tin is entitled “Modern Timber Structures” and 
is profusely illustrated with views of TECO 
connectored structures and details of this type 
of construction. The advantages of TECO sys- 
tem of timber construction are explained fully 
in non-technical language. While this new sys- 
tem of construction was launched during the 
depression, it took immediate hold of the con- 
struction industry and in the past three and 
one-half years over 9,000 structures, using 
293,000,000 feet of lumber, have used TECO 
timber connectors, The bulletin is free upon 
request. 
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Kansas City, Mo., 
Feb. 8.—The 49th an- 
nual convention of the 
Southwestern Lumber- 
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men’s Association, the 
opening session of which 
was reported in Jan. 30 issue (page 46), swung 
smoothly through its big program and ad- 
journed at noon on Jan. 29. The wide scope 
of the program indicated not only the skill of 
the committee but also the diversity of the 
modern lumber industry; stretching from office 
and yard management to legislative and admin- 
istrative policies of the Federal Government. 
The great Municipal Auditorium, in which the 
association met for the second time, is the 
pride of the city and an ideal setting for this 
large gathering. The exhibit hall was crowded 
with the offerings of manufacturers; an ex- 
position of modern building services and ma- 
terials. 


Session Features a Menace and a Hope 





The Thursday morning session was given 
over to two subjects, one a menace and the 
other a hope of the industry: the itinerant 
trucker, and the farm building market. 

Walter R. Scott, president of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, Kansas City, dealt 
with the wandering trucker merchant. He re- 
called the early efforts to “Get Missouri Out 
of the Mud,” by means of highway construc- 
tion. The thought then was of the passenger 
car; but once the highways were built there 
began the gradual development of the paved 
road aS a commercial artery. In time the truck 
peddler appeared. He usually deals in bulky, 
unprocessed commodities; especially lumber, 
corn and coal. Within a few years he reached 
the point of handling 30 percent of the coal 
business ; and he accounts for a still larger per- 
centage of corn marketing. 


A Normal Economic Development? 


Some people regard the coming of this truck- 
ing merchant as merely a normal economic de- 
velopment; in the tradition of the steamboats 
and the railroads which took over the less ef- 
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ficient service of wagons and coaches. These 
people look upon the retail merchant, with his 
fixed place of business, as something that was 
necessary only so long as transportation was 
not equal to servicing a more flexible system 
of merchandising. But it seems doubtful if the 
trucker is gaining his foothold through superior 
economic service. He cuts in on railroad busi- 
ness, for example, largely because he is not 
yet subjected to the regulations which the pub- 
lic has seen fit to apply to rail haulage. He 
does not have to pay fixed wages, charge es- 
tablished rates or install safety devices. Neither 
is he subjected to many taxes. In fact the 
tax collector has trouble in finding him. Labor 
conditions are bad. It is true that these truck- 
ers hire little labor, since they drive their own 
machines. But they subject themselves to ex- 
cessive hours of work, thus becoming a men- 
ace on the highway. If a fair test were to 
be made as between the trucker on one hand 
and the established merchant and the railroad 
on the other, either he should be subjected to 
similar regulations or his competitors should 
be relieved of theirs. 


Would Lower Rail Rates Solve Problem? 


It has been suggested that lowered rail rates 
would answer the question. But rail men are 
not convinced that lowered rates would produce 
enough additional business to offset the losses. 
A more rational method is to apply reasonable 
regulations through legislation to compel truck- 
ers to meet a proper standard of service and 
to carry their share of public expense. There 
are several things which could be done. The 
trucker could be required to register with a des- 
ignated public agency in each State in which 
he operates. Since he is really a merchant, 
using a costly plant provided by the public, he 
should pay for the privilege. A license of $100 
for each State in which he operates has been 
suggested for the first truck, and $50 for each 
additional machine. He should be required to 
carry sufficient accident and casualty insur- 
ance. He should be asked to post bonds for the 
protection of the people with whom he does 
business. If he can comply with reasonable 
regulations, including a proper regulation of 
his hours of work, and can still get business 
he is entitled to have it. If he can not, this 
indicates that he is winning his way not by 
superior economic service but by operating 
under conditions which the public has seen fit 
to outlaw in competing fields. 


Studies of Farm Building 


Prof. R. C. Miller, of Ohio State University, 
Columbus, has built a wide reputation among 
lumbermen for his shrewd and common-sense 
studies of farm building. In beginning his ad- 
dress he stated that many, including farmers, 
have fallen into some natural but unfortunate 
errors in appraising the general value of farm 
buildings. They regard farm buildings as a 
nuisance. They say farms are overbuilt. that 
farms are too small and so it is a mistake to 
eauip existing farms with sets of buildings un- 
til there have been consolidations and that farm- 
ers haven’t the necessary money to build and 
will not have until prices of farm produce are 
higher. 

Certainly insufficient money is spent on farm 
building repair. If a building lasts 40 years. 
then there should be an expenditure of two and 
a half percent of the replacement cost each 
year in unkeep. But if this were spent. each 
vard in this area would have gross sales of 
$33,000 a year in repair materials. The lag 
in repairs would account for about twice that 
sum. Obviously no such amounts are being 
spent. Statistics show that on farms where 
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buildings are adequate there is a high labor 
income; disproving the theory that buildings 
are unproductive. And the annual operating 
cost of buildings is very small when compared 
with other farm expenses. 


They Pay for Buildings Either Way 


Farmers pay for buildings even if they don't 
have them. Battling climate accounts for from 
75 to 90 percent of farm costs. A dairy barn 
with an even temperature makes for an even 
production of milk. Without it, a farmer must 
have an extra margin of 20 percent or more of 
cows to maintain an even production. He has 
the extra cost in investment and feed. There 
seems to be a need for more farms rather than 
fewer; for in Ohio the small farm, properly 
equipped and handled, produces a better income 
and better living conditions than does the large 
farm. Take the buildings away, and the farm 
is done. This can be proved practically. A 
bank will make no loan on such a farm. Add 
the buildings, and it will make a generous loan. 
With a farm of good soil and no buildings, it 
will be impossible out of farm earnings to erect 
buildings. With a farm of poor soil and good 
buildings, it will be possible to restore the fer- 
tility of the soil through livestock management. 
This would indicate the wisdom of a public 
farm-building program as well as of a soil- 
conservation movement. Experience proves 
that no more building is done in a period of 
high-priced farm produce than in a low-price 
era. 

A dealer ought to restrain farm customers 
from building or repairing until he really un- 
derstands his whole building problem; for 
otherwise he will have little to show for his 
investment. It is sometimes said that building 
new is cheaper than repairing. In one very 
practical sense this is true; for a farmer seldom 
builds new unless his old buildings burn. In 
another sense it is not true. It he can be in- 
duced to make proper repairs and can not be 
induced to build new, the greater efficiency of 
his repaired buildings will soon pay for the 
cost. Mr. Miller closed with a plea for more 
extensive research in the field of practical de- 


ign. 
7 Debate Complete Building Service 


The Thursday afternoon session was featured 
by a debate staged by four practical lumber- 
men about the advisability of complete building 
service. Roy Gaither, of William Cameron & 
Co., Altus, Okla., presided and introduced Roy 
T. Hoke. Stillwater, Okla., as the first affirma- 
tive speaker. 

A dealer must perform a service, directly or 
indirectly, Mr. Hoke stated, if he is to main- 
tain his profits. He is faced by a swarm of 
new competitors. such as cash-and-carry yards, 
co-operatives, distribution yards, wholesalers 
selling directly to the owner. architectural su- 
pervisors and commission salesmen. He must 
meet the competition of used lumber and the 
new idea of prefabrication. Indirectly he com- 
petes against motor cars, radios and furniture, 
sold on deferred payments. He meets a buying 
public educated in other fields to expect com- 
pleted articles at fixed prices; and at present 
the public is asking for the same kind of serv- 
ice in house building; either through plans and 
specifications or through the purchase of com- 
pleted houses. 

Few contractors can offer a really completed 
service; and when the contractor who is not 
well equipped sells the house, the dealer furnish- 
ing the materials has to assume considerable 
responsibility without having control. Com- 
nlete dealer service gives control over prices. 
It makes possible halanced stocks and in- 
creased turnover. The closer supervision in- 
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volved cuts credit losses, and selling the entire 
job increases the amount of materials the dealer 
can handle. Mr. Hoke stated that his experi- 
ence indicated the method would not alienate 
contractors. 


Penalty of Lagging Behind Times 


H. E. Hanna, Tulsa, Okla., the second af- 
firmative speaker, stated that most business 
failures can be traced to a failure in keeping 
up with new ideas. Merchants in other lines 
are making use of proper locations, good dis- 
plays, salesmanship, advertising and accurate 
stock practices. Markets belong to those who 
serve them intelligently. Few building-mate- 
rial prospects have the information needed to 
guide their own building efforts. Until dealers 
offer this guidance, and while they rely merely 
upon selling goods asked for, they will be 
cursed by price competition. It is clear that 
the proposed changes are sweeping and can not 
be introduced all at once. Methods good in 
one place will not be good in another. It may 
be that the proper method is co-operation with 
contractors, especially in smaller cities. But it 
is necessary to remember that the objective is 
complete service to the purchaser. The price 
of individual articles is no measure of the 
value of the completed house; and this value is 
the final measurement. Quality and service 
are the great business builders; and however 
these things are reached, they are vital to the 
new merchandising. 


Sidelights on the "Package House” 


D. J. Fair, Sterling, Kan., the first negative 
speaker, said that many new ideas had appeared 
during the depression; some of which were 
sound. He asked two questions: Is the package 
house a real benefit to the dealer? If it is, how 
may he best offer it? If there is a need for a 
better service to the public, perhaps this im- 
provement can be reached through suitable 
changes in old methods; through more co-op- 
eration with builders. Most dealers have done 
some contracting, usually in small jobs; so 
the idea is not wholly new. But this experience 
indicates some real dangers. It may offend 
contractors, causing them to seek direct buying 
connections. This would give unethical whole- 
salers a chance. It might develop trucking 
business still farther ; and this is already a head- 
ache. It would encourage those elements in 
the public desiring to see retailing as such de- 
stroyed, 

The country is at the beginning of increased 
business; and there should be an improvement 
sought in credit structures. The dealer can im- 
Prove this matter of credit by working more 
faithfully with his contractors; seeing that 
their prices are correctly extended and that 
quantities are sufficient to do the job. The 
country has had more than enough of the 
jJerry-built house; and unfortunately some of 
these houses were built by speculative builders 
who were themselves lumber dealers. A dealer 
anxious to improve his service to the public 
can do so without upsetting the existing struc- 
ture of building service. He can in fact offer 
the so-called new service without correcting 
re: difficulties. The objective is the important 
actor. 


Spirit of Youth Means Change 


Charles R. Black, of Corning, Ark., the final 
speaker for the negative, rejoiced, so he said, 
in the spirit of youth. But he added that he 
feared to leave youth in charge of his own 
usiness for more than three days lest he get 
home and find everything changed. It has be- 
come popular to denounce certain institutions 
and methods without pausing for exact inves- 
tigation. It seems to be getting popular to 
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believe that to save the public from the jerry 
builder and the jack-leg contractor the dealer 
himself must become a builder. But Mr. 
Black remembered that in the past certain 
development companies had been controlled by 
lumbermen; and he added that some of the 
houses so produced were so poor that with two 
drinks of Arkansas corn liquor and a pair of 
knucks he could ‘tear them down singlehanded. 

There is no place to stop. If it is good to 
push the contractor out of the picture why not 
sell the furniture and draperies and do the 
landscaping? It is all to the good if the dealer 
knows the new building ideas and does intensive 
selling. But he does not need to upset existing 
methods and channels to assure his customer of 
adequate service. 

After the debate, which was followed with 
close attention and delight, the convention held 
a short round-table discussion. 

Bond Proctor, of California, Mo., in discuss- 
ing the value of a modern plant described the 
remodeling of his yard. 
job on which an architect should be consulted ; 
for an old-style yard will cost approximately 
as much as good styling. The Proctor yard 
is of English style; and its appearance led di- 
rectly to the sale of a new house built in the 
same style. It has become important to sell 
customers on good design; and not the least 
important aid is good design in the yard. 


Yard Remodeling and Displays 


Harry L. McIntire, of Oregon, Mo., stated 
that for some years his yard had been in a 
bad location; and while there he lost most of 
the drop-in trade. He changed his location, 
built an attractive yard and found that he im- 
mediately increased the volume of his sales. 
He began the profitable handling of collateral 
lines; and he is convinced that the appearance 
of the yard has a large influence upon customers. 

There was a discussion of simplified records, 
of displays and of display rooms. One visitor 
told of using a display room, which did not 
click, for a different purpose. He made it a 
club room available without cost to ladies’ 
clubs; something that proved of large value. 


Recruiting the Carpenter Supply 


J. W. Berry, of the Golden Belt Lumber Co., 
Manhattan, Kan., discussed the problem of on- 
coming carpenters to take the place of those 
growing old. He referred to the articles pub- 
lished on this subject by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and added that it has become a serious 
problem to the industry and to the public. He 
favored education along these lines in schools 
and colleges but stated that one difficulty is 
bridging the gap between theoretical training 
and practical skill. He urged especially that 
dealers pick out a few bright boys, call their 
attention to the opportunities in this field and 
encourage them to prepare themselves to suc- 
ceed the retiring builders. Mr. Berry told of a 
number of instances in which encouragement 
on his part had led young men to build careers 
for themselves. 

F. E. Tyler, the association counsellor, then 
discussed the Robinson-Patman Act, stating 
that he believed it is very important to the 
industry. He described the purpose of the Act 
and answered many practical questions about 
its operation. He stated that the Act might 
prove to be a good friend of the industry, help- 
ing dealers to sell without cutting prices. 


The Resolutions Summarized 


The resolutions committee reported at this 
time. The report noted that the association is 
entering its golden jubilee year. It paid tribute 
to the president, secretary and other officers, 


This, he said, was a. 
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and extended thanks to 
the press and to those 
aiding in various ways 
in making the conven- 
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tion a success. It asked 
that the operation of 
the FHA be extended and that certain changes 
be made to render the services of the FHA 
more easily available in small cities. It en- 
dorsed the national homes demonstration pro- 
gram; urged that the Government in entering 
the field of crop insurance provide for storage 
of grain upon farms; suggested that boys in 
the CCC be given opportunities of training in 
building ; opposed tax exemptions or other dif- 
ferentials for co-operatives; expressed appreci- 
ation for the work of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, urged that processed steel used in 
building trades be sold through building mate- 
rial yards; asked that manufacturers of clay 
products work out a definite set of sales poli- 
cies; urged schools and colleges to offer train- 
ing in the building trades, and urged the pass- 
ing of laws to regulate itinerant trucker mer- 
chants, 

The final session on Friday morning began 
with the showing of the motion picture of the 
low-cost housing project at -Bethesda, Md. 

Lloyd Spencer, representing the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, then delivered his already fa- 
mous humorous address, “Rough Butts With- 
out a Blemish.” In addition to the stories, 
which produced the usual riot of hilarity, Mr. 
Spencer described briefly the merchandising 
policies of the Bureau and read the “Certi- 
pledge” of voluntary co-operation in market- 


ing. 
FHA and the Lumber Dealer 

Bruce A. Wilson, director of the Division of 
Education, FHA, then delivered his address, 
“The FHA and the Lumber Dealer.” This il- 
luminating address has already been reported in 
earlier issues of this journal. After analyzing 
business development in the United States from 
the beginning of our national history, outlining 
the shifts from producing for a wholesale mar- 
ket to merchandising promotion among final 
consumers, Mr. Wilson stated that without 
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The front of the impressive new Civic Auditorium in Grand Rapids, Mich., where the business sessions of 

the forty-eighth annual convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Association were held, Feb. 3-5. 

With megaphone at mouth, C. C. Schowalter, sergeant-at-arms, is seen summoning wandering lumber- 
men to the conavention hall 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 8.—Blue skies, a 
smiling sun, and tangy air mingled to form a 
perfect winter day for the opening of the forty- 
eighth annual convention of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association on Feb. 3 in the 
Civic Auditorium here. Lumbermen from all 
sections of the Wolverine State to the number 
of 1,050 responded to the call to convene for 
the three-day meeting, and upon adjournment 
were sincere in their comments upon the value 
of the addresses they had heard. A spirit of 
optimism for 1937 prevailed over the group. 

The opening session of the convention con- 
sisted of the annual address by the association 
president, Arthur Kleinpell, Flint, and the 
report of Hunter M. Gaines, Lansing, secretary, 
and the statement of the treasurer, Robert C. 
Restrick of Detroit. A shingle rostrum was 
presented the association in behalf of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau. Previous to these talks, 
invocation had been offered by Rev. E. A. 
Thompson, Grand Rapids, and the dealers were 
welcomed to the city by C. Sophus Johnson, city 
manager. Mr. Johnson stated that the beauti- 
ful auditorium in which the convention was 
being held had been erected five years ago to 
encourage organizations to make Grand Rapids 
their convention headquarters annually. In his 
response Alton J. Hager, Lansing, recalled 
that the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation was the first body to convene in the 
new structure, and also brought out the fact 
that the association was founded in the furniture 
city by a few progressive retail lumber dealers 
in 1889. Mr. Hager said that the present prob- 
lems confronting the industry of abuse in dis- 
tribution and trade ethics were not new, for 
the association was launched originally in an 
attempt to combat these wrongs. 


Associations Needed in 1937 


Mr. Hager feels that lumbermen of the State 
need the help of the association as much in the 
coming year, which has already brewed serious 
labor strife, as at any time in the past. It was 
pointed out to the members that they are getting 
many national services including the FHA 
through their affiliation, and that for their own 
good they ought to take advantage of these 
aids. 

A feature of the opening morning’s session 
was President Kleinpell’s address. He sketched 
the association work during the past few years 
and outlined its hopes for the future. He said 
in part: 

One of the problems that forever confronts 
the retail dealer is the one of distribution. 
No single dealer can cope with this problem 
alone. It even goes beyond the bounds of 
the regional dealers associations and it is 
only by constant effort and co-operation of 
all of the dealers and by constant effort and 





co-operation of all regional associations that 
we can make the maximum number of whole- 
salers and manufacturers see that economical 
distribution requires the service of both the 
wholesale and retail distributor. The retailer 
who represents the industry’s principal con- 
tact with the consumer should be encouraged 
to promote the sales of his wares by adher- 
ence on the part of the wholesaler to dis- 
tribution methods which, through usage, 
have become the unwritten law of the lum- 
ber business. 

Mr. Gaines presented his annual report as 
association secretary, in the course of which it 
was stated that sixty members had been added 
to the association in 1936. He added his voice 
to Mr. Kleinpell’s in urging joint effort to 
battle conflicting forces. The past four years 
especially have brought clearly home the neces- 
sity of many thousands of voices combining in 
order to be heard. Mr. Gaines said that, if 
the 23,000 retail lumber dealers in the United 
States were all organized and asserted them- 
selves, they would wield a tremendous power 
in legislative matters. 

Pinch-hitting for E. L. Kurth, president 
Southern Pine Association, W. H. O’Brien of 
the New Orleans office of the SPA delivered 
one of the most enlightening talks of the three- 
day period. Using Mr. Kurth’s subject, “The 
Lumber Dealers’ Responsibility for Better 
Housing,” he outlined the pertinent points which 
should be included in the business codes of 
modern merchandisers of building materials. 


Homes of Lumber or Substitute? 


Mr. O’Brien reiterated the need for new home 
units that has been stressed by so many con- 
vention speakers this winter, and stated that 
it was up to the dealers whether or not this 
construction was done with lumber or some 
substitute material. About 80 percent of the 
homes built in America in the past have been 
of frame construction, it was said. The main- 
taining of this average depends largely upon 
whether retailers meet the responsibility of a 
changed industry. The speaker urged his audi- 
ence to think in terms of finished homes, and 
to take positive steps to eliminate the practices 
which have heretofore reflected unfavorably 
upon lumber as a building material. Speaking 
of the grave need of concentrating upon quality 
lumber and sound construction, Mr. O’Brien 
said: 

Nothing is more to blame for the loss of 
lumber markets than the inferior quality of 
much of the material furnished the lumber 
user. We often hear it said that good lumber 
is no longer available. We know there is 
nothing to this for it is probably better than 
ever before, but material of inferior quality 
has crept into nearly every market and lum- 
ber buyers can only judge by that offered. 
Our industry is often indicted by a poorly 
built frame house. Competitive materials, 
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Retailers of 


Building Lot 


particularly those which are trying to enter 
the residential field in prefabricated form, 
are taking advantage of this. While knowing 
that it is unfair for the usefulness of lumber 
to be gauged by these examples, we have 
done nothing in a concerted action to over- 
come this problem. 

Today there is greater need than ever 
before for retail lumber dealers to concen- 
trate on the sale of well-seasoned, properly 
manufactured lumber, and to unitedly take 
steps to create an adequate understanding on 
the part of the building public as to the im- 
portance of quality lumber and sound con- 


struction. 
Public Was Educated 


The educational programs conducted by deal- 
ers in Houston and Dallas, Texas, were held 
up as an example for the Michigan members. 
The Lone Star retailers realized that most home 
builders did not know the importance of well- 
seasoned quality lumber so they decided to carry 
on advertising campaigns and teach them vital 
facts. Twenty Houston dealers and twenty-two 
in Dallas in co-operation with the Southern Pine 
Association joined the advertising “faculty.” 

The newspaper ads appeared weekly, and dealt 
with such subjects as why only thoroughly 
seasoned lumber should be used in construction, 
and how much depends upon sound building 
principles. The importance of dealing with 
responsible dealers was emphasized. Contrac- 
tors were told that they have a responsibility 
to persons employing them on a job for a long 
time after the structure is finished, and that by 
using quality lumber they can do much toward 
earning and keeping a good reputation. 

His association will continue to help dealers, 
Mr. O’Brien stated, and has prepared a port- 
folio to enable them to put the program of 
better lumber before the public. The folio will 
be out in a few weeks. 


"Live Locally; Think Nationally" 


Another highlight on the first afternoon’s 
program was the spirited talk made by Vernon 
M. Hawkins, president of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Boston, who 
discussed the importance of associations in the 
lumber industry. Mr. Hawkins’ convincing 
voice swept his audience along with him to a 
forceful climax of: “Go home and show every- 
one what a lumber dealer can do.” 

The speaker stated that one of the troubles 
with the building materials industry has been 
that it lives locally but does not think nation- 
ally. He stressed the need for co-operation of 
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Michigan Told Every Vacant 
Is a Frontier to Conquer 


individual retailers with the national association, 
which, it was pointed out, had much to do with 
shaping the FHA into a unit that has brought 
so many benefits to the industry. On the sub- 
ject of the need for associations, Mr. Hawkins 
added: “We all know that the government is 
in business, and in an effort to keep its snoot 
out of it as much as possible we must have 
organization. We won't get far as individuals.” 

Training of salesmen is of vital importance, 
it was declared, and grading rules should be 
simplified: Going on, he said that the 23,000 
retail lumber dealers in the nation are on the 
spot as to whether or not they are the proper 
outlets for manufacturers’ goods. By their per- 
formance, dealers must show manufacturers that 
they are the logical distributors. 

In pleading for close co-operation under the 
association banner, Mr. Hawkins lashed the mem- 
bers who just sit and take no part in the body’s 
work. Retailers were urged to fight on a 
friendly basis for the good of the entire indus- 
try. “Individual effort is here to stay, if col- 
lective effort is behind it,’ he brought home 
in conclusion, 

Kimball Burr, manager of the air condition- 
ing division of the American Radiator Co., New 
York City, analyzed “Home Air Conditioning” 
in his platform appearance. He felt that air- 
conditioning has a direct relation to the lumber 
industry since both interests are concerned with 
giving people greater living comfort. He 
prophesied that future house builders will install 
systems controlling the inside atmosphere. 

The Social Security Act was discussed by 
John F. Ballinger, who afterwards answered 
questions raised by the lumbermen. The review 
of the act seemed to be appreciated. 


Price-Carding Is Important 


Cy Snyder of Cincinnati, Ohio, told the im- 
portance of using in the lumber yards the funda- 
mental things that have made chain stores suc- 
cessful. He referred to plain price-carding of 
all the items carried by syndicate stores as 
one of the first moves which should be taken, 
and showed samples of neat cards suitable for 
installation in a shed of building materials. 
These cards stated the size of the stock, and its 
price per piece and per thousand feet. Mr. 
Snyder said that price cards eliminate the prac- 
tice of customers bidding for a low price since 
they feel that a dealer who is willing to so 
publicly announce his prices must have honest 
ones. He advised the retailers to first find out 
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what their trade wants, and then sell it at a 
price the customers are willing to pay. 

The last business on the opening day was 
the naming of the following six new directors: 

District 1, R. H. Rayburn, Alpena; District 
7, Fred Westover, Bay City; Dist. 10, Clyde 
Fulton, Charlotte; Dist. 15, George Davis, 
Ann Arbor; Dist. 14, L. G. Erb, Royal Oak, 
and Dist. 17, Arthur Preston of Ann Arbor. 

The holdover and the new directors met in 
closed session on the second morning, during 
which the present officers were re-elected as 
follows: 

President—Arthur Kleinpell, Flint. 

Vice President—Frank H. Mather, Jackson. 

Secretary—Hunter M. Gaines, Lansing. 

Treasurer—Robert C. Restrick, Detroit. 

Following a special noon luncheon Feb. 4, 
sound pictures demonstrating the construction 
of three types of small houses at Bethesda, Md., 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation were shown. They were enjoyed by 
everyone. 


Paint Manufacturer Gives Advice 


Thomas F, Otley, president of the Indiana 
Indestructible Paint Co., Chicago, delivered a 
comprehensive treatise on the subject of paint 
at the opening of the afternoon period. Mr. 
Otley, who comes from a paint family but was 
educated to be a lawyer, has been in the busi- 
ness for about forty years since abandoning his 
legal practice. It was said that the first com- 
mercial paint was made about 1860. Mr. Otley 
does not see why a paint manufacturer should 
object to putting his analysis on the can label, 
if he has confidence in his product. 

Lumber dealers should not sell paint just for 
the profit there is in it, but because they are 
anxious to protect the materials they have sup- 
plied for a structure with a paint covering 
which they know is reliable. Retailers often do 
not study paint chemicals so are not able to 
do a good job of selling, Mr. Otley said. The 
audience was urged to make a thorough study 
of the line of paints handled and its formula 
in order to be sure that the good name of 
lumber will be adequately protected. The 
speaker emphasized the importance of the for- 
mula, and said that if the formula is right the 
product is, and vice versa. The members of 
the association were advised to tell the public 
what they have, and make the manufacturer 
stand back of his merchandise. 

In reply to Mr. Otley’s opinion that com- 
petent State retail lumber dealers associations 
ought to help their members select reliable 
goods, Mr. Kleinpell stated that the Michigan 
association and others are gathering formulas 
from all paint manufacturers for analysis in 
= Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, 

is. 

On an afternoon filled with four ace speeches 
much could be written, but it would involve 
repeating the subject matter of addresses which 
have been reported from other conventions this 
season where the same individuals have spoken. 
An interesting subject, however, was that of 
a talk by Col. Allison F. Scott, assistant to 
Bruce Wilson, director of the Division of 
Education FHA, who discussed “America’s 
Great Need—the Small House.” While the hous- 
ing theme has been woven into practically every 
discourse the past two winters, Col. Scott 
brought out many new slants on it which held 
the attention of a packed hall. 

4-M Program for Housing 

The speaker attacked his subject on four 
fronts, which he termed the “4-M Program.” 
The first point was MERCHANDISING, and 
he launched it by saying that to sell needed 
houses today they must be good buys, well con- 
structed, and packaged. Lumbermen understand, 
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of course, that by “packaged houses” it is meant 
that dwellings be sold complete and ready to 
move into instead of in the raw materials of 
boards, brick, roofing and other components 
which must be assembled into a thing livable. 

The second “M” stood for MARKET. Col. 
Scott said that it is clearly evident that a great 
shortage of residential units exists, and opined 
that practically every town in Michigan needs 
houses. Sixty percent of the tremendous latent 
market is for homes costing under $5,000, it 
was said. Col. Scott stated that surveys showed 
that 70 percent of urban renters are financially 
able to purchase small low-cost houses. 

The next topic considered was MONEY, 
which he defined as purchasing power. Increas- 
ing employment aids the market for owned 
homes, naturally, by putting more money in the 
pockets of a thick slice of the American public. 

The final “M” in Col. Scott’s outline stood 
for MAN-POWER. Skillful selling was de- 
clared necessary in creative merchandising, and 
few dealers have done it in the past, he stated. 
“In your business it is impossible to carry a 
house out to a prospect’s home and show it 
to him, but you can build a demonstration 
residence and take him to it,” it was pointed 
out. Dealers must learn to sell personal com- 
forts and style in homes today. It was pre- 
dicted that it was very possible that in 1940 
a lumber yard may be nothing more than a unit 
of salesmen, who would be trained, intelligent 
and efficient specialists in their work. 


Everyone Entitled to Own Home 


In concluding his splendid address, Col. Scott 
said that low-cost housing is inevitable since 
small-wage workingmen are entitled to their 
own roofs as much as salaried executives. The 
market depends, however, upon retailers selling 
by demonstration instead of the old practice of 
trying to get a prospect to visualize the beauty 
of a residence from a blueprint. 

Raymond Foley, State FHA director of De- 
troit, spoke briefly. In his short talk he said 
that no county in Michigan is without FHA 
help, and that he regards low-cost housing as 
the ultimate in service to customers. The 
Wolverine State has risen to third in the nation, 
and had 6,500 new housing units erected within ° 
its borders last year, a larger number than the 
previous five years combined. It is believed 
that building in Michigan will be even more 
extensive in 1937. 

The effect of Consumer Co-operatives upon 
the lumber business was ably discussed by 
Charles W. Hestwood of Kansas City, Mo. He 
reviewed how the movement was given root 
in the United States under the cloak of religion, 
and told how its principles have been quietly 
instilled in the minds of young school pupils 
in many parts of the country. The “co-ops” 
were said to declare that their aim is to take 
the profit-motive out of business, whereas two 
of their fundamentals are to pay a fixed rate 
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West Coast Industry Agrees That 


Increase Assessment for Market Extension—To Put More Force Behind Hemlock— 


Discuss Grade-Marking—See Low-Cost Housing as Big Domestic Opportunity 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 29.—When the annual 
meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was called to order at 9:30 this morning 
it looked like the attendance would be disap- 
pointing, due to a heavy fall of snow the night 
before throughout much of the territory. How- 
ever, before noon the room was filled, and the 
association officers were well repaid for their 
painstaking efforts to put on an excellent pro- 
gram, as more than one lumberman was heard 
to remark, following adjournment in the eve- 
ning, that it was the best Association meeting 
they had ever attended. The lumbermen were 
in excellent spirits as they faced the platform, 
with their speakers standing behind the beauti- 
ful red cedar shingle pulpit supplied by the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau for their use. As evi- 
dence of the jovial mood which prevailed 
among these lumbermen, they voted unani- 
mously to increase their assessment for trade 
promotion work 2% cents per thousand feet, so 
that the work could be enlarged during the 
coming year. 

The walls of the meeting room were covered 
with charts and photographs showing the sta- 
tistical position of the industry, and what it 
faces in the way of a rejuvenated building in- 
dustry. They also illustrated the work that 
has been done in trade promotion during the 
past year, and some of the uses that fir lumber 
is being put to in such well known projects as 
the Coulee Dam. 

Telegrams indicating that the Pacific Coast 
maritime strike was definitely nearing settle- 
ment were received with applause. 

President T. Victor Larson, of Noti, Ore., 
was re-elected at a meeting of the board of 
directors. 

An outstanding feature was attendance of a 
large delegation of retail lumber dealers, 
headed by the president of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Carl Blackstock, of 
Seattle, accompanied by Dominic Brace, presi- 
dent of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club. 

It was a democratic meeting, with repre- 
sentatives of all branches of the lumber in- 
dustry present, including wholesale, retail and 
manufacturing lumbermen and commercial log- 
gers, as well as architects and Federal and 
State forestry officials. 

Trade extension, both foreign and domestic, 
occupied the spotlight for the greatest part 
of the time. Discussion on the different branches 
of this movement centered around the two star 
speakers, W. S. Culbertson, counsel for the 
export and import service of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and Theodore 
E. Damm, chief of industries section, Federal 
Housing Administration, both of Washington, 
D.C 


Grade and inspection and grade-marking oc- 
cupied two places on the program, both in 
charge of C. G. Kinney, of Portland, chairman 
of the committee on grades and inspection. 

The open forum held on grade-marking, at 
which Kenneth Smith, secretary of the Lum- 
ber & Allied Products Institute, of Los An- 
geles, presented the retail dealer and consumer 
viewpoints on grade-marked lumber, would 
have rivaled the interest aroused by the dis- 
cussions above referred to had it not been for 
the lateness of the hour and the apprehension 
regarding transportation facilities because of 
the “unusual” weather conditions. 


Lumber Outlook Never More Hopeful 


President Victor Larson, after briefly sketch- 
ing the history of the formation of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, asked W. B. 
Greeley, secretary-manager of the association, 


to present the lumber picture, with a running 
review of West Coast and National associa- 
tion doings in 1936 and 1937. Colonel Greeley 
said in part: 

At no time in my memory has the lumber 
situation been as hopeful as at the present. 
The unfilled order files at the mills today 
are in excess of one billion feet, which is 
equivalent to eight weeks’ production during 
the peak years of 1923 to 1929. The relation 
of unfilled orders to stock is the strongest 
situation of any time that I know anything 
about. It is true that the maritime strike 
precipitated this situation, but I believe the 
position would have been strong without it. 
In 1937 residential construction will lead the 
way. We shall have a splendid year if we 
make it so. This year offers the finest chance 
our operators have ever had. Production 
control in relation to unfilled orders, if prop- 
erly carried out, will give a strong market 
throughout the year. Our weakest point is 
our foreign market, and that subject has been 
set out as one of our most important for 
discussion today. 

The most significant association work in 
1936 was the rebuilding of trade promotion. 
Market extension will be still more important 
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in 1937. No statistics are needed to tell our 
members that we are in an upswing of build- 
ing. It is likely to last three years or more. 
It is the time when trade promotion money 
will do the most good because the country 
is really building. The business is here, to 
be had by industries which most aggressively 
go after it. 

The lumber industry is not licked, it is not 
passing on. While we do lose ground here 
and there, there are many places where the 
use of lumber is gaining. Lumber should 
not take the natural flow of orders coming 
from business recovery in a spirit of thank- 
fulness for another crust. It should take this 
additional. business as evidence of its per- 
manent market. Now is just the time to get 
lumber into as wide use as possible, against 
the downswing in general business that 
sooner or later may follow. 

One of the constructive things done in 1936 
was to create the general maritime commit- 
tee. With our traffic department, it is un- 
dertaking the same service for cargo ship- 
pers that the association has long provided 
for rail shippers. 

We can scarcely overstate the importance 
of transportation costs to West Coast lum- 
ber. They limit our scale of production, the 
utilization of our logs and the price realized 
by our mills. The 78 cents rail rate to offi- 
cial territory now appears to be well estab- 
lished. In the long run it will hold down 





.costs of intercoastal shipments as well as 


extend rail shipments. 

The association has taken a definite stand 
in support of the Pettingill Bill, dealing with 
the authority of railroads to publish com- 
petitive long-haul rates which may be less 
than intermediate rates, This is in line with 
our long view traffic policy; which is, to 
work for lower transportation costs to our 
larger markets. 


Relations with National Association 


In regard to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Colonel Greeley said in 
part: “The West Coast budget for 1937 sets 
up a payment of dues for the National of $4,400 
per month. We have become, by a slight lead, 
the largest contributors to the National or- 
ganization of the lumber industry.” 

Colonel Greeley briefly sketched some of the 
activities of the National. He said: “We are 
vitally interested in it. I regard the National 
as the strongest factor we have. Two of the 
outstanding things it has accomplished have 
been its drive to revive foreign lumber trade 
and its efforts toward Government aid in the 
building of homes.” He particularly mentioned 
timber connectors and how important they have 
been to construction in the West Coast indus- 
try. He pointed out that 57 percent of the 
money to be spent by the National in 1937, 
more than $99,000 will go for trade promotion. 


Address of the President 


President Larson, in delivering his address, 
first thanked Colonel Greeley and members of 
the staff for their good work during the past 
year. He also expressed appreciation of the 
interest in the association shown by the indi- 
vidual members. He pointed out that the 186 
members of the association produce about 75 
percent of the lumber output of the West Coast 
district. 

The president stressed the subject of trade 
promotion. Going into it extensively as one 
of the subjects of greatest importance to the 
lumbermen, he urged them to extend their 
promotion activities. He particularly pointed 
out the market for lumber that may be ex- 
pected in the one- and two-family houses that 
it is hoped to build during 1937. Mr. Larson 
paid special tribute to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association for its trade pro- 
motion activities. 


No Grading Rule Changes Planned 


C. G. Kinney, chairman of the committee on 
grades and inspection, told of the. successful 
work of the department during the past year 
and notified the members that the committee 
was making no recommendations for changing 
any grading rules at the present time. He par- 
ticularly lauded the work of L. A. Nelson and 
his inspectors. Mr. Kinney then asked H. E. 
Morgan, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview, Wash., to tell of the start that has 
been made in the education of mill employees 
in lumber grades. This is a movement whereby 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau and’ the 
inspection department of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association have co-operated ‘in es- 
tablishing classes for education of -lumber 
graders. The first one was established at’ Long- 
view, and the course decided upon comprised 
12 lessons. There is a well recognized’ need 
for lumber graders, as production is expand- 
ing. 

The Weyerhaeuser company sent bulletins to 
the members of its crew notifying them of these 
classes in grading. Out of a force of 1,400 
men 439 filed applications. A written exami- 
nation is given after egch of the lessons. Thus 
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Promotion Is Its Greatest Need 


Foreign Outlook and Tariffs Attentively Studied—Transportation Costs Seen as 


Limiting Factor—Hail Ending of Maritime Strike and Big Railroad Orders 


far six lessons have been given. The depart- 
ment of grades is now ready to start courses 
at other mills. The instructors are inspectors 
of the above named inspection services. At the 
Weyerhaeuser plant the night-shift class, of 160 
mcn, meets Monday afternoon; the day crew 


y 


at 7 o’clock on the same evening. 


On Reviving the Export Trade 


During discussion of reviving the export 
trade in West Coast Lumber, E. W. Demarest, 
Tacoma, chairman of the committee on govern- 
mental relations, took charge, speaking briefly 
on some of the more important matters in con- 
nection with the export business. One thing 
coming up this year is the expiration, in June, 
of the $3 excise tax on lumber. It will be im- 
portant to have Congress extend this act. Mr. 
Demarest told of etforts being made to get 
better support for the work of expanding for- 
eign trade, and said that this branch of the 
industry needed additional funds to keep men 
at Washington, D. C., in connection with trade 
agreements. He spoke of the good fortune of 
the export lumber industry in securing the 
services of W. S. Culbertson, of Washington, 
D. C., as counsel for the lumber export and 
import service of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. Culbertson was 
formerly a member of the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Mr. Culbertson, introduced by Mr. Dema- 
rest, delivered an intensely interesting address 
on reciprocal trade agreements. He dwelt par- 
ticularly on lumber’s place in the reciprocal 
trade negotiations. As to reciprocal trade 
agreements in general, Mr. Culbertson stated 
that they are a somewhat different approach 
to the tariff problem than has been common 
in this country in the past. He called it a 
scientific approach. Mr. Culbertson said that 
both political parties have made many mis- 
takes and have much to account for. Also both 
parties have contributed to a more scientific 
method of handling the tariff. Formerly, in 
this country, the tariff problem was one based 
on production problems, but now it is a ques- 
tion of distribution. He expressed it as his 
view that the trade agreement ‘act of 1934 was 
an extension of the scientific development of 
tariff making. 

He pointed out that since 1914 many barriers 
have been set up all over the world which 
have restricted America’s economic opportuni- 
ties in foreign markets, and emphasized that the 
United States needs a world stage for its prod- 
ucts. He said: “We no longer function eco- 
nomically within our territorial boundaries. We 
want to make our policies co-extensive with our 
economic frontier.” He spoke of the recip- 
rocal trade treaties as a non-partisan program. 
He said that of Secretary Hull’s program at 
least the principal features were first sponsored 
by the Republican leaders. 

Mr. Culbertson asked, “Is lumber « dependent 
on foreign trade, and how important is the 
lumber export market?” and told the lumber- 
men they must decide what their fundamental 
policy is to be. He stated that the National 
Foreign Trade Council, which is interested 
in the broad aspects of foreign trade, had done 
something very much out of the ordinary when 
it passed a resolution which introduced the 
name of a special industry, namely, lumber. 
The resolution stated that lumber must be con- 
sidered fundamentally an export industry. The 
State Department has also recognized the same 
status for the industry, and the speaker de- 


clared that the loss of export markets means 
a waste in lumber products, and stated that a 
diversity of markets is necessary. He said 
that, paradoxical as it may seem, foreign mar- 
kets will aid in the conservation of United 
States forests. 

However, he said, the program should in- 
clude in these agreements adequate protection 
for domestic markets. He expressed the opin- 
ion that it would be sound policy for the lum- 
ber industry to request continuation of the 
present excise taxes on lumber. He also called 
attention to the important problems, in connec- 
tion with the customs service, which this ex- 
port and import service is looking after ; among 
them being the interpretation of tariff laws by 
the customs officers. Mr. Culbertson stated 
that his organization is going to insist on the 
proper marking of imported lumber products. 

He urged the lumbermen to seek proper con- 
sideration of agreements coming up, and stated 
that the British preference agreement resulted 
in loss of foreign markets for United States 
lumber more than anything else. He said that 
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British preference is a real problem for the 
lumber industry. He pointed out that it has 
a legal side, but thought the time would come 
when the United States will face England with 
this problem and begin a movement which will 
gradually reduce the preferences, because it 
was his belief that the policy is contrary to 
the “most favored nation” clause. 


President L. E. Force, of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., followed with a few 
remarks in which he said he couldn’t discuss 
anything that Mr. Culbertson said because he 
agreed with everything. Mr. Culbertson had 
paid a handsome tribute to the work of Wilson 
Compton, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Mr. Force spe- 
cifically expressed his agreement with Mr. Cul- 
bertson in that view. He then told of the es- 
tablishment of the export and import depart- 
ment of the National association, and of the 
employing of counsel, in the person of Mr. Cul- 
bertson, and asked for greater support of the 
National by exporters and all lumbermen. 

A number of lumber exporters present at 
the meeting were introduced, all of whom 
briefly expressed their accord with the state- 
ments of Mr. Culbertson. 


Canadian Viewpoint Is Presented 


At this point J. O. Cameron, president of 
the Cameron Lumber Co., Victoria, B. C., the 
only British Columbia manufacturer who has 
retained his membership in the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, took the floor to 
briefly state the Canadian point of view, saying : 

We Canadians didn’t take much business 
from you in this export field. We took it 
from Russia, Sweden and Norway. We have 
increased our sales to many foreign coun- 
tries, including the British Dominions, be- 
cause we spent $250,000 in two years in de- 
veloping these markets. We educated the 
Britishers to use our standard sizes. It 
wasn’t easy to do. We sent commissions of 
lumber manufacturers to South Africa, and 
in that country we increased our business 
from 20 million to 60 million feet per year. 
In Australia, because of the very high duties, 
they are buying our fir, spruce, cedar and 
hemlock logs, and not very much lumber. 
We lumber manufacturers don’t like it. 

Mr. Cameron expressed the opinion that if 
the lumber manufacturers of Washington and 
Oregon would use the same efforts in exploit- 
ing and selling foreign customers they would 
get their share of the export trade. 


Huge "'Unshipped Orders" File 


R. E. Seeley, chairman of the general mari- 
time committee of the West Coast association, 
told of the work that his committee has done 
since its creation 15 months ago. He also re- 
viewed the situation among the cargo shippers 
at the present time. Today’s “unshipped or- 
ders” file for Atlantic Coast alone is 375 million 
feet. It would take four months to move this, 
with the present available space. The mills, 
however, could load this lumber out within 
forty-five to sixty days. There is a shortage 
of Atlantic Coast space. The steamship com- 
panies are planning a raise in rates. They have 
already inaugurated a raise in the rates to 
California. The organization of this commit- 
tee has given the steamship companies an or- 
ganized lumber industry with which to deal, 
and Mr. Seeley expressed the belief that in 
the future lumbermen will secure more con- 
sideration. 


Outcome of the Election 


In addition to the re-election of T. V. Lar- 
son as president, J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, was 
elected vice-president for Washington, and 
George T. Gerlinger, of Portland, as vice-presi- 
dent for Oregon. Hillman Leuderman, of Port- 
land, was elected treasurer. 

J. D. Tennant, Longview, Wash., was elected 
honorary trustee. Trustees at large are: Ed- 
mond Hayes, Eugene, Ore.; Charles Ingram 
and Corydon Wagner, Tacoma. Representa- 
tives of small mills on the board are: W. B. 
Foster for Oregon, and J. P. Carlson for 
Washington. 


Enlarging Markets Through Trade 
Promotion 


At the afternoon session, with Corydon Wag- 
ner, chairman of the West Coast lumber trade 
promotion committee, presiding, trade promo- 
tion work, including grade marking, was consid- 
ered. Mr. Wagner in opening the meeting 
stated that the news of settlement of the long- 
shoremen strike was heartening to those inter- 
ested in discussing trade promotion. Another 
announcement which was received with ap- 
plause was to the effect that the Great North- 
ern, the Northern Pacific, and the Burlington 
railroad companies have each announced orders 
for new cars which will carry in their speci- 
fications the use of wood sheathing, showing a 
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trend toward use of more wood in the manu- 
facture of box cars. 

Mr. Wagner pointed to the accomplishments 
of the British Columbia lumber manufacturers 
in promoting the use of their products in for- 
eign countries as an example of trade promo- 
tion results. In outlining what the association 
has béen doing during the last 15 months he 
noted the establishment of a force of six trained 
fieldmen working for the West Coast woods, 
in addition to the staff in the Seattle office. 
This work is to take the largest part of the 
budget during this period. In addition, the 
association has published data regarding West 
Coast woods, for both technical and popular 
consumption. Probably the most important 
publication was the “Douglas Fir Use Book,” 
for which there has been a heavy demand, and 
which is now in its second edition. A “Direc- 
tory of the Industry” has also been prepared 
and published. An export book has been pre- 
pared and is ready to be published. This book 
will be translated into foreign languages for 
use in various countries. 


Market for West Coast Hemlock 


A special activity of the association during 
the past few months has been the survey of 
the potential market for West Coast hemlock. 
This wood is an important species in West 
Coast forests. T. J. Torkelson, of the asso- 
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ciation field staff, who has charge of this sur- 
vey briefly told of the progress that has been 
made. He divided the hemlock situation into 
two problems; first, the necessity of removing 
hemlock from the bargain counter for all time 
to come; second, increasing the market for this 
wood to keep pace with the increasing produc- 
tion. Loggers estimate that within the next 
few years there will be an increase of 33% 
percent in the input of hemlock. West Coast 
hemlock, he said, has suffered from the old- 
time prejudice against the eastern type hem- 
lock, and it will be necessary to sell manufac- 
turers, salesmen and retailers on the virtues 
of this product for those uses where it has 
special value. He recommended publication of 
a handbook on the values and uses of hemlock. 
The report of his survey will be presented to 
meetings of sales managers for West Coast 
woods, to be arranged in the near future. 

Mr. Wagner asserted that, looking to the 
future, the most outstanding market is that of 
the low-cost house. There is also an oppor- 
tunity in the export field, and another in the 
box and packaging industry. 

President W. B. Nettleton, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, outlined 
the development work of the National on low 
cost housing. He told of the success of the 
association in sponsoring the building of low 
cost demonstration houses in Washington. 
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Benefits of Small-House Campaign 


The audience was shown a talking film of 
low-cost lumber homes built at Bethesda, Mary- 
land. Following this picture Theodore E, 
Damm, of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion discussed this demonstration small house 
program, concluding by saying: 


Obviously, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration will co-operate with the building in- 
dustry in the development of such a pro- 
gram. The extent of such co-operation has 
not yet been definitely defined. Certainly it 
stands ready to assist in every possible man- 
ner. To summarize, the stage is all set for 
the revival of home building. In fact, such 
a revival is already under way. Naturally 
every one connected with the industry will 
profit from the proposed Demonstration Home 
program regardless of: whether or not he 
actively participates in it. However, the 
manufacturers and dealers who will profit 
most are those whose products are right, 
whose distribution, is adequate, whose financ- 
ing arrangements are complete, and whose 
sales programs are comprehensive, agegres- 
sive and intelligently directed. 


President Nettleton of the National, refer- 
ring to statement of a previous speaker that 
manufacturers of competing materials have 25 
technical men to send into the field, said: “We 
don’t have just 25 technical men to send into 
the field, we have thousands of experts—the 
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Four Statistical Charts That Were Prepared to Make Clear the Position of the West Coast Industry (Vertical scales are in million feet) 
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retail lumbermen 
country.” 

W. C. Bell, secretary-manager of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, told how 
the retailers of the country, organized through 
their regional associations into the National 
Lumber Dealers Association, are doing and will 
continue to do their part in this Small Home 
program. He announced that they could get 
their kits for promoting the demonstration of 
small houses from the headquarters of the 
Western association, and assured the manufac- 
turers that they were certain to have the whole- 
hearted support of the retailers. 

Mr. Damm had expressed the hope that 
lumbermen would build at least 1,000 of these 
demonstration homes, but Mr. Bell expressed 
the opinion that several thousand would be 
built, and that 1,000 of them would be built in 
the five Northwest States by members of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. In 
support of this, he quoted typical letters from 
some retailers in the district who are ready 
to start building houses as soon as they can 
get the details. He called on retailers present 
from different districts, and they gave an esti- 
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mate of the number of demonstration homes 
that their communities were ready to build at 
once. 

Carl Blackstock, president of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, reiterated the 
importance of the thousands of retailers in the 
United States and the part they play in dis- 
tributing the products of the manufacturers. In 
this respect he said: “In your trade promotion, 
don’t neglect this big field of retail distrib- 
utors.” He then called attention to the expira- 
tion date’ for the Federal Housing Act, and 
urged all lumbermen to work for its continua- 
tion, particularly for extension of Title I for 
at least one year. 

He alluded to the present strong market po- 
sition of the manufacturers, and warned them 
not to “go crazy” with price advances. 

Many pertinent facts were brought out dur- 
ing this discussion, and it was followed by the 
passing of a-resolution approving the. recom- 
mendation of the Board of Trustees that trade 
promotion assessments be increased by 2% cents 
per thousand feet. 


Open Forum on Grade-Marking 


Carl G. Kinney, of Portland was asked to 
preside during the open forum on grade-mark- 
ing. Colonel Greeley pointed out that grade- 
marking has received a great impetus during 
the past year, due largely to the amount of 
Government building, to which it affords very 
much needed protection. On many of its pro- 
jects the Government must accept the lowest 
bid, and in such situations grade-marked lum- 
ber is a protection against the supplying of 
sub-standard products. Particularly in highly 
competitive markets the West Coast Associa- 
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tion recommends grade-marked lumber as a 
protection to the builder. 

Kenneth Smith, secretary of the Lumber & 
Allied Products Institute, Los Angeles, had 
traveled more than 1,000 miles to tell the lum- 
bermen of the success of the grade-marking 
movement in this district. [This address, in 
large part, appears on pages 64-65 of this issue. 
—EpITor. } 

Yale Henry, president of the Henry Mill 
& Timber Co., Tacoma, pointed out the diffi- 
culties in connection with grade-marking from 
the standpoint of the water-shipping sawmill. 
In the water trade the lumber is shipped green, 
and is difficult to mark; more than that, a cer- 
tain amount of degrading takes place in transit, 
so that a grade-mark at the time of loading 
on the vessel might not be the proper grade- 
mark at the time a particular piece reached 
its destination. A substantial number of the 
mills shipping green lumber by water are op- 
posed to grade-marking at the mills. 

The lumbermen present felt that the time 
was too short to reach definite conclusions on 
this most interesting subject, and therefore it 
is proposed that the subject be given further 
consideration at group meetings in the near 
future. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Salesmen See Big, Long Continued 
Demand for Lumber 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 8.—The Baltimore and 
Washington Lumber Sales Club, at its monthly 
meeting, held in the Continental Hotel at 
Washington, elected Joseph L. Crupper, of the 
Steel City Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., to 
membership and discussed conditions in the 
trade, with special reference to effects of the 
settlement of the seamen’s strike. No one was 
willing to- predict just what would happen 
when the movement of West coast stocks to 
the East was resumed, but the belief prevailed 
that prospect of any early congestion was elim- 
inated, because of the naturally large require- 
ments in all of the Eastern markets that have 
had to be deferred and on account of the great 
demand for forest products that is certain to 
result from the destruction caused by the 
floods in the Middle West. The salesmen gen- 
erally inclined to the opinion that there would 
be plenty of room for all the lumber that can 
be turned out for months, if not for years, 
so that prices may be expected to remain high. 
The call for fir is stated to be unprecedented. 
Steamers were expected to start with lumber 
cargoes by Feb. 13, but it will take some time 
for the flow to become regular. 














Fifteen New Members Brought Into 
Hoo-Hoo Club 


SPOKANE, WasH., Feb. 8—The Hoo-Hoo 
Club of Spokane held its annual banquet and 
initiation of 15 new members Feb. 4 at the 
Spokane Hotel. James Brown, of the Long 
Lake Lumber Co., was toastmaster, and enter- 
tainment was furnished by the orchestra of the 
Western Pine Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.) Hal 
Dixon and Fred Wickwire were in charge of 
arrangements. 





Coronation Celebration to Use 


Much B. C. Lumber 


_ Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 6.—British Colum- 
bia Douglas fir will play a prominent part in 
the coronation ceremonies in London in May. 
Millions of feet will be used to make stands 
from which the coronation crowds will view the 
spectacular and historic processions, H. M. 
Office of Works alone will use 3 million feet of 
British Columbia fir for public’ stands, and 
much more will be used in building private 
stands on buildings etc. Much of the lumber 
has already arrived in the United Kingdom. 





Prices Reduced 
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Every Home and Camp 
Builder a Prospect 


Your customers want a fire- 
place that really heats—that 
will not smoke. Now, they can 
all afford these Heatilator ad- 
vantages. At the new low 
prices, the Heatilator adds but 
little to the cost of the com- 
pleted fireplace—is easier to 


sell. 
The Same 
Dependable Service 


Increased production per- 
mits Heatilator price reduc- 
tions in the face of rising manu- 
facturing costs. Yet the same 
high quality will continue to 
insure life-time service and 
satisfaction for every Heatila- 
tor owner. 


More Building in 1937 


A greater number of homes 
and camps—hence, a greater 
number of Heatilator Fire- 
places—will be built this year. 
‘ Recommend the Heatilator for 
every fireplace job you sell— 
make each sale pay you this 
extra profit. 


HEATILATOR CoO. 
792 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The new Heatilator prices sound interesting to 
me. Please send complete dealer information. 
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By 
KENNETH SMITH, 


Lumber & Allied Products Institute, 


Los Angeles, California 


In 1930 the progressive retail lumber mer- 
chants of Los Angeles embarked jointly with 
you (as your licensees) upon a great adven- 
ture in merchandising. We needed desper- 
ately to end substitution of No. 3 for “common” 
in order to overcome the price chaos that was 
destroying the established businesses built and 
carried on for the previous sixty years on the 
basis of selling just one grade of construction 
lumber—“common.” You needed, just as badly, 
to restore the confidence of the public in lum- 
ber in that great metropolitan market. 

We carried the torch for you through the 
depression, even after you were forced to dis- 
continue your trade promotion work. Then, in 
1936, we really “went to town” with “W. C. 
L. A.” officially grade-marked Douglas fir 
boards, dimension and timbers. 

It is a happy privilege to be here today to 
report on the achievements of our joint enter- 
prise and I hope, by giving you a picture of 
that experience, to bring you something that 
will be helpful. Grade-marking was mothered 
by necessity. Necessity, needless to say, kicked 
us into a realization that we must do what had 
long been advocated as both ideal and prac- 
tical, that is: Quit selling unmarked lum- 
ber ourselves, and then “take the mystery out 
of lumber” by telling the public why we were 
no longer going to sell, Douglas fir boards, 
dimension and timbers unless each piece bore 
the official grade-mark of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Looking a Desperate Situation in the Face 


Depression emphasis on “price” had brought 
us by 1935 to the point where lumber was 
being sold on price alone again, almost to as 
great an extent as was the case in 1928 and 
1929 when we first began to seek some way of 
preventing our market from becoming strictly 
a low-grade “price” market. We had learned 
from experience that just offering grade- 
marked lumber was not enough. Realization 
had come, too, from looking a desperate sit- 
uation in the face, that so long as we contin- 
ued to countenance the selling of unmarked 
Douglas fir for construction purposes, con- 
tractors would buy No. 3 and substitute it for 
No. 1. Worse, that the price at which No. 1 
and No. 2 could be sold would continue to be 
set by the dealer who carried nothing except 
No. 3. 

So, when our leading dealers, comprising a 
group doing more than 75 percent of the busi- 
ness in Los Angeles, decided last year to 
quit selling unmarked Douglas fir and spend 
$12,000 to correct that condition, their primary 
motive, very frankly, was to keep their own 
business from being destroyed by uninformed 
and unprincipled competition; but we had the 
added incentive to serve the public honestly 
and to build future goodwill for our industry, 
and prevent further inroads of substitute com- 
petition by seeing to it, as far as we possibly 
could, that the lumber industry made no fur- 
ther contribution to the gypping of the public 
by jerry builders. 


Standardized and Advertised to Success 


Our program has been astoundingly success- 
ful. We have not discovered anything new 
and we have not done anything sensational. 
All we did was to quit selling unidentifiable 
grades and then to use proven and established 
advertising principles to let the public know 
we had reformed. 

‘ We spend most of our money for 3- or 4- 
column ads that dominate the page. We blow 
one up occasionally to use as a poster in our 
yards, and I have brought along a couple of 
these to show you more graphically than is 
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possible by words just how we are handling 
this advertising campaign. 

We have told the consumer very frankly 
that there are crooks in the lumber business 
and crooks in the contracting business, and 
that, if he does not buy officially guaranteed 
grade-marked lumber, he can very readily be 
gypped. We have told him that it is just 
as uneconomical to buy too good a grade of 
lumber as to buy too poor a grade of lumber. 

Then we have told him that he can be cer- 
tain as to quality by buying officially grade- 
marked Douglas fir. We have told him why 
it is necessary that lumber should be marked. 
We have told him that it costs him not a 
penny more for this guaranty. We have ex- 
plained why we do not mark the lumber our- 
selves, but place our entire reliance upon the 
copyrighted mark of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, the integrity of which is 
guaranteed by its own constant supervision. 

We have harped on the theme that grade- 
marking of lumber is not an advertising de- 
vice; that it is a commercial practice to safe- 
guard the integrity of standard products; that 
it is not a means of exploiting proprietary 
products; that it is an association undertaking 
to secure adherence to recognized standard 
grading rules for its, and our, protection. 


Some Still Think Old Methods Smart 


Many dealers are not supporting this pro- 
gram yet. It has only been going ten months. 
Some dealers still honestly think that by smart 
buying (“smart” meaning to buy from mills 
which sweeten grades) they can by upgrad- 
ing buy for less than their competitor and that, 


bers of your association, to continue to offer 
in our market far more unmarked Douglas 
fir than we had expected would be the case 
by the time the campaign had been running 
a year. When we started this campaign, we 
honestly regarded it as a battle on behalf of 
the manufacturer as much as in our own de- 
fense, because our campaign would, if suc- 
cessful, prevent this large and important mar- 
ket becoming strictly a low-grade dumping 
ground, and a paradise for the manufacturer of 
substitutes. 


Proves Lumber Can Be Sold on Use-Value 


The group which has sponsored this cam- 
paign feels (and has a right to feel) that it is 
doing the most constructive job the industry 
has seen for many a long year. It has demon- 
strated that lumber can be-«sold on its use 
value, and that it does not necessarily have 
to be sold just on price. 

One most important fact, and a highly de- 
sirable feature, is that grade-marking makes an 
invaluable contribution to the maintenance of 
those established distribution practices which 
have been recognized as ethical and sound 
by all branches of the industry. 

From the standpoint of attaining our objec- 
tive, I can say frankly that we have been suc- 
cessful beyond our fondest expectations. We 
have reversed the trend, and are once more 
able to sell Nos. 1 and 2 at a differential above 
No. 3, in keeping with the difference in value 
and the difference in cost. The percentage of 
No. 3 sold has been decreased to the point 
where it bears a proper relation to the other 
items, and does not dominate the market or set 





NAME ofFIRM[LBR. 
No.1. Sst 


The sturdy grade most widely used for all 

truction purp . It is commonly speci- 
fied in good building for sills, bracing, posts, 
girders, joists and rafters. 














WEST| NAME of FIRMILBR. 
COASD SEL. MERCH. ASS 


A grade one step higher than No. 1, combin- 
—_ strength and fine appearance. It carries 
only small, tight knots; hence is recommended 
for exposed ceiling joists, rafters and beams 
in English or Spanish architecture. 

















if all the mills ship grade-marked lumber, they 
will no longer be able to do this. Most of 
those who are not supporting it, however, are 
those dealers who were (and are) catering to 
the buyer who wants unmarked No. 3, and 
there are, of course, a few who want to do their 
own substituting and want the buying public 
kept ignorant. 

Unfortunately, some large shippers who want 
to dump No. 3 and dunnage on this market, 
still choose to deliberately cater to those deal- 
ers and encourage them in their opposition, not 
seeming to have the vision to realize that when 
they have destroyed a major market (and 
Los Angeles is a major market) for the No. 
2 and better products of the log, and have 
with that pressure pulled the value of the 
upper grades down, they will ultimately get 
for themselves a much lower net realization 
for the log. 

The only phase in which we have been dis- 
appointed has been in this failure of some 
manufacturers of Douglas fir to follow through 
and supply properly grade-marked Douglas fir 
boards, dimension and timbers to our members. 
Many have done this, but there have been 
enough good members of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, upon whom we relied 
for support, added to those who are not mem- 


the price on No. 1 and No. 2. It is absurd to 
assert, as some wholesalers and manufacturers 
have, that honestly marking Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
for what they actually are, brands No. 2 and 
No. 3 as inferior and hurts their sale. The 
actual demonstrated fact is that grade-marking 
increases the use of No. 2, prevents the unin- 
formed consumer being deceived by unbranded 
No. 3, and has acted to restore the old-time 
faith and confidence of specifiers, consumers 
and lenders in Douglas fir construction lumber. 


Protects Future Markets for Lumber 


I am inclined to feel that my wholesale 
friends and my friends in the manufacturing 
field, who have criticized the effect of the mer- 
chandising policies of the dealers in Los An- 
geles as not being helpful to the manufacturers, 
have been too hasty in their judgment, a 
have not taken occasion to examine critically the 
history, the background, or the effect of what 
has happened in the manufacturing field and 
in the merchandising field. 

I can readily understand why a man who has 
not been engaged in the merchandising field 
will criticize anything which will keep him from 
doing what looks to him most practical from 
strictly a producing viewpoint but, at the same 
time, it does not follow that doing things m 
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IEWPOINTS ON 
RE GRADE-MARKING 


the easiest manner is necessarily the most prof- 
itable over the long pull. 

What you have been doing as an industry 
to get rid of the lower grade log you are now 
bringing in, is indefensible upon any ground 
except that you have ceased to care whether 
you ruin the age-old reputation of wood and 
destroy its future markets so long as you can 
cut out and get out. 


Output of No. 3 Enormously Increased 


If you will examine such records as are 
available, you will find some very interesting 
things in connection with the No. 3 common 
production and merchandising. In 1926 you 
produced 3.17 percent of No. 3 (typical log 
1923-4-5-6, covering 5% billion feet). In 1936 
it was 10 percent. This means that in ten years 
you have trebled your production of No. 3. 
Why? Was it consciously and deliberately done 
to take care of a need of consumers? You and 
I know that it was not. 

I am reasonably familiar with the combina- 
tion of circumstances which brought this about, 
but I think it is fair to ask, in analyzing this 
problem, “What did you do, when you found 
yourself faced with this tremendously increased 
production of No. 3, to find a market for it 
apart from just dumping it in California?” 
Now, No. 3 has plenty of use-value, and, had 
yor had a proper regard for it and had the 
courage to keep rot out of it and limit knot 
sizes in 1926, you might have established it as 
good, usable framing for light construction. 
Your present belated effort to establish No. 3, 
as now defined, as good framing, is decidedly 
ill advised. It is futile to try to promote the 
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for 2-inch No. 3. Instead, that portion of the 
log which produces No. 3 should be cut to 
1-inch and you should, through your promotion 
organization (and in doing it I am sure you 
will find the co-operation of retail merchants 
everywhere) push its use as sheathing, sub- 
flooring, form lumber etc., the field wherein 
you can conscientiously recommend it as an 
economical purchase. Even for such purposes, 
however, No. 3 should be tight-knotted and 
free of rot. 


Methods of Disposing of Lower Grades 


That would help, but it is not a solution 
Those markets are not large enough, and ply- 
wood is already cutting a wide swath through 
them. You are heading for a production of 
more than one billion feet of No. 3 per year, 
and you just can’t get rid of it (except by the 
destructive dumping practices you have been 
following) unless you expand your remanufac- 
turing facilities, keep the waste at home (for 
fuel, for chemical by-products, or just the 
burner) and market it as cut-stock. Jointly 
owned plants serving groups of mills, is one 
answer for operations not large enough to 
justify the investment. You who expect to be 
here permanently could well afford to take 
the surplus low grade off the market, and pro- 
vide the necessary remanufacturing and sales 
facilities. This would, of course, have to be 
done as a part of a rounded industry program 
to forestall nullification by increased production 
of low-grade logs. I am sure there is nothing 
new in these suggestions, but I am sure also 
that the need of convincing you that some of 
these suggestions must be acted upon is even 
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WEST| NAME of FIRM] LBR. 
OAS No.2. SSH 


For economy, this utility grade should be 
employed where it will serve the purpose, as 
indicated in the diagram. It is satisfactory for 
studs, plates, bridging, wall and roof sheath- 
ing, and short spans in joists and rafters. It 
may be used satisfactorily for framing garages 
and other small buildings. 








WEST] B&B ILBR. 
COASU NAME of FIRM ASS 


Lumber of this grade is suitable for the high- 
est quality of interior and exterior wood- 
work, flooring, trim and exposed surfaces 
finished in enamel, natural cclors or stain. 
It may be specified in either vertical or flat 
grain. 

























use of No. 3 dimension for framing, as long 
as your grading rule admits knot holes 60 per- 
cent of the width; admits decay and white 
specked heart; says “Is used for purposes 
where strength is not a requisite’; and your 
working stresses recommend only No. 2 and 
higher grades for studs. 


Two Grades Enough for Construction 


There is no real reason for offering more than 
two common grades for construction purposes, 
anyway, and a far more practicable way to 
get at what you are trying now to do would, 
it seems to me, be to rewrite your grading rules 
and make only two grades—Nos. 1 and 2. Put 
the top of the No. 3 in No. 2, and the top of 
No. 2 in No. 1, so that there would actually 
be a use value difference in the grades of about 
$5 or $6. Each would then find its natural 
market. This could well be accompanied by 
tule changes which would leave no place for 
anything of lower value to go except into a 
Cutting grade or the burner. The shop type 
Now permitted in No. 3 would go to the cut-up 
Plant, and the culls should go in the burner. 

you are not prepared to do that (and I 
Suggest it in all seriousness) then it: seems to 
me that the only logical and consistent proce- 
lure, under your prevailing rules, is to not cut 


more urgent now than in the past. For that 
reason, I have taken the liberty of emphasizing 
them again, and am going to outline briefly my 
ideas of what you might do along some other 
lines to contribute to the solution of this prob- 
lem. . 

At least two very real reductions in volume 
of No. 3 could be brought about by more care 
in manufacture. If you would quit “hi’ ballin’ ” 
for footage, and cut for value and profit, you 
would greatly decrease the No. 3 from machine 
defects (of which we get an astounding per- 
centage from some of you) and you would get 
more Nos. 1 and 2. We have had an endless 
number of examples in Los Angeles lately of 
things being done, under stress of strike condi- 
tions, with respect to our surplus stocks of No. 
3, which are indicative of what could just as 
easily happen if done at the mill in the first 
instance. 


Observe the Rules and Grade Mark 


Another very real contribution you could 
make would be to find a way to get all manu- 
facturers to grade lumber according to your 
own grading rules, and ship No. 3 that is No. 3, 
and not anything from 50/50 No. 2 and No. 3, 
up to mill run, as so very many of you do 
today. It is no answer to say that many retail 
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An Address Before 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Annual Convention, 


Seattle, Wash. 


yards want a sweet grade. Of course they do. 
You taught them to upgrade your so called 
No. 3 by your own disregard of your own in- 
dustry standards, and the only way you are ever 
going to unteach some of them is by getting 
honest yourself and selling and shipping on- 
grade lumber. 

One-hundred percent grade-marking of all 
sized commons at the mill is the solution. When 
you find the vision and the courage to adopt it, 
you can make your grading rules mean what 
they say. Until you do, the abuse of your rules 
by some will continue to discredit all. Every 
foot you ship of unmarked so-called No. 3 
contributes to the disruption of your markets, 
to the cheating of the actual consumer, and 
to the discrediting of all your grading stand- 
ards. (If one means nothing, what do the 
others mean?) 


Outlaw the Cutting of Cull Logs 


Still another remedy, which, it seems to me, 
you should make some very strenuous effort 
to accomplish in your own defense, is to outlaw 
the sawing of cull logs into lumber by any saw- 
mill. A cull log is not going to produce very 
much besides No. 3, and the harm done by the 
merchandising of operators who are sawing 
cull logs far exceeds any passing gain to the 
logger from bringing in and dumping such logs 
on the market. You would be money ahead if 
you bought up every cull log that came in, or 
made some arrangement with the loggers 
whereby they would not come in. 

One other thing from which the manufactur- 
ing industry has always shied as far away as 
possible, but which it seems to me is an essen- 
tial of good management until such time as 
means are found of utilizing all logs without 
destroying the value of the better ones, is to 
practice selective logging. The day when 
money was made in the lumber industry out of 
the ownership of trees has gone by. If and 
when this industry makes money in the future, 
it will be from having learned to refine and 
fabricate a raw product into merchandise that 
can be sold at a profit. 

There is another long-range remedy, which 
will not only contribute to the solution of this 
present No. 3 problem but will enable you to 
economically market an even lower grade log 
than you now attempt to use. That remedy lies 
(as all of you know, but it seems to me worth 
emphasizing again) in the two fields of re- 
search: Economic (to learn what best to do 
with what we now make) and laboratory (to 
find improvements and new products). 


Sales Possibilities Almost Untouched 


Yet I am sure the possibilities for selling 
the right wood and the right grade in the right 
place are almost untouched if, as an industry, 
you sold only identifiable grades. But so long 
as grades are subject to manipulation at both 
ends of the line, trade promotion can attain only 
limited objectives. All of the money you have 
spent in writing specifications and in educating 
the public, in an effort to hold your markets for 
lumber, in an effort to check the inroads of 
cement and steel and all of the horde of sub- 
stitutes, is largely wasted if the public loses 
confidence in what you say, because it did not 
get what it thought it was buying. The crea- 
tion by you recently of your Western Timber 
Structures Corporation for the purpose of 
trying to recover lost markets and create new 
ones, is another proof of the necessity of iden- 
tifying the quality of your products. Direct 
selling is the only way you can control quality 
until you are ready to refuse to sell unidentifi- 
able grades. 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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IOWA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


Wins Place in the “Front Row” as One of the Biggest and 
Most Successful Meetings of the Current Convention Season 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Feb. 8.—Despite the big- 
league efforts of the weather, issuing in icy 
roads, zero temperatures, arctic blasts and other 
surplus winter commodities, the Iowa Asso- 
ciation of Lumber and Building Material Deal- 
ers weighed in with one of the brilliant and 
fast-moving conventions of the current top- 
flight convention season. Secretary William H. 
Badeaux, with his long experience in such 
matters, arranged a well-balanced and compre- 
hensive program, and the big hall at the Coli- 
seum was filled with exhibits which made up 
an exposition of the materials and services of 
the industry. A thousand or more lumbermen 
braved the abnormal weather and taxed the 
capacities of the city’s seemingly reluctant 
hotels. 

Factors in Scientific Insulation 


The first business session, held on the after- 
noon of Feb. 2, was given over to statements 
about the new offerings of the manufacturers. 
G. D. Andrews, Insulation Board Institute, 
Chicago, selected a picturesque title for his 
address: “A Balloon, the Devil and a Drop.” 
This cryptic title referred to air, heat and 
moisture; factors which must be controlled in 
scientific insulation. The whole history of build- 
ing is a story of man’s contest with these three 
elements. Mr. Andrews stated that all kinds 
of building materials had each its proper use 
and that the problem was one of proper com- 
bination. By means of charts he showed how 
heat loss is calculated and how the correct kind 
and size of heating plant is determined for a 
house. Correct insulation makes possible the 
use of smaller heating units and saves fuel. 
The charts indicated how these savings could 
be calculated with practical exactness, how 
moisture could be controlled and how even and 
comfortable temperature could be assured. Mr. 
Andrews concluded with a statement about the 
problem of merchandising; turning first upon 
the technical knowledge of the dealer and upon 
suitable publicity to educate the public. 

This address was followed by a sound picture 
demonstrating the cylinder type of Celotex 
brooder house. 

N. J. Neely then spoke on “Certi-Quality” 
products and the Clay Products Institute. 
After mentioning the antiquity of clay products 
as building materials, Mr. Neely described the 
extensive efforts of clay-products manufactur- 
ers to work out a program of distribution 
beneficial to manufacturers, dealers and con- 
sumers; especially the purpose of ending the 
competition of manufacturers with dealers in 
selling to the consumer. He described the 
engineering service that is available to dealers 
and the advertising and promotion program to 
aid the dealer in selling. 


Farm Profits Through Proper Fencing 


The Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, IIl., 
then presented the motion picture, “Hidden 
Treasures.” This picture presented a large 
amount of information about soil conservation, 
crop rotation and farm management as made 
possible by proper fencing. Centered about an 
imcidental farm romance, this sound film offers 
a fine piece of educational propaganda, useful 
alike to dealers and to farm audiences. 

At this point E. J. Fisher, representing the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
called attention to the address scheduled for 
Thursday in regard to the dealer value of the 
FHA. 

The final event of the session was the famous 
Western Pine Association’s sound picture, 
“Harvesting the Western Pines.” 





Official Address of the President 


The second business session, held Wednesday 
afternoon, opened with the official address of 
President E. A. Milligan, of Jefferson. After 
making a survey of the year’s business, the 
association activities and the huge volume of 
deferred building confronting Iowa dealers, the 
management of which will make the association 
of paramount value, the president referred to 
the dinner which he was giving to all the old- 
timers present. He had found a surprising 
number of men who had been in business for 
forty years or longer. In fact he had discovered 
eighteen men who had been in business for 
fifty years or longer; and one who had followed 
the occupation for sixty-seven years. Mr. Mil- 
ligan stated that these long records told a 
remarkable story about the stability and con- 
tinuing usefulness of the lumber industry. He 
expressed the hope that an old-timers’ club 
might be organized. 


Points Out Profit Opportunities 


Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, then intro- 
duced Wever Dobson, of the J. F. Anderson 











E. A. MILLIGAN, 
Jefferson; 
Retiring President 


R. V. PORTER, 
Oskaloosa; 
Vice President 


Lumber Co. Minneapolis, who spoke on the 
subject, “So What?” 

Mr. Dobson began his hard-hitting address 
with the statement that the retail lumber busi- 
ness is the finest in the field and offers remark- 
able opportunities through intelligent salesman- 
ship, There have been comparatively few 
failures in this field. This should be a big 
year; and in fact it will be as big as the 
dealers make it. 

Opportunities are not sales, and sales are not 
self-operating. Among these opportunities are 
steel posts, fence, barn equipment and gates. 
Few dealers are making serious efforts to sell 
barn equipment; but it can be proved practically 
that a properly equipped and_ insulated barn, 
especially a dairy barn, will quickly pay for 
itself. Farmers do not know this; hence they 
will not make inquiries. The place for an in- 
formed dealer to make these sales is on the 
farm itself. A quarter-section farm should be 
divided into twenty-acre fields for proper 


rotation and handling. This means some four 
miles or more of fencing. There is a huge 


deferred market here; but again the sales must 
be made on the farm. A dealer does not com- 
plete his service obligation to the buyer of 
lumber until he sees that the structure is prop- 
erly painted. There is more building deprecia- 
tion due to improper paint than to any other 
cause. This year sees an enormous opportunity 
in lumber sales. This should be one of the big 
years in new house construction; for the 
country is short a million homes, and the FHA 
is offering favorable financing. But not one 
new-house prospect in fifty will come to the 
office under his own power. What is a prospect? 
He is not the person who comes in and says 
he is planning to build. That person is a 
customer. Every honest and earning head of 
a family who pays rent is a house prospect. 
Then there are twelve million houses in des- 
perate need of remodeling. The average re- 
modeling job costs about $1,500; so here is 
potential business amounting to eighteen billion 
dollars. 

Some dealers think there is no remodeling 
business in their localities; and there isn’t, un- 
less they search for it. One dealer in a town 
of 500 people last year handled $20,000 in 
remodeling paper through Title One. 

Farms offer a great lumber market; in 
feeders, implement sheds, corn cribs, hay racks 
and general remodeling. There is more money 
in farm pockets. Farm implement sales are 
reaching new highs. 

The demand is here, and the dealers have 
the goods. So what? The answer is intelligent 
salesmanship. It is true that dealers are facing 
some of the toughest competition in their ex- 
perience; not just with other lumber dealers 
but with all lines of merchandise which are 
seeking consumer dollars. Most failures are 
due to incompetency, inefficiency and lack of 
industry. Business brains are more important 
than capital. Intelligent salesmanship is profit- 
able salesmanship. Volume alone will not tell 
the story. It must be written in honest profits; 
and profiteering is as bad as price cutting. 
Improper discounts probably never can be en- 
tirely eliminated; but many discounts are not 
necessary and are the product of fear. It be- 
comes increasingly important to sell on the 
list; not off it. The man of little personality, 
imagination, energy and knowledge, fails to 
study his customers’ lists, makes no suggestions 
about cost-saving changes or alterations to 
increase the efficiency of the building and offers 
nothing but the goods the customer names. His 
service is slight. He is open to price pressure. 
He becomes merely a distributor of discounts. 

In closing his address Mr. Dobson dealt with 
certain social and political aspects of the gen- 
eral setting of business. Democracy is in con- 
flict’ with Communism and Fascism; and “it 
can happen here.” If industry follows the 
policy of grabbing while the grabbing is good, 
it may destroy itself; and it is as important to 
suppress the profiteer as it is to suppress the 
chiseler. A policy of honest and _ intelligent 
service is the only philosophy that will save 
the American system of private business; for 
the difficulty is not with the system but with 
men. It is recorded that the Teacher of 
Nazareth only once committed his thoughts to 
writing ; arid that time he wrote in the dust and 
no one read it. He trusted His teachings to 
His hearers; to the minds and consciences of 
individual men and women. He announced 
the principle of love; not as an emotion but 
as a human equation. It matters little what a 
social philosophy is called; but to be successful 
it must rest upon this human equation taught 
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so long ago. The lumberman who hopes to 
succeed must first set his own house in order. 
The industry must be fair; to labor and to 
the public as well as to its owners. 


Another Dynamic Selling Talk 


The president then called upon Ray Saberson, 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., to introduce 
H. Merle Smith, of the same company, who 
then delivered an address on the subject, “The 
Light has Turned Green.” This eloquent ad- 
dress, as brilliant as it is practical, dealing 
with the theme that the time has come for 
lumbermen to cease the mere practice of ware- 
housing and to begin intelligent merchandising, 
has been reported several times in this journa} 
and will not be outlined here. As usual, Mr. 
Smith made a deep impression on his hearers; 
and his address was one of the high lights in 
a notable convention. 

In introducing Lloyd Spencer, of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, the President expressed 
the thanks of the association to that corporation 
for the handsome speaker’s stand presented this 
year. Mr. Spencer roused the usual storm of 
hilarity with his stock of wit and stories. He 
described the thorough program of co-operation 
under which the Bureau is operating and read 
the voluntary “Certi-pledge” of dealer distribu- 
tion. 


Thursday Morning Session Opens 


The Thursday morning session opened with 
an address by C. H. Chase, president of the 
Associated Retailers of Iowa. This is an or- 
ganization of many retail associations; and one 
of its functions is the observation of legisla- 
tion. It deals only with matters that are of 
general interest to all retailers, and it serves 
as a voice of industry. 


Financing Methods of FHA 


William S. Bradley, State director of the 

FHA, stated at the beginning of his address 
that there has been a large increase in the 
volume of building, especially in the moderate 
price class, and that this up-swing will con- 
tinue. The increased demand for housing turns 
upon a general gain in income; upon a housing 
shortage caused by a period of little building 
and by the depreciation of existing houses; upon 
an increased public confidence in future eco- 
nomic security; upon improved materials and 
building methods; and finally upon an ample 
supply of loan money for building purposes. It 
does not follow, however, that a general in- 
crease in building over the nation will be re- 
flected in any particular town. That will 
depend largely upon the use the local dealers 
make of the factors under their control. 
_ Building is always done on credit; and credit 
is available as never before and at low interest 
rates. The FHA has already insured an enor- 
mous volume of loans, and its methods are 
practicable and workable. But the FHA can 
not increase a dealer’s trade without his creative 
and co-operative effort. There is, of course, 
a danger in urging a man to build upon the 
basis that costs are sure to rise. This is a 
strong-arm method, an appeal to fear, which 
May cause unwise building and which may pro- 
duce the very factors which dealers wish to 
avoid. Dealers do not want a large increase 
in costs. But the public may as well know 
that present costs’ are low and that it is incon- 
ceivable that they will become still lower. 

The most useful form of co-operation on 
the part of the dealer is really to know the 
credit and financing methods of the FHA. 
Some dealers complain that these methods are 
complex; but they are as simple as the necessi- 
ties of such business permit. Mr. Bradley told 
ot an Iowa dealer, located in the drouth belt, 
who last year sold 51 construction jobs, 34 
ot which were financed under the FHA. There 
1s probably no question about the FHA methods 
which he could not answer; and, having mas- 
tered the technique, he took his knowledge to 
his prospects. He co-ordinated the factors 
making for building and then applied them 
Positively in his community. Although recovery 
is probably further advanced in Iowa than in 
any other State, Iowa has fallen behind the 
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general average of increased building. This 
means that Iowa dealers as a group still have 
something to learn about the FHA program 
and its application. 


"Pride"—Good Servant, Bad Master 


Ormie C. Lance, the eloquent secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, in 
beginning his address on the subject, ‘Pride 
or Profit,” referred to the floods in the Ohio 
Valley to point out the fact that certain elements 
which are good servants are bad masters. So 
it is with a dealer’s pride. This pride should 
and can be-an excellent thing; holding the 
dealer to high standards. But it can go beyond 
the point of being an asset. There is the pride 
of prestige. Most yards have a long history; 
a long record of service. It hurts the dealer’s 
pride to lose a sale. Here is lumberman A, 
who sells a bill in lumberman B’s territory. 
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There may be a thousand justifying reasons; but 
B’s sensibilities are injured, and instead of 
talking with A about the matter he takes the 
wrong remedy of cut prices and retaliation. Or 
perhaps A and B are dealers in the same town. 
B thinks A has stolen a customer. A price 
fight develops and profits are lost to sight be- 
cause both dealers are too proud to attempt to 
understand each other. There is the pride of 
volume. A dealer thinks he must sell a large 
volume to justify his own self esteem; and he 
can think only of discounts as a means to that 
end. There is the pride of individualism. A 
dealer feels that he is smarter than his com- 
petitors and than his association. He tries to 
be larger than the industry; and when other 
means fail him he is prepared to set up new 
merchandising methods at variance with those 
proven by experience. Some men are too proud 
to seek out customers or to make use of the 
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FHA. The whole lumber-selling picture has 
changed during the past twenty years; and it 
is a serious thing if a man is too proud to use 
the tools offered him by the Federal govern- 
ment. Pride is good in its place; but out of its 
place it still goes before a fall. A fair price 
is needed to get a profit; and a profit is neces- 
sary in these days not only for self support but 
also for meeting the taxes which are now levied 
and which will be levied in increasing ratios 
in the future. At this, the beginning of the 
new building era, it becomes important to put 
a proper pride in the role of servant. 


Relationships and Ethics 


A. T. Hansen, of the Atlas Lumber Co., 
Omaha, in speaking of “Competitive Relation- 
ships” said these matters were usually described 
as trade relations. These matters divide into 
two groups; ethical practices among retailers 
and ethical practices between dealers and their 
sources of supply. Unless dealers can conduct 
themselves properly in their own field, they 
have poor grounds upon which to reproach 
manufacturers and wholesalers. There are 
fairly simple tests to determine whether a trans- 
action is a wholesale or a retail sale. A sale 
to an ultimate consumer, no matter what the 
size of the transaction, is a retail sale. A sale 
made for purposes of resale is a wholesale 
transaction. Manufacturers have the legal right 
to make retail sales if they see fit; but retailers 
have the right to refuse to buy from a source 
of supply that competes with them in the retail 
field. The real difficulty is with the sources of 
supply which announce a dealer distribution 
policy and then seek various methods of evading 
it. 

Mr. Hansen mentioned five rules or guides in 
this field. First, ask sources of supply to sell 
only to established and equipped dealers. As 
a matter of practice, some exceptions are made 
to this: such as sales to various subdivisions 
of government. Mr. Hansen does not believe 
this is a justifiable exception; but so far it has 
been recognized as a matter of expediency. 
Second, ask sources of supply which announce 
dealer distribution policies to practice a dealer 
policy and not a consumer policy. It should be 
no excuse for a manufacturer to say, “I had 
no dealer distributor in that town.” Third, 
ask sources of supply to sell to, and not through, 
a dealer. Fourth, ask sources of supply to 
refuse to sell to a dealer for delivery at a point 
where that dealer does not maintain a dis- 
tributing yard. Fifth, develop a control over 
contacts between sources of supply and ultimate 
consumers; asking the former to quote no 
prices which have not been authorized by an 
established dealer at the point where the ma- 
terial is to be delivered. 

There is a well-known tendency for sources 
of supply to contact customers on larger jobs. 
Experience indicates that the lowest margins 
of gross profit are in those departments where 
these contacts are made. We are in business 
to make a profit. We want it to be a legitimate 
profit; neither too high nor too low. The 
process of getting this legitimate profit is 
through ethical dealings; and this can best be 
managed through the association. 


Beginning the Final Session 


At the final session George W. Dulany, Jr., of 
Chicago, was introduced and in a brief speech 
recalled the fact that he himself is an Iowan. He 
stated that for a good many years he has been 
associated with leading lumber manufacturers 
and dealers; and during this time he has ob- 
served an inevitable evolution in the industry. 
It is an old industry, but it can not follow old 
methods. The dealer should be the center for 
building information and service; and the time 
is ripe for him to offer in some form or other 
a finished and in a sense a packaged product. 


Progress of "Organized Friendship" 


George W. LaPointe, Jr., president of the 
National Association, after making a brief out- 
line of the organization and objectives of that 
association, recalled earlier days when secre- 
taries were autocrats in the field of trade rela- 
tions. Anti-trust laws were invoked against 
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this practice, and “cease and desist” orders 
were issued. It seemed for a time that asso- 
ciation work was at an end; but a proper con- 
trol was.no less necessary, so a new beginning 
was made on the basis of what Mr. LaPointe 
called “organized friendship.’ Progress was 
made along lawful lines; and the NRA ap. 
peared. The NRA had some good features; 
the best being the fact that it brought the 
industry together. But one unfortunate feature 
was the breaking down of ethical channels of 
distribution. These channels must be and are 
being cleared and rebuilt once more along the 
lines of organized friendship. The industry 
needs a voice in national affairs, and it is find- 
ing this voice in a strong national association 
that rests in turn upon strong local organiza- 
tions. 

There is a great opportunity in the FHA; 
and the National association was a powerful 
factor in getting this financing agency cre- 
ated, and at present it is working to get this 
agency extended. This effort is meeting 
poweriul opposition. But Titles One and 
Two constitute a sound program which is no 
drain upon the Federal treasury and which 
is of enormous value to the public as well as 
to the industry. Title One, for example, has 





ORMIE C. LANCE, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
“Pride or Profit” 


H. E. GREENWOOD, 
Emerson; 
Director 


taught lumbermen the value of deferred pay- 
ments in their business. 

The industry is confronted with a great 
responsibility in these times of the housing 
shortage. It must prove that it can do this 
big job; otherwise it will be done by some 
one else. An experimental project was un- 
dertaken in Maryland to prove that low-cost 
houses could be produced by local mechanics 
and lumbermen, using the materials avail- 
able in lumber yards. It proved highly suc- 
cessful; and it is the present purpose to build 
at least a thousand houses about the coun- 
try, proving these things to all the people. 
This is extremely important. There is the 
danger that dealers will become so busy 
with increased trade that they may not want 
to bother with these things; forgetting it is 
upon such proven points of service that the 
future of their business must be built. The 
statement has been made that but two and 
a half percent of the people think of going 
to building material men for information 
about building. There is some doubt about 
this percentage; but if it is measurably true, 
then who could wonder if manufacturers 
were to doubt if lumber retailers were the 
logical distributors for their products? 

The National association watches legisla- 
tion. It is not opposed to co-operatives that 
are honestly organized; but it is opposed to 
the idea of giving them unfair advantages 
through exemptions and bounties. The as- 
sociation is deeply interested in distribution 
policies. Reasonable profit turns upon rea- 
sonable volume; and it is impossible to 
maintain a reasonable volume on merely 
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over-the- counter sales. Manufacturers are 
seeing that this is true. They understand 
that they can’t prosper on a half starved re- 
tail industry. Mr. LaPointe paid a special 
tribute to the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau for 
its policy of dealer distribution. He stated 
that the Robinson-Patman bill is highly im- 
portant. He believes it was not aimed at the 
lumber industry and that it will prove useful 
and valuable to that industry. 


The Great Farm Market Depicted 


Paul E. Kendall, of Johns-Manville, made 
use of charts in delivering a rapid-fire ad- 
dress on New Opportunities in the Farm 
Market. He announced what he called a 
“Red Philosophy of the Farm,” showing a 
map of the United States with the rural 
counties colored red. Since about five-sixths 
of the counties are rural, the map was al- 
most solid red. It is clear at a glance that 
here is a vast market; one that is capable of 
much cultivation. An essential beginning in 
this cultivation is the training of the dealer 
and his force in selling. This market is a 
living, growing source of repeat orders. 
Many farm buildings are in need of repair 
and remodeling. Many are structurally 
sound but are inconvenient, wasteful of la- 
bor and otherwise unsuited to their purposes. 
Two items may be mentioned. If five build- 
ings on a farm are reroofed, figures indicate 
that this would require on the average 
eighty-one squares of roofing. If three 
buildings are insulated it would mean the 
sale of more than 8,000 square feet of insu- 
lation. 

There is the market for new buildings. 
Better buildings make labor and manage- 
ment more effective, save feed, increase the 
quantity and quality of production, preserve 
the product and make possible orderly mar- 
keting. To reach this market the dealer needs 
to improve his salesmanship, use more adver- 
tising, spend more actual time on salesman- 
ship and step up its efficiency. He needs 
more system. Many records are made after 
the sale is completed; but few are prepared 
before the sale is attempted. There are sev- 
eral things the dealer can do. He can make 
a farm survey, select the prospects he should 
approach, set up a program that will make 
farmers willing to come to him and finally 
train himself and his employees in sales- 
manship. 


Adds Touch of Comedy to Program 


J. Arthur Johnson, Houston, Tex., was 
listed as the final speaker. Secretary Badeaux 
announced that Mr. Johnson could not be 
present, but added that by getting in touch 
with the Chamber of Commerce he _ had 
secured the services of a _ distinguished 
Englishman who was in this country for 
the first time gathering material for a book 
on America. The audience was more or less 
overawed by the appearance of this gentle- 
man who, speaking with an Oxford accent, 
proceeded in the traditional way to pan 
Americans and American institutions. The 
speaker seemed surprisingly familiar with 
American slang, after but two weeks on 
these shores, and equally surprisingly adept 
at American humor. As he bore down more 
and more heavily a man in the audience rose 
and denounced him; whereupon the “Eng- 
lishman” came out from behind his disguise 
—proving to be Arthur F. Briese, of Chicago, 
famous American humorist. 


Resolutions—Reports—Election 


The Resolutions Committee expressed ap- 
Preciation of the officers and others who had 
aided in making the convention a success 
and paid special tribute to the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau. It endorsed the idea of crop 
insurance and asked for proper plans to 
make jt effective; urged the extension of 
Titles One and Two of the FHA; opposed 
legislation putting the government into the 
building business; asked for regulation of 
trucks; urged reduction of taxation on real 
estate; favored certain revisions of the State 
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sales tax and opposed exemptions and other 
preferential treatment for co-operatives. The 
committee closed its report with a memorial 
of deceased members. 

The Auditing committee approved the as- 
sociation accounts. 

The trustees of the association are nom- 
inated by districts and elected by the group 
as a whole. Following were elected: 1. H. C. 
Davidson, Storm Lake. 2. Horace Green- 
wood, Emerson. 3. Jack Hare, Ft. Dodge. 
4. Fred C. Smith, Osage. 5. Harold Jamison, 
Oelwein. 6. Homer Richardson, Grinnell. 7. 
W. H. Jasper, Newton. 8. Henry Worm- 
houdt, Ottumwa. A. L. Alcorn, of Cedar 
Rapids, was elected Trustee at Large. 

C. A. Jones, of Donnellson, was elected 
president. Fred C. Smith, Osage, was 
elected vice president for the northern dis- 
trict, and R. V. Porter, of Oskaloosa, was 
elected vice president for the southern dis- 
trict. W. H. Jasper, of Newton, was elected 
treasurer. 

The annual banquet and dance occurred 
at the Fort Des Moines Hotel on Thursday 
evening. 


Annual Meeting of New 


England Lumber- 
men Is Held 


MancuHeEster, N. H., Jan. 28.—The annual 
meeting of the New England Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation was held at the Hotel Carpenter here 
today, with a large attendance of members and 
guests. President M. R. Langdell, of Milford, 
was in the chair. The morning session was 
devoted to routine business. 

The annual stock sheet as of Jan. 1 showed 
the amount of lumber on hand to be 78,730,000 
feet in pile at 36 mills, compared with 73,- 
785,000 feet held at 40 mills on the same date 
one year ago. There are 54 member mills in 
operation, an increase of one over the number 
reported a year ago. 

It was shown that the price trend on all 
species of native lumber had been upward 
through the latter half of 1936 and that nearly 
if not quite all of the operations were on a fairly 
acceptable profit basis. Officers for 1937 were 
chosen as follows: 

President—M. R. Langdell, Langdell Lum- 
ber Co., Milford, N. H. 

Vice President—S. B. Fessenden, Fessen- 
den Companies, Townsend, Mass. 

Directors (for three gets) — M. G. 
Symonds, East Jaffrey, N. H.; J. G. Deering, 
Biddeford, Me.; M. S. Hancock, Casco, Me.; 
A. D. Titcomb, Newburyport, Mass.; W. E. 
Dickenson, -Greenfield, Mass. To fill unex- 
pired term of C. D. Whittier, P. H. Chad- 
bourn, of Auburn, Me., was chosen. 

Following luncheon, Elliott S. Boardman, a 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, and manager of its industrial statistics divi- 
sion, reviewed industrial production since 1919, 
showing that the peak was reached in 1929 
and from that point the trend was steadily 
downward until the base was reached in the 
middle of 1932. Since 1934 there had been a 
steady expansion. He produced facts, figures 
and charts to prove that industry had done as 
well as could be expected in taking up the 
slack, but social and industrial developments 
baffled the keenest economists as they sought 
to forecast the direction in which business will 
move during the next six or twelve months. 








Acquires Timberland and 


Sawmill 


Patmos, ArK., Feb. 8.—The holdings here of 
F. E. Monzingo have been acquired by Frost 
Lumber Industries (Inc.), of Shreveport, La. 
The Union Saw Mill Co., Huttig, Ark., a Frost 
operating company, has taken over 14,000 acres 
of timberland in Hempstead, Lafayette and 
Nevada counties, together with the sawmill and 
planing mill at Patmos. Bert Keefe, of Hope, 
Ark., will be plant manager. 
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Makes Saws Cut Better -- 
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Foley: Manufacturing Co. 
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CANADIANS PREPARE FOR PROSPERITY 


Believe Better Trading Conditions at Hand--Study Proposed Rail Rate In- 
creases-- Warned Against Insect and Rust Damage--Trade Promotion Plans 


MontreaL, P. Q., Feb. 8—A _ precedent 
was created at the 29th annual Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association convention, held at the 
Mount Royal Hotel, here, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Feb. 2 and 3, when N. Fairlie Blair, 
of Price Bros. & Co. (Ltd.), Etchemin Bridge, 
P. Q., was elected for his second consecutive 
term as president. Mr. Blair had been looking 
with keen anticipation to the time when he 
could relinquish the chair and join with the 
rank and file in viewing proceedings from an 














R. G. CAMERON, 
Ottawa, Ont.; 
Honorary Treasurer 


J. L. CRANE, 
Thessalon, Ont.; 
Vice President 


unofficial standpoint, but they refused to let him 
retire. The membership of the association had 
shown a substantial improvement during his 
regime. He proved extremely popular with his 
colleagues. So, in deference to popular demand, 
he agreed to carry on for another year. 


"Prosperity" Once More in Lexicon 


President Blair’s report drew attention to the 
Canada-U. S. A. Trade Agreement, which be- 
came effective Jan. 1, 1936, and which had been 
of tremendous benefit to the Canadian lumber- 
ing industry. The market with Great Britain 
has also recorded a substantial improvement. 
Said Mr. Blair: 


Returning confidence, bringing with it in- 
creased consumption due to replacements and 
expenditures for new construction, has made 
a great difference in the picture now before 
us aS compared with the one we looked at 
in 1931-32. It is perhaps the contrast with 
these lean years that gives rise to the 
thought, but at least it is pleasant to con- 
template that the almost forgotten word 
“prosperity” may come into use once more in 
the not too distant future. 


Quoting a British timber periodical he con- 
tinued : 

Every indication today seems to point to 
better trading conditions, and it will -indeed 
be a pity if our trade ignores the opportunity 
for really profitable business. Surely it 
ought not to be impossible to bring selling 
and replacement values into closer relation- 
ship than prevailed last year. Trade in gen- 
eral is rapidly getting back to pre-slump 
levels. We are not grumbling about that. 
Timber and lumber have not yet got back 
to pre-slump figures; but we are grumbling 
as a trade, or at least some of us are, because 
prices are rising. Surely that is inconsistent. 
We can not expect to have it both ways, and 
rising prices should indicate coming oppor- 
tunities to make higher profits. Anxiety to 
sell is weakness. 


He counselled lumbermen not to be stampeded 
into selling their lumber today unless the price 





offered is going to give them a fair margin of 
profit. “That goes for the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, and the retailer,” he said. 

Mr. Blair drew attention to the fact that 
about 60 percent of Canada’s entire lumber pro- 
duction was exported, and that the value repre- 
sented about 70 percent of the whole. A con- 
siderable increase in exports to the United 
States was recorded during 1936, the new Trade 
Agreement and lower tariffs having helped ma- 
terially in bringing about this increase. 

President Blair’s report paid tribute to R. G. 
Cameron, honorary treasurer, and R. L. Sar- 
gant, secretary-manager. “Bob Cameron has 
had to finance your association for years with 
insufficient funds,” stated Mr. Blair, “and how 
he has been able to carry on with it I do not 
know. But I do know that he has worked 
hard, long and faithfully, without remuneration 
and without complaint. All of you who have 
had the opportunity of seeing Bob Sargant, too, 
in his office, attending to the seemingly endless 
details and calls on his time that constitute 
association work, will know that his post is no 
sinecure. Therefore, when I say I appreciate 
and thank them for their work, I surely mean 


it.” 
Presents “High Lights" of Interest 


Secretary-manager R. L. Sargant’s report 
outlined numerous items of interest to the trade, 
some of which follow: 

By an arrangement effective May 1, 1936, 
the C. N. R and C. P. R. agreed to a reduction 
whereby it would be permissible to stop off 
lumber at Montreal for the purpose of dressing, 
kiln drying etc., arid which lumber was even- 
— to be exported from the Port of Mont- 
real. 

Effective Sept. 21, 1936, carriers agreed to 
permit the inclusion of shingles in cars of lum- 
ber and lath which were to be stopped off in 
transit for dressing etc. 

Reduced freight rates from eastern Canada 
to destinations in eastern United States were 
covered at length in the secretary-manager’s 
report. 

The thin lumber case ruling handed down 
by the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals Nov. 30, 1936, was explained 
in the report. Lumber less than 1 inch thick 
should not be assessed for duty purposes as 
though it were 1 inch thickness. Therefore the 
liquidation of all Customs Entries covering thin 
lumber received in the United States between 
May 19 and Dec. 31, 1935, can now be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The net measurement case was also fully 
reviewed. This refers to the determining of 
measurement, for duty purposes, by the United 
States Collector of Customs on dressed stock 
imported into the country. 

Honorary Treasurer R. G. Cameron’s financial 
report did not reveal a very satisfactory condi- 
tion, but to the credit of the members, a reso- 
lution authorizing increase of fees by 50 percent 
was carried unanimously. It was announced 
that several of the members had already re- 
mitted their dues at the increased figure. 

The general session of the convention had 
scarcely got under way before an announcement 
was forthcoming that the railroad companies, 
observing that lumber people were now enjoy- 
ing greater prosperity, proposed to restore their 
higher rate schedule, the reduced. scale having 
only been put into effect during the depression 
as a means of inducing lumbermen to ship 
more lumber by rail. 

A vigorous protest, headed by Alf. Clark and 
backed by numerous of his lumber colleagues, 
was the outcome. Mr. Clark mentioned that 
lumbermen had been taking a severe licking 
for several years. As soon as there was any 


indication that they were going to have a chance 
to make a little money the railroads stepped 
in and wanted to make them disgorge. 

A delegation was appointed to interview the 
railroad officials. It was felt that the policy 
of increasing the rates was most shortsighted, 
Freight traffic increased with the lower rates 
effective, and now that the movement of lumber 
is assuming a normal trend there is every possi- 
bility that this progress will be nullified if 
freight rates are advanced. 


Menace of Insects and Rust 


The first day’s session revealed the fact that 
the European spruce saw-fly menace and the 
white pine blister rust problem are much more 
serious than the majority of lumbermen imagine, 
The destruction in forest areas which is caused 
by insects is three times greater than that 
caused by fires. The Gaspe coast, in the Proy- 
ince of Quebec. is experiencing tremendous 
trouble with the spruce saw-fly. Huge tracts 
of spruce forest land exist in this territory, 
but terrible inroads are being made by the 
insects. The blister rust more concerns Ontario, 
where there are vast areas of white pine. Both 
J. J. de Gyse, of the Department of Agriculture, 
and D. Roy Cameron, the Dominion Chief For- 
ester, emphasized the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. 


Groups Hold Open Discussions 


Group meetings constituted the afternoon ses- 
sion of the first day’s business. At none of 
these gatherings were any predictions vouchsafed 
as to what the volume of production for the 
winter would be. The spruce, white pine, and 
hardwood operators all had their separate ses- 
sions, but information on stocks available, pro- 
duction and price trend was conspicuously lack- 
ing. 

For logging operations Canada must have a 
fairly cold winter with plenty of snow. So far 
the winter has been comparatively mild, and 
few would venture an opinion as to how the 
log harvest would turn out and what the pros- 





W. H. GREENE, 
Toronto, Ont.; 
Ontario Association 


R. L. SARGANT, 
Ottawa, Ont.; 
Secretary-Manager 


pective cut of lumber would be. Most of the 
operators substantially increased their woods 
operations this winter. 

Here and there it was gleaned that dry 
stocks of lumber of all kinds, both hardwood 
and softwood, were decidedly scarce, and it be- 
came a byword that, “It is harder now to 
purchase lumber than it was to sell it a few 
months ago.” 
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W. E. Golding, of St. John, N. B., occasioned 
amusement, when presenting his report on the 
spruce session, by facetiously stating that one 
Frank Kennedy, of C. E. Kennedy (1nc.), New 
York, had been disturbing the harmonious air 
prevailing at their gathering by vehemently 
protesting the high price of spruce in a much 
too demonstrative manner, but that fortunately 
for himself and his life insurance company he 
had been able to escape without serious conse- 


quences. 
U. S. Visitors Are Heard 


John W. McClure, Secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, spoke 
eloquently as to the high esteem in which his 
organization regarded its Canadian members. 
He outlined the activities of the organization 
and the work it is accomplishing, in many cases 
saving large sums of money for its members. 

He had been asked to consider appeinting 
a permanent inspector to be located in the 
Maritime Provinces, and mentioned that his 
association would be quite willing to place a 
man there immediately if there were sufficient 
measurement and volume of inspection work to 
justify doing so. He called for 10 members 
and an inspection volume -of 250,000 feet per 
month in that territory, whereas at present 
the roll shows only three members. However, 
the probability is that in the near future a 
permanent inspector will be located in that 
region. 

Mr. McClure stated that the floods have 
caused a great loss of lumber, but that it was 
a little early to estimate the extent of the 
damage. 

He counselled his hearers to continue con- 
ducting their business activities on a normal 
basis. Business is undoubtedly looking better, 
but contingencies might change the picture at 
very short notice. Stocks of hardwoods were 
quite low, with a good demand in evidence. He 
believed that business would remain good for 
some time. 

An exceedingly fine film of a Canadian white 
pine lumbering operation was shown through 
the courtesy of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, the picture having been taken by 
the Canadian Motion Picture Bureau. 

Sid Darling, directing manager of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
New York, stated that this was his first visit 
to the Canadian convention. He remarked that 
he felt “At home abroad,” and appreciated the 
hospitality accorded him during his stay. He 
mentioned that 400,000 new houses will be built 
in the United States during 1936, and stated 
that the outlook seemed very bright for the 
lumber industry. 

With emotion he paid tribute to the late A. C. 
Manbert, a former president of the Canadian 
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association, whom he had regarded as “one of 
the finest gentlemen he had ever met, and the 
best friend he ever had.” He was also visibly 
affected when he referred to his associate, the 
late W. W. Schupner, with whom he had 
worked happily for quite a number of years. 


Works for Wider Use of Wood 


One of the most interesting items of the 
entire session was the address by W. Harvey 
Greene, of the new Ontario Timber & Lumber 
Association, Toronto, Ont., an organization 
created for the purpose of promoting the greater 
use of wood. He cited various instances where 
he had been able to induce architects, engineers, 
and contractors, to utilize wood instead of other 
materials, and at lower cost than those mate- 
rials. He mentioned a radio tower being built 
in Germany, some 700 feet high, of wood, which 
will not be subject to magnetic influence or 
static. He has been successful in getting speci- 
fications changed to wood for numerous bridges, 
culverts, and other structures. 

H. W. Dougherty, of New Haven, Conn., 
asked the speaker if it would be possible to 
inaugurate a similar organization in the United 
States, to which Mr. Greene answered that 
they were co-operating with the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association and 
other organizations. 


Those Who Will Direct 


Officers and directors were named as follows: 

President—N. Fairlie Blair, Etchemin 
Bridge, P. Q. 

1st Vice-President—J. L. Crane, Thessalon, 
Ont. 

2nd Vice-President—S. J. Staniforth, Mont- 
real, P. Q 

Honorary Treasurer—R. G. Cameron, 
tawa, Ont. 

Secretary-Manager—R. L. Sargant, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Directors (expiring 1938)—J. G. Fleck, Ot- 
tawa; W. R. Beatty, Pembroke; J. L. Crane, 
Thessalon; Arthur H. Campbell, Montreal; 
J. S. Bock, Montreal; W. E, Golding, St. John, 
N. B.; Rufus E. Dickie, Stewiacke, N. S. 

Directors (expiring 1939)—E. R. Bremner, 
Ottawa: W. C. Laidlaw, Toronto; Brig. Gen. 
J. B. White, Montreal; N. F. Blair, Etchemin 
Bridge, P. Q.; Colin Mackay, St. John, N. B.; 
John E. Sayre, St. John, N. B.; Theo. A. 
Sparks, Winnipeg, Man. 

Directors (expiring 1940)—J. J. MacFadden, 
Blind River, Ont.; J. S. Gillies, Braeside, Ont.; 
4A. E. Clark, Toronto; S. J. Staniforth, Mont- 
real; E. W. Ross, Bdmundston, N. B.; R. E. 
Stocking, N. Y.; Farnham W. Smith, Boston. 


The attendance at the convention was the 
best in several years. There was an unusually 
large number of visitors from eastern United 
States, whom President Blair specially wel- 
comed, wishing them a pleasant stay while in 
Canada. 


Ot- 


Walnut Industry Plans Forward Step 


For the twentieth consecutive year the 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 
met to lay plans for the ensuing year. The 
annual meeting of the association was held in 
Chicago on Jan. 21. A more comprehensive 
program was planned for 1937 than had seemed 
warranted during the depression years. In 
addition to the direct trade extension work 
among all branches of the woodworking indus- 
try that make use of walnut lumber and ve- 
neers, in which work both Secretary Burdett 
Green and his able assistant Bernard C. Jak- 
way have been actively engaged, the associa- 
tion this year plans a comparatively broad 
Program of activities which will include pub- 
licity and some consumer advertising. 

Retiring President Ray E. Pickrel was pre- 
sented with a walnut gavel, banded with en- 
graved silver, in recognition of his service. 

John K. Shaw, one of the newer members 
of the association, who is vice-president of the 
Ozark Hardwood Lumber Co., Springfield, Mo., 
was chosen to succeed Mr. Pickrel. John C. 
Rodahaffer, of Penrod, Jurden & Clark Co., 
who has been active in association affairs al- 
most as long as Mr. Pickrel, was elected vice- 
President; Robert N. Hartzell, of the Hartzell 


Industries (Inc.), was made treasurer; and 
Burdett Green was re-elected secretary. 

In addition to the statistical reports which 
have been prepared for and used by the mem- 
bers of the association for many years, special 
data on current markets and trends were pre- 
sented and analyzed. Price trends in the wal- 
nut industry were reported as “firm and 
strengthening in certain items.’ Both lumber 
and veneer inventories have decreased some- 
what, shipments exceeding new production by a 
small margin, although present inventories, 
augmented by current production, are ample to 
fill expected demands. In fact, on several items 
of walnut veneers, such as stumpwood and 
quarters, the industry will be in better position 
to supply purchasers than during 1936. 

Business done in 1936 exceeded the previous 
year by almost 60 percent, while the turnover 
of stock was considerably better than at any 
time since 1929. A study of new markets now 
using walnut disclosed several industries that 
had previously been rather inactive, and ‘still 
others that are now using much more hard- 
woods, whereas for several years they (notably 
the casket industry) have been heavy users of 
metal. 
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RROW BRAND Tidewater Red Cypress as 

sold by the Florida Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company is manufactured from virgin tim- 
ber which originates in the tidal swamplands 
along the Gulf and South Atlantic Coasts. 
Its origin is a geographical guarantee that 
it is the true species of “The Wood Eternal.” 


When you need cypress—trade and grade- 
marked Genuine Tidewater Red Cypress— 
remember that the Florida Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company with its five member mills 
is your most dependable source of supply. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 


RED CYPRESS COMPANY 


Jacksonville... ... Florida 
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Depend on us for well manufactured, care- 
fully graded stock, loaded properly and 
shipped promptly. We've serve the 


trade for nearly half a century—and know 
we can satisfy you. 
Send us your inquiries and orders. 
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Southeast Loggers Study 
Operating Problems 


Perry, Fia., Feb. 8.—With a repersentative 
attendance, an interesting and instructive meet- 
ing of loggers and timbermen of the Georgia- 
East Florida region was held here on Jan. 29, 
presided over by J. S. Foley, president Brooks- 
Scanlon Corp., Foley, Fla. Mr. Foley, after ex- 
tending greetings and a cordial welcome from 
the Brooks-Scanlon Corp. and the Burton- 
Swartz Cypress CG, recounted some early ex- 
periences of his company in logging both in 
the north and in the southern pine region, and 
particularly mentioned the important changes 
that have recently taken place in methods of 
logging —the most vital operation in lum- 
bering. 


Tractor Logging Problems Discussed 


The remainder of the morning session was 
devoted to a general discussion, from the floor, 
of practical logging matters, during which it 
developed that tractors play an important role 
in present-day logging, being particularly well 
adapted to areas yielding only a small cut per 
acre. In swampy tracts of cypress, hardwood, 
and even pine timber, skidders are a practical 
necessity, because of the unusually difficult 
ground conditions. 

There was quite a discussion as to methods 
of greasing tractors, some stating that their 
tractors were greased regularly four times a 
day, while others greased them only once a day. 
O. E. Hughes, representing the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., said that as yet no suitable grease 
as heavy as water has been developed; so there 
is a tendency for grease to float out of the bear- 
ings when tractors are operated in water, thus 
necessitating frequent greasing. 


Meeting Tackles a Logger's Difficulties 


J. E. Reynolds, Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., 
Albany, Ga., displayed a map of a portion of 
his company’s holdings, and described the log- 
ging difficulties this tract presented. This prob- 
lem provoked much constructive discussion 
and comment, that he said gave him some new 
ideas in seeking the most economical method of 
logging this particular area. 

The morning discussion developed that most 
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At noon the meeting recessed and the entire 
party was taken to the logging operations of 
the Brooks-Scanlon Corp. on a special train 
consisting of a locomotive and coach, a Dutch 
lunch being served on the way to the woods. A 
Clyde rehaul skidder and loader was observed 
in operation, removing logs from a cypress and 
hardwood swamp and loading them. Then a 
tractor logging job was visited in an area with 
soft, muddy footing. Tractors using pans 
brought large loads of logs to the tract, arches 
being used on drier and more open areas in the 
pine woods. Before returning to Perry, the 
party also visited another skidder operating in 
pine. 

At a brief final session, after the return to 
Perry, it was agreed that another meeting 
should be held next year at a convenient place, 
where another logging operation can be visited. 
M. W. Hitchcock, of Brooks-Scanlon Corp., 
was elected chairman, and A. E. Wackerman, 
of the Southern Pine Association, was elected 
secretary. 

Resolutions were adopted, expressing appreci- 
ation of the hospitality of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Corp., its officers and employes, and for their 
active part in making this first meeting a de- 
cided success. 

Another resolution also expressed apprecia- 
tion to the Dixie-Taylor Hotel for its co-oper- 
ation. 

At 6:30 p. m., at a dinner at the Dixie-Tay- 
lor, there was an informal discussion of log- 
ging, timber management ,and practical forest 
conservation. Harry Lee Baker, Florida State 
Forester, spoke on the interrelationships of for- 
estry and lumbering and the forestry program 
of Florida. In his opinion, Florida forests can 
be made the foundation of prosperous and perm- 
anent forest industries if owners will protect 
and care for their timberlands. 





Sash and Door Producers 
of Vancouver, B.C., Form 
New Association 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 8.—Sash and door 
manufacturers of Vancouver, recently organized 
under the name of the Mainland Millwork 
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Illinois Sees Good Year 


Ahead 


(Continued from Page 51) 


enough public opinion to push retailers around, 
An institution is the lengthened shadow of one 
man; or, as in this instance, of many men. The 
industry is still as good as we make it. There 
are still frontiers to be conquered. Every 
vacant lot is a frontier; and the fact that but 
a small percentage of prospective home owners 
think first of the building material dealer is an- 
other frontier. So long as there is the challenge 
of these frontiers, there is the important ques- 
tion: Where are we going? 


Federal Legislation Is Discussed 


James B. Westcott, legal representative of the 
association, discussed the Robinson-Patman Act. 
After recalling that the interest of the associa- 
tion had shifted through the years from State 
to Federal legislation, Mr. Westcott made a 
general analysis of this Act. The general pur- 
pose of the Act is the restoration of equality of 
opportunity in business. It attempts to do this 
by forbidding price differentials under certain 
specified conditions. Since this is a complex 
matter that will not be fully clarified until there 
are definitive court actions, it seems better to 
attempt no detailed account of this address; lest 
readers, depending on the report, be misled in 
analyzing their own concrete problems. 

The same may be said in regard to the analy- 
sis of the Social Security Act, presented by 
James W. Good, Jr., Chicago. Both these 
thoughtful and painstaking addresses were fol- 
lowed with great interest by those in attend- 
ance; and in fact the hall was crowded until 
standing room was at a premium while these 
legal matters were under discussion. 

The resolutions committee expresed thanks 
and appreciation to the president and other offi- 
cials and to the exhibitors and speakers. It 
presented a memorial of deceased members; 
asked for Federal legislation making possible 
the collection of the sales tax upon goods sold 
within the State by those residing outside its 
borders; asked for regulation of truckers oper- 
ating across the State line; endorsed the “Certi- 
Pledge” of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau; 
tendered support to any program looking to 
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Group attending first banquet of newly organized Mainland Millwork Association, Vancouver, B. C. 


of the companies represented are practicing fire 
protection, and that many are fencing lands 
suitable for reforestation, and leasing them for 
cattle grazing. Recent developments in the pulp 
and paper industry in the southern States, it 
was pointed out, afford a market for pulpwood, 
thus giving lumber companies in this region an 
opportunity to market waste in logging, thin- 
nings, worked out turpentine trees etc., for 
which otherwise there would be no demand. 
Loggers, therefore, have a problem in devising 
economical methods of getting such forest prod- 
ucts to market. It was reported that within 
less than a year, five or six new kraft mills 
have come to Atlantic and Gulf coast points. 





Association, are shown above at their first din- 
ner meeting, held at the Pacific Athletic Club. 

Brief speeches were delivered by the presi- 
dent, J. Sigurdson, of The Sigurdson Syndi- 
cate, and the vice president, G. B. Russell, of 
the Arbutus Sash & Door Co. A general busi- 
ness session followed the dinner. 

Directors of the newly organized association 
are: C, Peeple, B. C., Hardwood Floor Co.; R. 
Davis, Contractors’ Supply Sash & Door Co.; 
R. Massey, Carleton Sash & Door Co.; W. H. 
Colquohoun, B. C., Sash & Door Co.; D. E. 
Fielder, Robertson Sash & Door Co., and T. 
Holman, Vancouver Sash & Door Co. B. J. 
Cornish is secretary. 


the training of young men in building trades; 
endorsed a resolution passed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association asking that 
the Government make WPA purchases through 
local dealers; asked for extension of Titles 
One and Two of the NHA; and, finally, it 
opposed special exemptions or grants of public 
money to co-operatives. 


The following officers were elected: 

President—J. A. McCreery, Benton. 

Directors—(District 2) J. T. Holdstrom, 
Rockford; (District 4) O. W. H. Wahlfeld, 
Peoria; (District 6) J. H. Thomas, Spring- 


field; (at large) J. W. Hunter, Danville. 
Vice President—cC. B. Elliott, La Salle. 
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Roofers Favor Grade-Marking 


CoLumBus, Ga., Feb. 8—At the annual 
meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held at the Ralston Hotel, here, Tues- 
day, Jan. 26, was well attended. Allen W. 
Daughtry, Allentown, Ga., representative of 
Wilkinson County in the Georgia Legislature, 
was elected president to succeed Andrew J. 
Jones, Donalsonville, Ga. H. E. Hammock, 
Edison, Ga., was elected vice president and 
Wm. R. Melton, Cuthbert, Ga., secretary- 
treasurer. 

The association went on record as approving 
the establishment of grade-marking the output 
of its member mills, and a committee composed 
of H. Dixon Smith, Columbus, chairman; Hall- 
man Bell, Richland, Ga., and W. R. Melton, 
Cuthbert, was named to secure copyright for 
the rules for grade-marking. 

Wholesalers present expressed themselves as 
optimistic over the outlook for a_ continued 
strong demand for roofers at prevailing prices 
or better. Among wholesalers speaking at the 
meeting were Tom Griffin, of the Colonial Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus; W. C. Smith, Pine Plume 
Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala.; T. M. Der- 
rickson and E. E. Anderson, of the Anderson 
Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Henry Trost, Columbus accountant, explained 
the old-age benefit and unemployment sections 
of the Social Security Act, with specific appli- 
cation to the lumber industry. J. B. Wand, 
Jacksonville, spoke regarding the general out- 
look for 1937, and H. Dixon Smith expressed 
pleasure that his talk, also that of Tom Griffin 
and recent expressions from J. H. Rush, of 


Macon, had revealed they had “turned Demo- 
cratic.” 

Three representatives in the Georgia legisla- 
ture, now in session in Atlanta, were present 
at the meeting. They were Mr. Daughtry, 
who was elected association president; Mr. 
Smith, of Columbus, member of the Muscogee 
County delegation, and Gerald Sanders, of 
Harris County. Senator Joe S. Burgin, of the 
24th district, who lives at Buena Vista, Ga., 
is also a member of the association and is usu- 
ally in attendance. The legislators left on their 
return to Atlanta soon after the meeting was 
adjourned in the afternoon. 

A rising vote of thanks was given Retiring 
President Jones for his faithful and efficient 
services. The secretary was instructed to send 
a telegram to Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Rush, of Ma- 
con, who are recuperating from serious injuries 
recently sustained in an automobile accident. 

Thomas P. Wade, district freight agent for 
the Central of Georgia Railway, and Wm. T. 
Divers, Atlanta, traveling freight agent for the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co., were present 
at the opening and luncheon sessions and were 
among the speakers. They were impressed by 
members of the association with the fact that 
steel top and body cars are not desired for 
roofer shipments, especially during the hot sum- 
mer months, 





THE Forestry department of Louisiana State 
University has moved into new quarters in the 
Agricultural Extension-Forestry Building at 
Baton Rouge. 


Fortified by Quail Dinner, Club 


Tackles Discount Question 


Pine Biurr, ArK, Feb. 8—The West Side 
Hardwood Club met here Jan. 27, with attend- 
ance largest for many months, there being 24 
present. The feature of this meeting was the 
quail dinner, the birds being furnished by S. A. 
Williams, of Fordyce, and W. W. Taylor, of) 
Chidester. 

President Carl L. White was in the chair. 
Hon. Homer Adkins, collector of internal rev- 
enue, explained the workings of the Social Se- 


curity Act. 
The next order of business was the usual 
statistical report as prepared by Secretary 


O. S. Robinson, which showed (for 22 mills 
reporting) 4,282,000 feet 4/4 green flooring 
oak; 2,855,000 dry, with orders for this item 
at 2,901,000. Orders for other woods, 2,884,- 
000 feet; logs, 8,375,000, and total green and 
dry lumber on hand 55,984,000 feet. The total 
footage on hand of 4/4 to 8/4 green and dry 
black and sap gum, plain sawn, and 8/4 quar- 
tered same woods, amounted to less than 4,000,- 
000 feet, which is negligible for 22 mills. Most 
of this stock was green. 

Dry lumber of all kinds is really scarce, and 
with 23 days of rain out of 26, and all bottom 
lands flooded, there is very little likelihood of 
any large amount of lumber being stacked for 
some time to come. Prices are at wide vari- 
ance, and there seems to be no set price on 
different items. Inch, No. 2 common sap gum 
was reported to have sold for $23 mill, and 
some sales made in this territory netted mills 
$18. This particular item is scarce. Com- 
mon and better plain sap gum in 4/4 is selling 
freely at $35 and $45 mill. Flooring oak 
keeps advancing, and no one seems to know ex- 
actly what to ask for this item. Late sales re- 
ported for 4/4 white oak: $23-$32 and $38; 
for red oak, $23-$30-$37, these prices being for 
No. 3A, No. 2 and No. 1 common. Some floor- 
ing plants are taking the sound wormy at $24, 
and No. 3B-50 percent sound at $12. 

The subject of allowing the 8 percent whole- 


sale commission or discount was brought up 
for discussion, as well as reducing the 5 per- 
cent commission allowed commission men. The 
majority of those present stated that they had 
long since done away with allowing the 8 per- 
cent wholesale commission, and after discus- 
sion following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the practice of allowing 8 
percent wholesale commission on all sales to 
wholesalers be discontinued at once; that no 
discount whatever be allowed other than 
the regular 2 percent for cash. 

It is not the purpose of this resolution to 
try to set this as a regular rule or practice 
for the industry as a whole, but it is simply 
an expression of the majority of this meet- 
ing, and it should be thoroughly understood 
that it is not the idea of this meeting to 
make this resolution binding or obligatory 
on anyone who may or may not have been 
in attendance at our meeting. 


No action was taken on the allowance of 5 
percent commission to regular commission 
salesmen, as this was thought to be a matter 
that could be worked out between the mills and 
their regularly appointed commission salesmen. 
Some mills have understandings with their com- 
mission men on certain items of $1 per thou- 
sand, 5 percent on some, and even 3 percent 
on some. For this reason it was the consensus 
that these matters could best be handled be- 
tween the commission men and the seller. 


A vote of thanks was extended Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Taylor for the delightful quail din- 
ner. 

Guests at the meeting, in addition to Mr. 
Adkins, collector of internal revenue, were his 
assistant, Blake Williams; R. F. Hodges, 
Memphis; Clark Benton, Fordyce; J. W. 
Reynolds, J. W. Reynolds Lumber Co., Smack- 
over, and E. G. Durham. The J. W. Reynolds 
Lumber Co. was admitted to membership in the 
club. 


The next meeting will be held in Pine Bluff 
Feb, 18. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


GRADE - MARKED 
also Appalachian Hardwoods 
BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
PLANING MILLS: Blackstone, Va., Dilwyn, 
Va., Brookneal, Va., Roxboro, N, C. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Pushing Plans for Demonstration 
Homes 


WASHINGION, Be~C; Feb 10—The two 
major trade associations representing the lum- 
ber industry in Washington—the National Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association—are buzzing 
with activity this week on two propositions of 
paramount importance to lumbermen every- 
where. 

At the headquarters of the manufacturers’ 
association, where the nation-wide campaign to 
erect 1,000 demonstration small homes is being 
directed, encouraging response to this unprece- 
dentedly far-reaching movement is being re- 
ceived. Following the meetings of lumbermen 
in Indiana, Minneapolis and Columbus, hundreds 
of requests have been received at the associa- 
tion’s offices here for supply kits and informa- 
tion about building the small homes. 

The trade group feels that the impetus in 
small home building this Spring should be tre- 
mendous in the light of the publicity and adver- 
tising which is backing up this campaign. The 
Federal Housing Administration is throwing the 
far flung facilities of its organization behind the 
lumbermen’s drive. 

Not to be outdone by the lead the lumber 
industry has taken to “cash in” on FHA 
financed low-cost houses, word comes this week 
that the concrete and brick industries are 
launching similar programs. Participating in 
these will be the Concrete Masonry Associa- 
tion, the National Concrete Contractors’ Associ- 
ation and the Brick Manufacturers’ Association 
of America. 

For obvious reasons impartial in its support, 
the Federal Housing Administration must make 
available to these groups the same facilities it 
is placing at the disposal of the lumber industry 
in the “Let’s Make It.A Thousand” movement. 

Discussing the nation-wide small home con- 
struction program launched by the building in- 
dustry, the FHA envisions the movement mak- 
ing available to approximately 70 percent of the 
nation’s families, properly designed and well 
constructed homes containing minimum require- 
ments of livability and comfort. 

The latest meeting of lumbermen on _ the 
national small homes program took place here 
February 8 when more than 70 representatives 
of building material and home products indus- 
tries gathered at the call of Wilson Compton, 
secretary National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, to discuss steps to co-ordinate activity 
of the various groups in the small house field. 
He reported to the group that more than 500 
building material dealers in many localities have 
pledged themselves to participate in the pro- 
gram. Assurance has been given, he said, that 
at least 1,000 homes will be built in the demon- 
stration campaign. 

Bruce Wilson, director of the program for 
FHA, reviewed the program to date, describing 
the small house movement as the “main spring” 
of the FHA program for 1937. 

Frank Carnahan, secretary of the National 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, through which 
lumber dealers everywhere are co-operating in 
the construction of the houses, urged all indus- 
tries and other groups having substantial inter- 
est in the small homes field to actively support 
the program. 

I. N. Tate, president American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, (Inc.,) referred to the campaign 
as one to “provide more house for the dollar” 
and emphasized “delivering the finished struc- 
ture” and “making the house easy to buy.” He 
insisted that the “more house for the dollar” 
slogan should become a fact. 

Dr. Compton-stated that his reason for invit- 
ing the group of diversified industrial repre- 
sentatives together was because “the idea, the 
need and the opportunity of low-priced homes 
is bigger than any industry; that our purpose 
is to promote modern low-cost building. We 





are willing to take our chance in competition 
with other materials for our fair share in the 
small homes building market.” 

There is, Dr. Compton said, a national need 
for meeting the low-cost house problem within 
the limits of the existing building industry. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, a co-ordi- 
nating committee was appointed to develop ways 
and means for the participation in this program 
of all units in the building materials and home 
products fields. The group, headed by Dr. 
Compton, includes Bruce A. Wilson, A. F. H. 
Scott and Theodore E. Damm, all of FHA; 
D. M. Forgan and Lyle Harvey, representing 
the heating industry; John A. Hall and C. C. 
Lowry, plumbing; H. M. Brundage, jr., Amer- 
ican Gas Association; J. H. Speer and C. M. 
Snyder, electrical industry; A. P. Haake and 
F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, miscellaneous group in- 
dustries: C. E. Roxborough, Clayton Grandy 
and Stanley J. O’Connor, building materials, and 
Frank Carnahan, National Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

The last named association has become the 
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spear-head in the movement to obtain extension 
of Title I of the National Housing Act beyond 
the deadline date of April 1, 1937. A series of 
conferences have been held in Washington since 
Congress convened, having for their objective 
the passage of legislation which will keep the 
Modernization Credit Plan in effect for at least 
another vear or so. 

Biggest obstacle in the path of obtaining this 
legislation to date appears to be the Federal 
Housing Administrator, Stewart McDonald, 
who has stated to the various interested indus. 
tries that he believes the Modernization Credit 
Plan has fulfilled its purpose and should be 
allowed to expire. His main objective, obsery- 
ers believe. is to curtail the expenses of oper- 
ating the Federal Housing Administration, the 
overhead of which has been under congressional 
fire in some quarters. 

However. McDonald condescended to meet 
with representatives of the affected industries, 
and at a conference Feb. 3 told eighteen indus- 
trial representatives that he was “impressed” 
with their arguments for continuation of Title I, 


Since then. bills have been introduced in both 
House and Senate providing for the continua- 
tion of the legislation. In the House bill, a 
one-year extension is stipulated; the Senate 
bill provides two more years of life for Title I. 
With this as a starter. the National Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is leading the fight to push 
the legislation through this session. 


Floods Cut Down Convention 
Attendance 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 8.—Flood waters 
ravaging many West Virginia communities 
seriously decreased attendance and dampened 
somewhat the enthusiasm of delegates at the 





Cc. H. HERWIG, 
Huntington; 
Secretary 


CHAS. A. BYUS, 
Beckley; 
Director 


twenty-fourth annual convention of the West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers 
Association, held here Jan. 25-26. Registration 
showed less than half of the 500 expected dele- 
gates registered. 

Although postponement of election of officers 
was considered, because of the low attendance, 
it was finally decided to proceed on schedule 
with this phase of the program. Many: dele- 
gates found it necessary to leave for their 
homes before convention sessions were con- 
cluded as rising flood waters threatened areas 
considered safe earlier in the week. A few deal- 
ers found it advisable to stay in Charleston 
because their homes were inundated while they 
were attending the two-day meeting. 

P. O. Duncan, Duncan Box & Lumber Co., 
Huntington, was elected president, succeeding 


F. S. Turner, Clarksburg. Other officers, all 
of whom were re-elected, are: H. G. Truslow, 
Charleston, first vice president; W. H. Hume, 
Bluefield, second vice president; W. R. Bow- 
ling, White Sulphur Springs, third vice presi- 
dent; C. A. Parrish, Spencer, fourth vice presi- 
dent, and C. H. Herwig, Huntington, secretary. 


Members of the board of directors are: C. A. 
Byus, Beckley; A. F. Beltz, Wheeling; C. W. 
Hays, Williamson; C. I. Cheyney, Bluefield: 
C. G. Conaway, Fairmont; E. L. Davidson, 
Parkersburg, and Mr. Turner. 


Mayor Dawson welcomed delegates to 
Charleston at the opening session, and President 
Turner responded. 

Col. A. F. H. Scott, of the Federal Housing 
Administration, gave the principal address of the 
first day’s sessions, predicting that nearly a half- 
million new homes will be constructed this 
year. He explained the program FHA is 
undertaking with the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to erect model homes in 
communities throughout the nation this spring. 

H. Isaiah Smith, chief of the revenue depart- 
ment of the tax commissioner’s office, spoke on 
“The West Virginia State Tax Laws,” and 
W. H. O’Brien, New Orleans, of the Southern 
Pine Association, addressed dealers on “Jerry 
Building and the Retail Lumber Dealer.” G. D. 
Andrews, of the Insulation Board Institute, dis- 
cussed the value of insulating homes against 
heat and cold. 

Others who addressed dealers informally dur- 
ing the two-day meeting were C. I. Cheyney, 
Bluefield; R. H. Glenn, Clarksburg; G. M. 
Mossman, Huntington; C. P. Houston, Welch; 
C. W. Hays, Williamson ; se 3 Thorn, Mor- 
gantown; John F. Barr, Fairmont ; P. O. Dun- 
can, Huntington; George i. Weimer, St. Al- 
bans, and H. G. Truslow, Charleston. 

The convention closed with a banquet and 
dance. C. A. Byus was the toastmaster and 
Lloyd Spencer, Seattle, Wash., humorist, the 
principal speaker. 





CRANBERRIES a few years ago were marketed 
in barrels; now they come in boxes. Fruits 
and vegetables are largely being marketed in 
baskets or boxes instead of in barrels, 
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iF YOU look at these pictures and say, “Oh, just 
another machine,” you're wrong—dead wrong! 
DE WALT is much more than a flexible mechanism. It’s an up-to-the- 
minute METHOD of merchandising. We'll prove it to you quickly. 
Here is a special motor in a special housing, directly driving the 
cutting tools, and ingeniously suspended on a yoke so that it is 
quickly adjustable to any position through 360°. The yoke is also 
adjustable through 360°. And finally, the universal cantilever arm 
firmly supports the yoke at any point through 360°. Every possible 
angle and position is quickly adjusted and rigidly fixed so that 
the DE WALT operates without waste of power, without vibration— 
with remarkable accuracy. So much for the mechanism itself. 


More important to you is the scope of its usefulness suggested in 
the brief paragraphs below. If you think in terms of saving money 
and also making money, you'll want to see everything DE WALT 
can do and judge its flexibility, accuracy, ruggedness and safety 
through actual demonstration. Made by DE WALT PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, 500 Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 
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T DE WALT helps you to get 

new business and adds to 
your profits by making substan- 
tial savings on your present 
operations. 


DE WALT broadens your 

field of service by enabling 
you to cut and fabricate econom- 
ically a great variety of things 
for which your trade now goes 
elsewhere. 


DE WALT effects great econ- 
omies in time and labor by 


send descriptive literature, 


its PORTABILITY which enables 
you to do all your cutting right 
at the pile and avoid re-handling. 


4 DE WALT increases your vol- 
ume and turnover by helping 
to keep your employees produc- 
tive in working up slow moving, 
old lumber into salable sizes. 


5 DE WALT invariably helps 
to reduce inventories and 
permits the purchase of fresh 
stocks in cheaper sizes for 
re-cutting. 


Drop us a brief note or wire. We'll arrange an early date for a 
demonstration. Not only can you see DE WALT at work but also 
actual figures on savings and profits it has produced for hundreds of 
owners. There's no obligation. Do this today—or if you prefer, we will 


..and tells you how 
to save and how 


to MAKE money 
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The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


Aside from its supe- 
rior strength, Long Leaf 
has a remarkable nat- 
ural resistance to decay 
and insect attack. 


The tough, enduring 


fibers defy wear, stress 


and exposure — and 
build sturdy structures 
that last. 


Wier Long Leaf 


Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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SOUTHWEST 
LUMBER CO. 


Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PONDEROSA PINE 
WHITE FIR 


Lumber, Box Shook, Crating 


High altitude—Close grained FIR 
longer. 


lasts 


Owners finest Summer Resort at Cloud- 
croft. New Mexico, with 18 hole Golf 
Course, 9,000 feet high. 























Eastman - Gardiner 
HARDWOOD CO. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 
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“Meet and Make 


Progress’ in Formulating Policies 


(Continued from Page 57) 


doubt the next great cycle of merchandising 
will be in house building and ownership. There 
is an accumulated need for 3,000,000 houses; 
and the country could build 750,000 a year for 
the next ten years and just break even. The 
problem is to supply this need at prices the 
public can afford. The building material dealer 
can be the co-ordinating agent if he wishes and 
if he will make the needed preparation. He 
needs to know materials, the nature of the mar- 
ket and financing methods. He needs to come 
out of the slums and to put his services and 
displays at points where they will touch cus- 
tomer traffic. He must sell the idea of new 
homes. This will involve demonstration houses. 
The FHA has sponsored the national demon- 
stration homes idea and hoped to get 1,000 such 
houses built. Already that figure has been 
exceeded. It seems probable that 3,000 such 
houses will be built. The purpose is to con- 
vince the community that the houses its people 
can afford are available. 


Methods of Salesmanship 


The final address and one of the most elo- 
quent was delivered by H. Merle Smith, mer- 
chandising counsel of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., St. Paul, on the subject, “The Light Has 
Turned Green.” This was an inspirational ad- 
dress, based upon a careful analysis of prac- 
tical conditions and methods of salesmanship. 
The old-time lumberman was a warehouse op- 
erator; and warehousing is profitable only when 
demand exceeds supply. The new merchant is 
interested in dramatizing the use, pleasure and 
comfort of the article sold. “Any person who 
can capture public attention ahead of you,” Mr. 
Smith said, “is your competitor.” Merchan- 
dising of houses calls for extensive co-opera- 
tion; and co-operation occurs when every per- 
son does his own part perfectly. There is a 
danger in the immediate future. Sales are in- 





BRUCE A. WILSON, 
Washington, D. C.; 
FHA and Dealer 


ROY T. HOKE, 
Stillwater, Okla.; 
For Complete Service 


creasing; and dealers may let the ease of sell- 
ing lull them into a false sense of security. In 
closing, Mr. Smith suggested that the dealer 
go back to his own place of business disguised 
as a customer. No brief report could do justice 
to this brilliant address. 

The Necrology Committee presented a memo- 
rial of twenty-seven deceased members. 


Election of Officers 


The nominating committee named the follow- 
ing, who were elected to the respective offices : 

President—W. C. Chamberlin, Little Rock, 
Ark, 





First vice president—William Stewart, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla. 

Second vice president—L. T. Metz, Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. 

Third vice president—Geo. D. Tubbs, Nor- 
ton, Kan. 

Directors: 

For Arkansas—Gilbert Stacy, Little Rock. 

For Kansas—A. G. Hardman, Osborne; F, 
V. Baxter, Pittsburg; C. J. Cowley, Overland 


Park; T. R. Cauthers, Ashland, and E. F. 
Sellhorn, Mankato. 


For Missouri—C. C. Bowling, Columbia; w. 
N. Pettibone, Hannibal; Charles Meek, Sr., 
Lockwood; Paul Doneghy, Kansas City. 


For Oklahoma—W. W. Starr, Alva; David 





J. W. BERRY, 
Manhattan, Kan.; 
Carpenter Training 


H. L. McINTIRE, 
Oregon, Mo.; 
Remodeling, Displays 


Wilson, Muskogee; Don V. Caylor, Hugo; and 
B. O. Hinkle, Altus. 


The social calendar included lectures, teas 
and trips of inspection for the ladies; and the 
annual banquet, with a brief speaking program, 
a floor show and dancing, 


Southwestern Secretaries Hold 


Annual Conference 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8—The Southwest- 
ern Secretaries’ Conference was held here Jan. 
28 in connection with the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association convention. This group 
is composed of secretaries and managers of 
the several district associations in the four 
States of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. Harvey W. Watson, secretary-manager 
of the Tulsa District Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, is chairman of this group, and presided 
at today’s meeting. The activities and problems 
of common interest were discussed, and plans 
worked out that will enable the members of 
this conference better to co-ordinate the ac- 
tivities of the industry. 

Others attending were: E. E. Woods and 
Carl Hise, Kansas City; Charles Hinkle, Enid; 
Sol Anderson, Hutchinson; W. H. Bell, Ama- 
rillo; E. A. Foster, Oklahoma City; D. M. 
Hawkins and J. C. Moore, Little Rock; 
Charles Sifers, Springfield; Roy Vaughn, Pitts- 
burg. One member (Otto Goeldner, of Wich- 
ita), was absent. This group will hold its mid- 
year meeting in Tulsa in July, and the next an- 
nual conference in Kansas City. 





There is one U. S. national forest which has 
never had and probably never will have a forest 
fire. It is the Caribbean Forest in Puerto Rico, 
where the rainfall is more than 150 inches per 
year. 
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Retailers of Michigan Told Every Vacant 
Building Lot is a Frontier to Conquer 


(Continued from Page 59) 
of interest and dividends to their stockholders. 
The retailers were urged to fight in their 
respective localities through their association 
which is a partner in the battle against the 
movement. 


"Headed Wherever We Want to Go" 


The final address of the day was a scholarly 
talk by Charles A. Stuck, secretary of C. A. 
Stuck & Sons, Jonesboro, Ark., who used as 
his subject the question: “Where Are We 
Headed?” He answered himself in the nine 
words: “We are headed just wherever we want 
to go.” Mr. Stuck’s fine address was reported 
at length in the convention account of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association in the Jan. 30 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but due to 
the exceptional quality of the speech a few 
pertinent statements will bear repeating. 


Home builders today are not interested in how 
cheaply lumber may be purchased, but in having 
a dwelling that embodies comfort and careful 
design. 

We must have more trained salesmen, if our 
lumber yards are to be headquarters for pros- 
pective builders. 

_ Our offices must 
muting to women, 
portion of our sales. 

Emerson said: “A business is the length of 
the shadows of individuals in it,” 

We sell the greatest tangible thing in the 
world—a home. 


Every vacant lot in Michigan or any other 
State is a frontier for you to conquer. 


The annual banquet and dance were held the 
night of Feb. 4 in the ball room of the Pantlind 
Hotel. A humorous talk by Lloyd Spencer, 
representing the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau of 
Seattle, entertained the crowd. The annual 
dinner of the Old Guard of the association, a 
group composed of those in the lumber business 
at least twenty years, was held the previous 
evening with a large number in attendance. 
P. A. Gordon, president, was chairman of the 
evening and introduced various individuals. 
Later that night the Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen of Michigan sponsored a Mid- 
night Frolic that attracted a full house. 


Houses on Instalment Plan 


H. Merle Smith of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. St. Paul, Minn., delivered his excellent 
address, “The Light Has Turned Green,” which 
has been reported in a number of convention 
accounts in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on the 
last afternoon of the meeting. Mr. Smith dwelt 
upon the need for retailers to become mer- 
chandisers instead of warehousers of materials 
as in past years, and stressed the importance 
of making it easier for one to buy houses by 
adopting the inevitable instalment plan of pay- 
ments. 

Insulation’s value in buildings was thoroughly 
discussed by G. D. Andrews of the Insulation 
Board Institute of Chicago. All the materials 
going into a structure must be used with the 
three original elements of the earth—heat, air 
and moisture—in mind, he said. The whole pro- 
gram of insulation is to cut down heat loss 
In winter, and its entrance into a building in 
summer, it was said, and dealers should study 
the products they handle sufficiently to be able 
to render reliable service to their customers in 
this field, 

Mr. Spencer linked several humorous stories 
together in his appearance on the final program. 
He emphasized the fact that red cedar shingles 
Manufactured by the companies he represented 
are solely distributed by retail lumber yards, 
and said that the Certipledge is the silent police- 
man in the businesses of the dealers. 

The new officers of the Traveling Lumber & 


be cleaned up and made 
who are behind a major 





Sash & Door Salesmen of Michigan elected 
at a luncheon meeting Feb. 4 are: 

President—C. L. Abney, Detroit. 

Vice President—Arthur Blow, Royal Oak. 

Secretary-Treasurer—A. C. Blixberg, De- 
troit. 

Eighteen new members were taken into the 
organization at the convention, which met in 
conjunction with the retailers. 

The officers of the Old Guard were re-elected 
as follows: 

President—P. A. Gordon, Detroit. 

Vice President—Charles Weekes, Detroit. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. V. Sharkey, De- 
troit. 

The various committees submitted their re- 
ports the last day, and had them accepted. 

The resolutions committee extended the sym- 
pathies of the association to the families of 
deceased persons connected with the lumber 
industry. The appreciation of the body to every- 
one helping to make the convention a success 
was extended. Manufacturers who exhibited 
products were thanked in another resolution. 
The committee in behalf of the association 
approved the past performance of the FHA in 
reference to Titles I and II, and requested Con- 
gress to continue them until no longer needed. 
It was further resolved that copies of the fore- 
going resolution be sent President Roosevelt, the 
FHA administrator, and to each Michigan Sen- 
ator and Repre- 
sentative. It as- 
sured the National 
Lumber Dealers 
Association of the 
association’s co- 
operation in its 
program of sales 
training and trade 
promotion. It was 
resolved that since 
» the Retail Lumber 
| & Building Mate- 
rial Code Authority 
intends to turn 
over the surplus 





| G. D. ANDREWS, 
Chicago; 
Insulation’s Value 





code funds in its 
possession to the 
National Lumber 
Dealers Associa- 
tion, the claim 
made for a refund 
by the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan 
be dropped. It 
asked the enacting 
of House Bills No. 
25 and 46 before 
March 1, 1937, by 
the Senate and 
Governor ; the bills 
relating to the so-called moratorium law. The 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau's efforts to distribute 
solely through accredited retail lumber dealers 
were commended in the last resolution as was 
the Certipledge advanced by the bureau. 


Two NEw developments by the Forest Service 
which promise to aid further improvement in 
fire control involve the use of aircraft. Suc- 
cessful supplying of crews at fires with rations, 
equipment and tools by airplane has been ac- 
complished, when men had to be placed where 
other means of supply were not feasible. Also 
important was the first use of two-way radio 
communication between a man scouting a fire in 
an airplane and the fire boss on the ground. 


LUMBERMAN 





Mr. Lumber Dealer 


Increase your 
profits in 1937 





Because: 


I Builders are now making their own Meta- 
Lane Weatherstrip installations. 


2 MetaLane Weatherstrip can be easily 
and quickly applied by any careful work- 
man. 


3 MetaLane Weatherstrip is advertised to 
builders every month through national 
trade magazines. 


Builders everywhere PREFER MetaLane Weather- 
strip because this revolutionary new product, 
unlike brass, bronze, zinc and copper, will not 
tarnish, oxidize or corrode. They prefer Meta- 
Lane Weatherstrip because of its greater effi- 
ciency. They prefer its smart, permanent, sil- 
very finish that makes installations neat and 
modern. They prefer MetaLane Weatherstrip 
because it is packed in sets of correct size in 
individual, handy cartons, together with nails, 
accessories and instructions. This feature elimi- 
nates lost motion, and makes for easy and rapid 
installation (and simplifies stocking, handling 
and selling for the dealer). 


Monarch’s demonstrating models, display 
racks and selling helps, backed with na- 
™ tional trade advertising, make MetaLane 
* Weatherstrip easy to sell. 





Psst 


MetaLane Weatherstrip is sold through lumber 
dealers—never direct. Write for samples of 
MetaLane Weatherstrip and details of Mon- 
arch's sales plan that's really clicking. No 
obligation. 


MONARCH METAL WEATHERSTRIP CORP. 


6330 Etzel Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Viewpoints on Grade-Marking 
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(Continued from Page 65) 


Grade-marking is not an end of itself, but 
rather the foundation stone upon which to build 
a merchandising policy. In pioneer days timber 
cost little or nothing, was marketed in a hit 
and miss manner for what it would bring, and 
manufactured and graded in the same way. 
The ultimate customer was kept in the dark as 
to merit of lumber. But now a change of em- 
phasis on selling is needed. The industry. can 


substituted for higher grades; on the basis of 
not furnishing the unscrupulous dealer a dagger 
with which to assassinate your reputation. No 
amount of care in the preparation of the prod- 
uct will save your market unless you follow 
through to the consumer to the point of use to 
prevent substitution. _ 

It is only along the hard road’ of change and 
readjustment that there is any possibility of 
the industry being profitable over a period of 
time. There is no investment you could pos- 
sibly make which would in the long run pay 
you greater dividends than hiring some real 


research brains to think, work, investigate, ex- 
periment, dig, dig and dig for new ideas for 
using lumber, and other ways of utilizing the 
tree than just running a saw through it, [| 
believe that; and I believe that you believe it: 
but that you just have not come to the point 
of being willing to take what you fear may 
be a gamble with a substantial portion of your 
remaining assets in doing the one thing which 
can possibly make a profitable and sound in- 


can be done. You are not gambling on what 
can be done if you go on a one-hundred percent 
grade-marked basis, because there is not the 
slightest question but that what has been done 
in the Los Angeles market can be done in every 
metropolitan market in this country, and can be 
done in every farm market in this country as 
well. It is simpler and easier to do it in your 
dry rail markets, than~it is in California or 
on the Atlantic Coast. But there is nothing 
co stop you from doing it in every market which 
you serve in the United States—except the 
failure to try. 
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not longer be complacent. I can understand dustry over the coming years. And I am tre- rs 
why a man whose whole experience has been mendously hopeful that the logic of circum- busir 
in the logging and manufacturing end of the stances will bring you to the point of making of Of 
business will not see and appreciate the funda- the necessary binding agreements among your- vent) 
mental merchandising principles that under- selves with respect to guaranteeing the quality = 
HIS is the brand that re- lie selling an identifiable product. Our in- of the products produced by your industry, to oil 
, stinctive reaction is to always stay with what insure sound merchandising and sound manu- reviv 
moves all doubt about quality we have for fear that the new may not be any facturing on the part of at least the substantial try 
in buying Dimension and Tim- better, but even that instinctive reaction should ™ajority of the production of Douglas fir. ment 
: be overcome for every manufacturer of Douglas i 1c one ber 
bers. Today, just as it has for fir by the demonstration he has had in the Quality Can Outse ompetition — 
almost half-a-century, “Zim- tage ag 3 —_ cap Na of the I think you should and must do that, even at ro 
" : © v ° the cost of breaking ranks and of letting the man 6 
irene stands for the finest Must Follow Through to the Consumer who, either because of his lack of vision or an 
virgin Long Leaf carefully It seems to me that without any question the  Pecaluse of the fact that his staice in the industry tary, 
j I h i i ; : ‘ Farg 
manufactured into the Cream } manufacturers who, recognize the necesito orth hs while to build fora long-range pro. [2 
Oo mension an it_Ders. ity, for standing behind their product, should 84M, 80 his own way, and compete with him 
You'll find it is the kind of definitely cut lose from the past—cut loose, if 25 best you may by outselling him, by selling " 
% quality; by selling the safety and assurance of Ci 
‘ necessary, from those who do not have the : : : 
stock that builds strong, en- vision to see that they must break with the buying an identifiable and guaranteed product as a 
during, dependable structures traditional past and go out and merchandise the as against buying a pig in a poke. ’ year, 
—and acodwill product of their mill just as we have demon- There are tremendous possibilities of mer- Farg 
g : strated is feasible—on the basis of grade-mark- chandising by the simple process of taking the 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE ing all sized construction lumber sold to the mystery out of lumber buying. I am not only 
DIMENSION AND TIMBERS wholesalers and dealers whether or not ordered _ confident that this can be done, but I believe 
Lignasan Treated Lumber or wanted; on the basis of not selling to any- our results this past year in southern Califor- 
one unmarked lower grades which could be nia have demonstrated. beyond question that it 
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Trade Outlook Good, Say North 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Dakotans 


Endorse Federal Efforts to Increase Farmer's Buying Power; 


Urge That FHA Program Be Liberalized and Continued 


Farco, N. D., Feb. 10.— Reflecting better 
business conditions throughout the State, a note 
of optimism pervaded the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, which met in the City Audi- 
torium, here on Feb. 9 and 10. That a great 
revival of activity in the construction indus- 
try is already under way and gathering mo- 
mentum was the consensus. Over 350 lum- 
ber dealers and salesmen registered on the 
opening day. 

Evidence of improved business conditions in 
the industry and faith that improvement will 
show a steady increase were shown in the dis- 
plays, characterized by the association secre- 
tary, Floyd Lavelle, of the White Lumber Co., 
Fargo, as “a miniature exposition of the build- 
ing industry.” 

President Sees Rosy Outlook 

Citing improvement in business the last year 
as an index of what to expect in the ensuing 
year, J. H. Grant, of the Interior Lumber Co., 
Fargo, president of the association, said con- 





WARD BRIGGS, 
West Fargo; 
Treasurer 


FLOYD LAVELLE, 
Fargo; 
Secretary 


ditions had improved over the last four or five 
years, evidenced in the amount of business done 
and in profit to those firms that maintained a 
fair mark-up and held to it. The coming year 
gives more promise. “With normal amount 
of moisture, we should have one of. the best 
years since the drought hit us five years ago,” 
he said. 

The president warned against putting poor 
grades of lumber into homes, especially point- 
ing out that a man builds a home usually only 
once. “Lower grades are all right for certain 
types of buildings,” he said, “but when used 
in the better homes the lumberman gets cussed 
and the industry gets a black mark—even 
though that buyer thought he wanted those 
grades,” 


Asks Co-ordinated Effort 


In one of the outstanding speeches of the 
Convention, read by Joseph Sanders, jr., for 
E. H. Batchelder, jr., vice president of the In- 
sulite Co., of Minneapolis, the speaker pro- 
posed that “all factors engaged in furnishing 
material for the building of America’s homes 
coordinate their activities and use every modern 
method of merchandising to create a desire 
among consumers that will make home owner- 





ship the No. 1 item in the family budget.” 

Morris Katz, of the Federal Internal Reve- 
nue department, spoke on the Social Security 
Act and its effects upon lumber dealers. 

Speaking on “Lumber, Its Importance and 
Its Neglect,’ Henry Klein, of Hazen, N. D., 
head of the Hazen Lumber Co., dealt with lum- 
ber as a social, economic and trade factor. 
Stressing the lumber dealer’s opportunity to 
make an outstanding place for himself in his 
community, the speaker urged him to have 
personality without fear; to stand on his own 
feet, and have initiative; to be rooted in self- 
reliance ; to assume responsibility willingly, and, 
being subject to error, to make the most of his 
chances to learn by experience. 


Election and Resolutions 


A. D. Heaton, Dickinson, of the George Hea- 
ton Lumber Co., was elected president; Elmer 
Swenson, manager Thompson Yards, James- 
town, vice president; Floyd Lavelle, of the 
White Lumber Co., Fargo, secretary; Ward 
Briggs, of the Crane Johnson Co., West Fargo, 
treasurer. Mr. Lavelle has served as secretary 
since 1928, following his term as president. 

New directors are Joseph Martineck, Man- 
dan; Edward Will, Stanley, J. H. Grant, Fargo. 

Resolutions adopted promised wholehearted 
support to all efforts made by the Federal and 
State governments to increase the buying power 
of the farmer; promised support to efforts of 
the Greater North Dakota association in fur- 
thering work of 319 good roads committees 
in cities and towns in the State; resolved to 
petition Congress to enact legislation which 
will insure continuance of the constructive 
benefits of the Federal Housing program be- 
yond expiration of the present program; re- 
solved to petition the Federal Housing admin- 
istration to amend and liberalize restrictions and 
regulations of the Housing Act; opposed House 
Bill No. 15 pending in the State legislature, 
which seeks to amend the present law requiring 
use of lignite for generating heat and power in 
State institutions and other public buildings to 
permit use of natural gas by such institutions 
and public buildings. The resolution pointed 
out that the lignite industry is a very impor- 
tant one in the State; that hundreds of lumber 
dealers deal in lignite; and that the industry 
provides livelihood for thousands of residents 
of the State. It also was resolved to oppose 
House Bill 216 which seeks to levy upon pro- 
duction of all lignite mined in the State a tax 
of from one cent per ton for mines producing 
up to 800 tons per annum to 35 cents per ton 
for mines producing in excess of 2,000 tons per 
annum. 

Tom Donlin, of the Donlin-Johnson Co., St. 
Cloud, Minn., member of the Minnesota Parole 
Board, deviated from lumber talk by telling of 
his experience in taking a prisoner to Alcatraz, 
off the coast at San Francisco. “It is almost 
as difficult to get in America’s No, 1 prison as 
it is to get out,” he said. 

Ormie C. Lance, Minneapolis, secretary 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, ex- 
plained how the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion will co-operate with lumber dealers, financ- 
ing organizations and other groups that desire 
to give a demonstration of low cost housing, 
and asked dealers to utilize this program by 
arranging for the construction of some of these 
low cost homes, to show what can be done in 
the way of producing a small, modern dwelling 
at cost of from $2,500 to $4,000. 

A smoker, at which lumber dealers were 


(Continued on Page 82) 


ALWAYS 


A PROFITABLE ITEM 
FOR DEALERS 


The Standard Stock for 


SHEATHING, 
ROOF BOARDS, 
SUB-FLOORS. 


VERY house that's being built 
needs Sheathing, Roof Boards, 
Sub-flooring, Cement Forms, etc. 
Every house bill gives you an oppor- 
tunity for Roofer Profits. 


Don't overlook the farm market for 
Roofers—for homes, barns, poultry 
and hog houses, granaries, dairy 
houses, implement sheds, etc. 


Roofers can be furnished dipped to 
prevent stain, air or kiln dried. Many 
of these producers can also supply 
Long Leaf Decking and other lumber 
items. Roofers are supplied S4S, 
S2S&CM or Shiplap in 34” or 25/32” 
on special order. 


Roofers made by these responsible 
manufacturers are dependable in 
every way—and you can _ order 
through your wholesaler. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


H. Dixon Smith, Inc. 


Roofers from “‘ The Wood Universal ” 
Columbus, Ga. 


Bell Lumber Company 
Manufacturers High Grade Roofers 
Richland, Ga. 


The King Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
Cuthbert, Ga. 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Pavo, Ga. 


Johns-Carroll Lumber Co. 


Can supply Lignasan dipped stock 


Hurtsboro, Alia. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Feb, 16—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 16-17—Southwestern lowa Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual, 

Feb. 16-18—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Milwaukee. Annual. 


Feb. 17—Western Pine Association, Portland Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. Annual. 
Feb. 18—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Robert Trent Hotel, Newark, N. J. Annual. 


Feb. 18-20—Western Retail Lumbermen’'s Associa- 


tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 19-20—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 


Feb, 23-26—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 24-26—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 25—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, Oliver Ho- 
tel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 


March 4-5—Southeastern Iowa Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Annual, 
March 5-6—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


Salt Lake City. Annual, 


March 10-11—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


March 10-12—Alabama Building Material Insti- 
tute, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual, 

March 12—Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

March 25—Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 
March 29-31—Southern Pine 
Orleans, La. Annual, 
April 18-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio. Annual. 

April 26-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. Annual. 

May 19-20—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual, 

May 24-27—Lumber Trade Golf Association, Her- 
shey, Pa. Annual tournament, 


Association, New 





Southern Hardwood Traffic Meeting 
Is Postponed by Flood 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
MemPHIS, TENN., Feb. 11.—Because of con- 
ditions through the lower Mississippi Valley, 
caused by the unprecedented flood, the annual 
meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, which had been set for Feb. 19, has 
been indefinitely postponed. 





Will Answer American Lumberman's 
"Four Pointed Questions’ 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 8.— Secretary Harris 
Mitchell, of the Virginia Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, announces that at 
the coming annual convention of that organ- 
ization, to be held in the John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Feb. 19-20, an especially interesting 
feature will be “Answers to Four Pointed 
Questions.” These questions were first pro- 
pounded by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on 
page 21 of the Dec. 19 issue, as suggestions 
for subjects to be discussed at this season’s re- 
tail conventions. The questions pertain (1) 
to the need for more young carpenters and 
how they may be trained; (2) how the younger 
generation may be imbued with desire for real 
homes; (3) the answer to “tool hungry” boys 
who ought to be getting good ‘manual training 
for building; (4) how women may be shown 
the way to have better homes, new or modern- 
ized. 

The answers to these four questions are to 
be given by H. Clay Houchens, director of in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education, of the 
Richmond public schools. 





Northern Pine Annual Postponed 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 8.—The annual 
meeting of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, scheduled to have been held on 
Feb. 9, was postponed, due to the inability of 
some of the officers to attend at that time, 
according to W. A. Ellinger, secretary. He 
further states that the meeting will not be held 
until the latter part of February or some time 
in March, the date yet to be determined. 


Date Is Set for Hardwood Producers’ 
Annual Meeting 


New Or-eans, La., Feb. 8.—Date set for 
the first annual meeting of Southern Hardwood 
Producers (Inc.), is March 12, according to 
announcement of Secretary-Manager Ed R. 
Linn. There will be a one day session, in the 
Roosevelt Hotel, here. Complete program has 
not been arranged, but it is planned that a 
leader in the furniture industry will discuss 
the inter-relationship of furniture and South- 
ern hardwoods. A cabinet manufacturer who 
is developing and expanding the uses of South- 
ern hardwoods for interior trim will discuss 
that subject. The three trade promotion repre- 
sentatives will report on their work. Broaden- 
ing of the statistical work and the importance 





of representative statistical information will be 
discussed. 

The following have been elected to member- 
ship since last report: Anderson-Post Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Kurthwood, La.; Hillyer- 
Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La.; Light- 
sey Bros., Miley, S. C.; J. H. Rush, Lumber 
City, Ga. 

Secretary-Manager Linn reports that 40,000 
pieces of literature have been mailed, and 
30,000 more bulletins on gum, oak, black gum 
and tupelo are in the hands of the printer. An 
active campaign for members is being under- 
taken during February. 





Floods Cause Postponement of 
Two Conventions 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Feb. 8.—Flood conditions 
have made necessary indefinite postponement of 
two lumbermen’s meetings scheduled to be held 
in this city during the coming week. These are 
the annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, previously announced for 
Feb. 10, and the quarterly meeting of the 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), 
which was to have been held on the same date. 





Western Retailers’ Convention to 
Be a Record-Breaker 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 8.—The annual con- 
vention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, to occur Feb. 18-20 at the Olympic 
Hotel in Seattle, promises to be one of the 
largest and most interesting that this organiza- 
tion has ever held. “We expect to establish a 
new attendance record,” said Carl Blackstock, 
president of the association, to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative. “From every part 
of our entire territory I am informed that 
everyone is coming.” 

This big and efficent association is made up 
of leading retail lumber and building materials 
dealers in the five northwestern States: Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Nevada. 
The executive leadership is in the capable 
hands of President Blackstock and Secretary- 
Manager W. C. Bell. 

The list of distinguished figures scheduled to 
be present upon the above occasion is too 
lengthy to print, but constitutes a veritable 
“Who’s Who” of the lumber industry. 

Not only invited but urged to be present are 
all persons interested in the lumber business, 
whether they be retailers, wholesalers, manu- 
facturers, loggers, timber owners or however 
connected. All will find something on the pro- 
gram to interest and benefit them. 

Moreover, the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club, 
Dominic Brace, president, is planning a most 
attractive program of entertainment. 

On Feb. 17, the day before opening of the 
convention proper, the board of directors will 
meet, at 2:30 p. m., following which will be 
held the “Old Guard Dinner,” an innovation 
introduced at last year’s meeting at Portland, 
which proved so enjoyable that its repetition 
was demanded. 


Schedule of Sessions for Meeting of 
Western Pine Association 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 8.—Four important 
committees of the Western Pine Association 
will meet here Feb. 16, preparatory to the 
meetings the following day of the members in 
general assembly, and of the board of directors, 
All meetings will be held in the Portland Hotel. 
The promotion committee is to meet at 9 a. m. 
in the Green room and the statistical committee 
at the same hour in the Rose room. The grad- 
ing committee is to meet at 9 a. m., in Parlor 
“A,” and the traffic committee at 1 p. m. in 
the Rose room. 

Program for the second day includes the 
annual Association members’ meeting at 9 a. m, 
in the Grill room, the board of directors’ annual 
meeting at 2 p. m. in the Grill room and the 
executive and economics committee meeting at 
5 p. m. in the Green room, 





Ohio Salesmen Hold Annual Meet 


Urging the members of The Union Associa- 
tion of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen at 
their annual meeting, Jan. 21, in Columbus, 
Ohio, to exert all of their energies in helping 
to restore the lumber business to its pre-depres- 
sion place in the economic picture, J. S. Street, 
president, of Chillicothe, Ohio, launched the 
thirty-seventh session of the organization. The 
meeting was held after the Old Guard luncheon 
at which Walter L. Whitacre presided. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: 

President—Stanley M. Mauk, Toledo. 

bg president—Charles C. Mueller, Cincin- 
nati. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. P. Bartelle, Toledo. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Bartelle is 
beginning his thirty-first term of office. 





Western Pine Association Chooses 
Committees and Directors 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., Feb. 8.—The Washington 
and Idaho sections of the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation met in Spokane Jan. 26, at which time 
various committee members were named and 
directors elected. 


John R. Gray, Spokane general manager of 
the Diamond Match Co. was named chairman 
of Washington District No. 3, with L. J. 
Roedel, general manager of the Dalkena 
Lumber Co. at Dalkena, Wash., secretary. 

Also on the district board with Mr. Gray 
and Mr. Roedel are J. P. McGoldrick, McGold- 
rick Lumber Co.; A. M. Aston, Biles-Coleman 
Lumber Co.; Omak; W. M. Leuthold, Deer 
Park Lumber Co.; W. W. Jones, Schmitten 
Lumber Co., Cashmere; G. S. Neils, Neils 
Lumber Co., Klickitat; J. E. Rhodes, Cascade 
Lumber Co., Yakima, and J. M. Brown, Long 
Lake Lumber Co., Spokane. 

Cc. ks Billings, Potlatch Forests (Inc.), 
Lewiston, and G. Rogers, Rogers Lumber 
Co., St. Maries, were elected directors of the 
association. 

John R. Gray was named on the executive 
and economics committee of the general as- 
sociation; Mr. Roedel on the grading com- 
mittee; P. H. Jackson, Diamond Match Co., 
statistical; E. C. Wert, Long Lake, promo- 
tion; Mr. Aston, research; Mr. Leuthold, 
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traffic, and W. J. Johnson, Long Lake, mold- 
ings and millwork. ; 

Walter Rosenberry, of the Winton Lumber 
Co., Coeur @’Alene, was chosen to head Idaho 
District No. 2, with C. O. Graue, of Potlatch 
Forests (Inc.), Coeur d’Alene, as secretary. 

Members of the Idaho board include Mr. 
Rosenberry, Carl Lundgren, Blackwell Lum- 
per Co., Coeur d’Alene; C. L. Billings, Pot- 
latch Forests (Inc.), Lewiston; G. A. Rogers, 
Rogers Lumber Co., St. Maries; Harry Brown, 
Sandpoint; Joe McCarthy, White Pine Lum- 
per Co., Orofino; W. H. Geddes, Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., Winchester; J. J. Pugh, 
Russell & Pugh Lumber Co., Harrison, and 
Arthur Crawford, Ohio Match Co. 


Northwest Loggers Elect; To Study 
Mechanical Faller 


Tacoma, WasuH., Feb. 6.—J. L. Bridge, of 
Seattle, was re-elected president of the Pacific 
Northwest Loggers’ Association at that body’s 
annual meeting here last week. Other officers 
re-elected included W. T. Evanson, Clatskanie, 
Ore., vice president ; R. Dwight Merrill, Seattle, 
treasurer; E. K. Meiklejohn, Seattle, secretary. 

Trustees re-elected included Frank Reid, 
Shelton; T. Jerome, Seattle and Joseph H. 
Irving, Everett, all representing the Puget 
Sound district; G. M. White, A. A. Lansmann 
and Alton Collins, all of Portland, representing 
the Columbia River district, and F. W. Byles, 
Montesano; W. H. Dale, Aloha and A. Polson, 
Hoquiam, representing the Grays Harbor dis- 
trict. 

Sam Stamm, of Anacortes, reported on ex- 
periments made in the production of a mechan- 
ical faller, which, while still in an incomplete 
stage, is of such potential value to the industry 
that the association authorized naming of a 
committee to investigate its possibilities. 


Wood Preservers Hold Well At- 
tended Annual Convention 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 8—H. R. Duncan, 
Galesburg, Ill, was named president of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association when 
300 members of the organization from all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada held its 
33rd annual convention here recently. Mr. 
Duncan succeeds R. S. Manley, Orange, Tex. 
Other new officers are: B. M. Winegar, Mon- 
treal, first vice president; C. S. Burt, Grenada, 
Miss., second vice president, and Horace L. 
Dawson, Washington, D. C., re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. R. H. Colley, New York, was 
named to the executive committee, and R. E. 
Meyers, Galveston, was re-elected to the com- 
mittee. Ballots were cast by the association’s 
membership by mail, and tabulated and an- 
nounced at the convention. 

The three-day program was given to tech- 
nical discussions and papers dealing with meth- 
ods, formulae, results and experiments used in 
wood preservation, an inspection trip along 
New Orleans waterfront on a Mississippi river 
steamer, and the annual banquet. 





Annual Meeting and Election of 
British Columbia Loggers’ 
Association 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 8.—Russell C. Rich- 
ardson, veteran timber operator and well known 
to the entire lumbering industry of the Pacific 
Coast, was recently elected president of the 
British Columbia Loggers’ Association, suc- 
ceeding F. B. Brown. 

Directors for the Association during Mr. 
Richardson’s term as president will be George 
W. O’Brien, vice-president, and C. D. Ander- 
son, F. B. Brown, E. P. Burchett, N. A. Eng- 
lish, T. A. Lamb, George Milburn, George 
eg S. G. Smith, P. A. Wilson and R. L. 

obb. 

In his presidential address Mr. Richardson 
promised the fullest support of the association 
in any efforts towards furthering the general 
good of the industry. He pointed out that for- 
ests of British Columbia will always provide 
the province’s largest payroll, which could be 
affected adversely at any time by world condi- 
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tions and local conditions. “You can accurately 
measure the prosperity of British Columbia 
generally by the condition of the timber indus- 
try,” he said. “That is why nothing should be 
done in British Columbia which might adversely 
affect the industry’s operations, and why every- 
thing should be done that can be done to pre- 
serve the timber supplies of the future.” 


"Redwood School," One of Series, 
Attracts Good Attendance 


Fresno, CAuir., Feb. 6—The four-day school 
in redwood technology, conducted here Jan. 19 
to 22, under joint sponsorship of the San 
Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club and the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, was attended by 
fifty-nine lumber company executives and em- 
ployees, with maximum of 92 present on the 
final night, when architects and builders ac- 
cepted invitations to join. Lectures by Leslie 
B. Graham, wood technologist for the Redwood 
association, were an interesting feature. 

A series of such schools will be conducted in 
southern California this spring, the first to be 
held in Los Angeles in the near future. Re- 
tailers’ organizations may arrange with the 
California Redwood Association, San Fran- 
cisco, for schools. 











Firm's Twenty-Year Service Club 
Holds Annual Dinner 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Feb. 8.—The thirty-first 
annual dinner of the Atkins Pioneers, twenty- 
year service club of E. C. Atkins & Co., was 
held in Hotel Severin’s roof garden, Feb 6. 
An outstanding feature of this year’s meeting 
was the presenting of a 55-year service pin to 
Henry C. Atkins, Sr., president of the company, 
and a 50-year pin to Henry Zschech, an em- 
ployee. 

Three members were awarded pins last year 
in recognition of 55 years, of service with the 
company, and three others for a half century 
of employment. This makes a total of four ac- 
tive members with fifty-five years behind them, 
and four active and three inactive members 
with fifty years to their credit. The member- 
ship in the club now stands at 225. 

New officers of the club elected at the annual 
dinner were: 

Honorary President—H. C. Atkins, Sr. 

President—John Sapp. 

Vice president—W. N. Springer. 

Treasurer—L, S. Beckwith. 

Secretary—C. A. Newport. 

Assistant secretary—W. A. Weaver. 

While the men’s group met, the Ladies Ten- 
Year Club was entertained in another room of 
the hotel, and later went to a theater. The 
following new officers were elected Feb. 2: 

President—Hazel Wilkens. 

Vice president—Kathleen Duerstock. 

Secretary-treasurer—Elizabeth Sutton. 

The ten negro employees who compose the 
Colored Service Club, have served from twenty 
to forty-three years. They will be the guests 
of the firm at a dinner. 
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Convention Display Wins Silver 
Cup 


The silver loving cup a by the Caro- 
lina Retail Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ 
Association for the best display at its annual 
convention was won by the Insulite display 
shown in the accompanying picture. This dis- 
play, which is now being shown at other dealer 
conventions, is unique because its central fea- 
ture consists of a _ revolving set of four 
different wall sections, showing how Insulite 
products may be used on the inside and outside 
of the framework of a house to form a standard 
unit of construction widely publicized by the 
company as the “Wall of Protection.” Sur- 
mounting the revolving panels is a mirrored 
ball, which as it slowly revolves, reflects the 
beams from two spotlights focused upon it from 
each end of the background display. The ar- 
rangement causes moving light beams to play 
upon the ceiling of the hall and on the display 
background. The latter is also constructed of 
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which can contribute so much to the comfort 
and economical maintenance of a home.” The 
display has already been shown at a number of 
dealer conventions and has received many com- 
pliments. 





New Carolina Pulp Plant to Use 


Local Pine 

Cuarorre, N. C., Feb. 6.—Plans have been 
announced here for establishment, at an initiaj 
cost of $3,000,000, of a plant near Plymouth, 
N. C., on the ‘Roanoke River, that will manu- 
facture paper pulp of Carolina pines. W. S. 
Lee Engineering Corp., of Charlotte, drew plans 
for the plant, which will be ready for opera- 
tion early this fall, according to E. L. Walker, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., vice president of the Kieck- 
hefer Container Co., sponsoring the project. 
Mr. Walker, and W. M. Gary, who will be 
superintendent in charge of manufacture at 
the new Plymouth plant, were in Charlotte 
recently completing arrangements for the pur- 





Convention display of Insulite Co., which won the silver cup award made by 
the Carolina association, being inspected by Retiring President J. M. Wilson 


(right) and Incoming President B. B. Smith. 


Insulite products combined in an attractive man- 
ner. 

In accepting the Carolina association award, 
E. H. Batchelder, Jr., vice president of Insulite 
Co., Minneapolis, said: “We in the Insulite Co. 
have long felt that the modern building exhibit 
has a real place in contributing to the building 
industry the type of showmanship which is sure 
to attract public attention while at the same 
time suggesting to the home owners the use- 
fulness of the modern materials sold by the 
lumber dealer. Surely nothing sold to the 
American public deserves more of the best tal- 
ents of modern merchandisers than those items 
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We have been taking care of the Rosemary Pine requirements 
of many dealers year after year—and feel that this proves we do 
have something to offer in the way of prompt, Jependable service and well-manu- 


TRIM. MOULDINGS, FLOORING, CEILING. FINISH. 
SIDING, AIR DRIED BOARDS, 


Let us serve you in a manner that will make you want to become one of our regular customers 


SHIPLAP, ETC. 





Cup may be seen in the center 


chase of machinery for pulp-making and giving 
final approval to the plans. Much of the ma- 
chinery is being purchased in the South through 
Charlotte agents. The plant will be operated 
by the Kieckhefer Co., of Milwaukee, to pro- 
vide pulp for its various manufacturing plants 
scattered throughout the country. The Ply- 
mouth unit will give employment to about 300 
people. Already the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Norfolk-Southern are extending their lines 
to the plant, according to Mr. Walker, and 
the North Carolina Highway Commission is 
constructing roads in that vicinity. North 
Carolina pines will be used in the manufacture 
of pulp produced at the Plymouth plant. 





(Continued from page 79) 


hosts to salesmen and their friends, occupied 
the evening hours of the opening day. “Manny” 
Marget, local advertising and radio man, and 
Andrew Quam, fingerprint expert of the Fargo 
police department, were in charge of entertain- 
ment. P, L. E. Godwin, of the Bordwell-Robin- 
son Lumber Co., was general chairman. 

Salesmen entertained 350 at their annual ban- 
quet, complimentary to dealers, as a closing fea- 
ture of the convention. Harry Byfield, of the 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., was 
chairman of entertainment. 

Ward Lucas, of the Lucas Lumber Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn., secretary of the Northwestern 
Coal Dealers’ Association, in a talk on “United 
We Stand,” asked greater co-operation between 
lumbermen and his association in an extensive 
program for the benefit of the retail coal deal- 
ers, inasmuch as most lumber dealers also 
handle coal. 
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Here’s What's New— 


Something New in Ladders 


The Heider Manufacturing Co., of Carroll, 
Iowa, which has been a producer of high grade 
ladders for the last thirty years, has brought 
out some new models in stepladders and in 
ladders for painters and mechanics. A special 
patented feature of these eliminates the notch- 
ing of the risers and provides each step with a 
14-in. rod which adds super strength and rigid- 
ity. Lumbermen who handle paints will be 
interested in the latest Heider circular show- 
ing these improved ladders. 


Demonstration Models Help Dealer 
Sell Weatherstripping 


Backed by national trade advertising and an 
effective sales plan, Monarch Metal Weather- 
strip Corp., 6330 Etzel Ave., St. Louis, Mo., is 
introducing MetaLane Weatherstrip, a new 
product which, it is claimed, will not tarnish, 








oxidize nor corrode. Because of its permanent 
silvery finish this weatherstripping presents a 
smart appearance. Dealers handling MetaLane 
are given efficient sales aids, including display 
racks and sales literature, with demonstration 
models, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. MetaLane comes packed in sets of cor- 
rect size, in individual, handy cartons, together 
with nails, accessories and instructions, which 
makes for easy and rapid installation and also 
simplifies stocking, handling and selling for the 
dealer. 


Motion Display of New Fence at 


Retailers’ Conventions 

Attendants at various retailers’ conventions 
this winter have the opportunity to witness a 
dramatic and informative display in motion 
demonstrating the new U. S. S. American 
Fence recently introduced by American Steel 
& Wire Co. and Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. This new fence, a great stride for- 
ward, say its makers, offers guaranteed 3-way 
protection against rust. This strong sales fea- 
ture has been made possible through the de- 
velopment of a new 3-way rust resisting wire 
known as New U. S. S. American LongLife 
Wire. The new fence is backed by an ex- 
tensive national advertising campaign which, it 
is claimed, will reach every farmer in the 
nation. 





Display in motion introduces the New VU. $. S, American fence at various retailers’ conventions 


Interesting Literature on Fireplace 
Construction 


There has always been a fascination about 
a fireplace and the open fire that no other form 
of heating possesses, and throughout the cen- 
turies home builders have again and again re- 
turned to the ancient way despite its obvious 
drawbacks. Modern science has eliminated the 
objections to the fireplace and now one may 
enjoy all the charm and coziness of the fire- 
side without enduring uncomfortable smoke and 
without sacrificing the nine-tenths of heat that 
formerly went up the chimney. The Bennett 
Fireplace Corp., Norwich, Conn., is distribut- 
ing some very attractive literature on Bennett 
equipment, which includes the “Certi-Fire Unit” 
—heating chamber, throat damper and arch 
bar—which dealers have found gives satisfac- 
tion to their customers. The fireplace port- 
folio explains construction details and includes 
a report of convincing heat radiation tests. 


Fence Manufacturer Does a Real 
Service for Farmer 


Another of those valuable little books for 
the farmer for which the Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co., of Peoria, IIll., is noted, has just 
issued from the press with the attractive title: 
“Hidden Treasures in Your Soil.” This book- 
let is particularly timely, dealing as it does 
with the problems of soil erosion, soil conser- 
vation, legumes and rotation. It was prepared 
after a great deal of painstaking research by 
C. A. Brock and is clearly and plainly written, 
giving the farmer briefly the essential facts 
about the restoration of fertility to starved soil. 
The booklet is copiously illustrated with 
sketches and photographs showing bacterial ac- 
tion in the soil, how a plant feeds, etc. The 
last few pages give data on quantities and 
proper types of fence to use for protecting hogs, 
cattle, horses, sheep or poultry. The dealer 
who handles farm fence will find this booklet 
of great interest to his farmer customers. 





Brewers Order Many Vats 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 8—The Dunck Tank 
Works (Inc.), local manufacturer of wooden 
tanks, reports orders from breweries for $150,- 
000 worth of pressure tanks since Jan. 1. One 
of the largest of the orders was from the Blatz 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee, for 64 tanks, valued 
at $60,000. Another order for 42 tanks valued 
at $35,000 has been received from the Hamm 
Brewery, St. Paul, and the Haas Brewery, 
Houghton, Mich., has placed an order for 14 
tanks valued at about $9,000. Other orders, 
valued at from $2,000 to $5,000 each, were re- 
ceived from several other Wisconsin breweries. 
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Perfection .. . 


To Michael Angelo, master 
painter, is attributed the state- 
ment that ‘Trifles make perfec- 
tion—and perfection is no 
trifle.” It applies as well to 
lumber. 


We overlook none of the de- 
tails—large or small—that con- 
tribute to the production of bet- 
ter lumber. 


Consult our nearest repre- 
sentative, or mail us your in- 
gquiries covering your needs in 
Southern Pine—straight or 
mixed cars. 





SABINE LUMBER CO. 


SHORTLEAF 
SOUTHERN PINE 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Texas 



































ORIGINAL ( 
GROWTH \ 


Shortleaf Pine 


Dependable shippers of 
quality Flooring, Fin- 
ish, Siding, Ceiling. 
Mouldings, No. 1 & 2 
K. D. Eased Edge Di- 
mension, Large Struc- 
tural Timbers, Squares, 
etc. 85% of produc- 
tion Kiln Dried Stock. 
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Tells of English Housing for 


Low-Income Groups 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Feb. 8—Of the many 
distinguished speakers at the fourth National 
Public Housing Conference, dealing particu- 
larly with slum clearance and low-rent housing, 
held under the auspieces of the National Public 
Housing Conference, in the Hotel Willard, this 
city, Jan. 22-24, none brought a message of 
greater importance, or was listened to with 
closer interest than Capt. Richard L. Reiss, of 
London, England, a recognized authority on 
British and European housing. He is a mem- 
ber of the housing committee of the London 
County Council, and chairman of a number of 
organized housing projects, as well as author of 
several books on housing. Capt. Reiss spoke as 
follows in part: 

I have been asked to tell you how England 
has been dealing with bad housing and slums 
in the years since the war. 

We had in England, in practically every 
town, areas where the houses were old and 
were built close together and where the only 
method of improving was to clear them all 
away and to replace with new dwellings. The 
rents of these new dwellings were somewhat 
higher than had been paid for the slum 
houses which were pulled down, but were 
still low. Year by year, since 1930, an in- 
creasing number of slum houses have been 
pulled down and replaced by new dwellings. 
For example, during the last year the Lon- 
don Municipal Housing Authority, of which 
I am a member, has rehoused over 15,000 slum 
dwellers in the one year. Altogether, this 
London Housing Authority has since the War 
built 60,000 new dwellings to let at low rents 
and has housed about a quarter of a million 
people. 

May I try to give you what I believe to 
be the results of our experience in England? 
We have found that when public opinion de- 
mands better housing then the better hous- 
ing is forthcoming. Second, it is possible to 
reduce the cost of housing by having a con- 
tinuous and expanding program, as a result 
of which mass buying of materials is pos- 
sible and experience is gained as to how to 
reduce costs in other ways and how to plan 
better. Third, that the more improvements 
that are made the greater is the demand for 
still further progress. Fourth, whereas at 
first some people got the subsidized houses 
who were not entitled to them, since 1924 
administrative action has been secured and 
only those got municipal houses who could 
not afford other houses. 

I would like to emphasize two further 
points. It was said at first by many people 
that if the slums were replaced by new dwell- 
ings, the slum dwellers would make a mess 
of them and would put coals in the bath tub. 
Our experience in London has proved that 
ninety out of every hundred slum families 
rehoused keep their homes well. Further, 
that if the management of the houses is good 
and sympathetic five more soon learn to Keep 
their dwelling clean and that only five out 
of each hundred remain bad tenants. 

Another result of our experience is that ill 
health has definitely been related to slum 
clearance. Although housing is now costing 
Great Britain about 65 million dollars a year 
every political party and people of all classes 
with few exceptions, regard the money as 
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well spent, and as saving money in other 
directions. 

I may conclude by saying that we have 
had a lot of housing legislation since the 
war. Some of it has been passed by con- 
servative governments, some by labor gov- 
ernments. But while our parties differ on 
most things there has been no real difference 
of opinion on the national necessity for re- 
moving the slums and having a well housed 
nation. We have still much to do but there 
is little doubt that public opinion will con- 
tinue to demand that the big program shall 
be continued until the whole problem has 
been solved. 





Southern Furniture Show Reveals 
Healthy Tone and Ad- 


vancing Prices 


HicH Point, N. C., Feb. 8—The Southern 
Furniture and Rug Market shattered the record 
for attendance at the recent annual mid-winter 
showing, and exhibitors reported the largest 
backlog of unfilled orders in many years. Buy- 
ers swamped the registration desk during the 
entire two weeks of the showing. Very little 
price resistance appeared, as the market con- 
tinued healthy. The registration showed wider 
store representation than any market heretofore. 

Brisk business was in evidence and salesmen 
reflected the optimism which seemed catching 
everywhere. There were few large orders 
being written, but there was a generous amount 
of small business, well proportioned, and several 
operators reported opening of more good new 
accounts than in years. 

Prices were from 25 to 30 percent higher 
than a year ago on merchandise of comparable 
quality, that being especially true of the lower- 
priced lines which feature this market; in the 
medium and higher-priced lines there was a 
general advance on everything in the building. 

Generally furniture men feel that the outlook 
is more encouraging than it has been in eight 
years for sustained and fairly profitable opera- 
tion. Dealers report that they are advancing 
their price brackets and enjoying good business 
at new levels. The Southern trade expects sus- 
tained buying through 1937, with replacement 
and new business incidental to home construc- 
tion likely to reach a new high for several 
years. 





Venetian Blind Factory Tries 
Out Different Species 


WATERTOWN, Wis., Feb. 8.—The G. B. Lewis 
Co., of this city, has started construction of a 
dry kiln which will cost approximately $12,000. 
The kiln will be used to properly dry lumber 
for the manufacture of Venetian blind slats, 
which the company has been making for several 
months and which have provided considerable 
additional employment. While basswood is 
now being used, other woods are being tried 
out, as basswood is becoming high in cost and 
scarcer. Magnolia is being used in a limited 
way. 
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Six-Day Course in Dr ’ Kiln 
Practice 


The New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y., announces its 18th annual 
short course in kiln drying practice to be held 
at the college March 15-20, inclusive. The 
course will be in charge of Prof. H. L. Hender- 
son and those who wish to enroll should apply 
promptly to him. The cost of the course is 
now $35. As is well known to the lumber 
industry, this course is an eminently practical 
and intensive one; many factory superintend- 
ents, yard foremen, kiln operators, mechanical 
engineers, owners and workmen in the lumber 
and woodworking industries have taken it and 
found it of inestimable value. It covers mois- 
ture content, piling, kiln operation, moisture 
tests, defects in kiln drying, steaming, circula- 
tion, drying schedules, kiln layout, insects and 
fungi damage, and many other important 
points. Further information will be furnished 
by the college on request. 





Replaces Burnt Flooring Plant by 
Purchasing One 


GLADSTONE, MicH., Feb. 8—The Robbins 
Flooring Co., whose flooring mill at Newberry 
was destroyed by fire a couple of weeks ago, was 
purchased the flooring plant of the North West- 
ern Cooperage & Lumber Co. at Gladstone. An- 
nouncement of the consummation of the deal 
was made by Paul Abendroth, general manager 
of the Newberry plant. Mr. Abendroth said 
the Robbins company had not decided as yet 
whether the Newberry unit would be rebuilt. 
He will move to Gladstone in the near future 
to take over the management of the newly ac- 
quired unit. The Robbins Flooring Co. also 
operates a flooring mill at Rhinelander, Wis., 
employing about a hundred men there. 





Rate on Logs Reduced 

Hicu Pornt, N. C., Feb. 8—The tariff on 
the shipment of logs from Cranberry, N. C.,, 
via Johnson City, Tenn., over the Eastern Ten- 
nessee & Western Carolina Railroad route was 
reduced 2.5 cents a hundred in an order is- 
sued Jan. 28 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This reduction places the rate over 
the long joint route of 359 miles on a parity 
with those charged by competing short-line rail- 
roads. The railroad is authorized to charge a 
base rate of 14.5 cents a hundred pounds on log 
shipments, plus one cent arbitrary tariff and 
one cent transfer charge, making a total of 
16.5 a hundred pounds a trip. Heretofore 19 
cents a hundred pounds was the rate. Loadings 
are transferred from the narrow gauge to 
standard gauge cars at Johnson City, Tenn. 





PHEANIS-CORK—A,. A. Pheanis, head of 
the Monticello (1l].) Lumber Co. and Miss 
Louise Cork were married in the parsonage of 
the Christian Church at Fairfield, I1l., Dec. 
30, by Rev. I. C. Boyts.. Mr. Pheanis is also 
treasurer Midland Lumber Co., Monticello. 
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The Ones Who Couldn't Go 


The fellows soon will gather in 
But some of us will not be there. 
We're not as spry as we have been, 
We'll have to stick to some old chair 
Down at the office at the yard 
Or by the firelight afterward 
And think about the friends we know, 
The other fellows who could go. 


The youngsters must advance the trade, 
The old have something else to do. 
The young must see that money’s made, 
The old must see that friends are true. 
And when a meeting we must miss 
We always see the truth of this, 
That meeting is what meeting’s for, 
And profits most and matters more. 


So we shall sit beside the fire 
When you are sitting down to dine, 
The ladies in their best attire, 
The fellows even looking fine, 
Or at the office stay that night, 
The shades pulled down, a pipe alight, 
And think about you all a lot, 
And hope that we are not forgot. 


We See b' the Papers 


A river with its water is a good deal like a 
man with his money. 

In Europe peace has its firing squads no 
less renowned than war. 

Then we might do something about the nine 
old men on a tailend team. 

Enlargement isn’t always improvement. There 
is the mumps, for example. 

What we ought to get after is the nine old 
men in the weather bureau. 

Liberty is always dearly bought by the 
fathers, and cheaply sold by the sons. 

Dwight L. Moody was one shoe clerk who 
really did something for people’s souls. 

We thought it was the morons they were 
going to do it to, not the Supreme Court. 

_ The trouble with money that goes for taxes 
is that that is about all it does seem to go for. 

The suitor who chained himself to a radiator 
at least had some idea of what marriage is like. 

Probably a river, like a fellow who gets 
drunk, thinks that whatever it does is its own 
business. 

Believe it or not, New York and Chicago 
had voting machines long before they were 
invented. 

_ We don’t know which side is going to win 
in Spain, but, whichever one wins, it won’t be 
good for America. 

Great Britain has built thirty new battleships. 
The dove of peace has no intention of returning 
north this spring. 

Elihu Root is dead, one of the Americans 
who helped to make America, the America 
that made Americans. 

Senator Guffey says he is for the Supreme 
Court scheme “100 per cent.” This saves the 
senator doing any thinking. 

We shall be in Texas in April and—well, 
you don’t know what a rose looks like if you 
have never been in Texas in April. 

Before we imitate Europe too much, it is 
well to remember that the medicine that makes 
a sick man well will make a well man sick. 

A newspaper dispatch says that the fire loss 
at Muskegon was “estimated at around $450,- 
— It might also have said approximately 
about. 


We have been summoned to Washington 


April 23, but it is by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, thank heaven. 





What we are afraid of is that Congress will 
consider this Supreme Court thing after the 
baseball season opens, when the American 
people will be busy with what they consider a 
more important matter. 


Between Trains 


Mercep, CALir.—“Bundle stiffs” is the in- 
elegant name they call themselves, instead of 
the more euphonious title of “itinerant workers” 
conferred upon them by the sociologists, which 
is a somewhat euphonious title itself. The more 
you know of them the more you admire them. 
Many rich bums ride by and call them poor 
bums, when the better man is the man afoot. 
You see them following the highways, carrying 
their worldly goods in a bundle, mostly a blanket 
to put between themselves and the ground at 
night. Many of them have a limp, most of them 
are old, but we never saw one with his thumb 
in the attitude of the real bums we encounter 
so often in the East. And they have -a code 
that other professions might copy. They sleep 
with their shoes on for fear some fellow-crafts- 
man might steal them, but the property of other 
people is as safe as if it were in a vault. For 
even the simplest foraging, a bundle stiff would 
be ostracized by his fellows, and actual larceny’ 
is unthinkable. But when the fruit-picking sea- 
son is on they appear like a swarm of birds, and 
there is no labor problem for the grower, or of 
existence for them. As many as a thousand 
have made camp in a single lumber yard in a 
single night, where they could get both room 
and board, and not a sliver missing the next 
morning. Even the allurements of relief have 
not made serious inroads on their profession. 
They are willing to work their way, and to go 
a long way to work. 

This was ladies’ night at the Merced Rotary 
Club, and two good lumbermen were there, 
John R. Ball, general manager of the Yosemite 
Sugar Pine Co., and Walter Found, of the 
Merced Lumber Co., retailer. A big crowd, and 
a big night. 


Lopr, Catir.—Charley Bird has heard that 
one about Mahomet and the mountain, so when 
Stockton decided not to invite us there, Charley 
came over to Lodi and joined the Lodi Rotary 
Club for the day. Les Elliott was also there, 
and a roomful of other good Rotarians. Charley 
was all set to run us up to the Big Trees, and 
especially to visit the Parson Simpkin tree, a 
memorial to the Grand Old Man of Hoo-Hoo 
and lumbermen in general. We just couldn’t 
make it. 


High and Low 


When I was just a kid I thought 
Old Bill was crazy in the head, 
The way he sold, the way he bought, 
And sold in good times, bought in dead. 
When things were down he took a chance, 
When things were up he let them go 
Though things might even more advance— 
He never got the high or low. 


He never got the topmost price, 
Because he always sold too soon, 
Or bought, in spite of my advice, 
Right at the moment opportune. 
He always paid a little more 
Than bottom, got a little less 
And not the top—yet with his store 
He made consider’ble success. 


He said, “When something sells too cheap, 
Although it may go cheaper yet, 
I buy—and things I never keep 
When I a decent price can get.” 
But lower, higher, things have gone 
(We fellows thought it quite a joke), 
So we held off or we held on, 
And yet the most of us are broke. 
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It’s Easier... 


Eastern Dealers will find they can 
save a lot of time and trouble by 
ordering from our 5 big yards at 


BOSTON, a 
BROOKLYN, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE. 


That's the way to assure prompt, care- 
ful handling of your orders for retail 
stock including our own “Old-Time” 
superior quality, kiln dried 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


FLOORING, CEILING, 
FINISH, MOULDINGS 
TRIM, ETC. 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


Our long manufacturing experience and 
close contact with the trade enable us 
to understand and serve dealers’ re- 
quirements. Let us show you sample 

of our good stock and good service. 


FOREMAN - BLADES LUMBER CO. 








ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 



























) FE 
MIXED CARS 

CREOSOTED & 

UNTREATED ITEMS 


You can order those Creosoted 
Fence Posts from Colfax in mixed 
cars with other treated items of 
Lumber, Timber, Poles, Piling, etc., 
together with any untreated items 
you may need in Yard and Shed 
Stock, Mouldings, etc. 





Our No. 1 and Better stock is 
all kiln dried—air dried items are 
Lignasan treated to prevent stain. 
Our Diamond “C” Black pine 
posts are long lasting, standard 
pressure-treated stock. 


When you order from Colfax, 
you get carefully manufactured 
stock that conforms with “SPA” 
standards and it will be grade- 
marked if desired. 





COLFAX, LOUISIANA. 
Mid, 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHIncrTon, D. C., 


Feb. 8.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Jan. 30, and four weeks 


ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for identical mills 


for the corresponding period of 1936: 








TWO WEEKS: Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Sottwoods: Mills 1937 of 1936 19% of 1936 1937 of 1936 
SR DRIED: once cde ccosceetocvestnenccesees 104 60,045,000 97 73,758,000 115 79,153,000 124 
OR EE eer Ee rer re rr Tr re 171 146,895,000 74 138,103,000 69 188,014,000 97 
ME POO cc eneteedscces ace cngescaneonds 106 64,487,000 96 109,597,000 105 127,396,000 106 
CEE BUOOWOGE cc ccisdccccevececeeeeoses 3 18,516,000 124 17,196,000 102 27,756,000 158 
i Ce occas teehee Oe Oe O OH eee Cee 9 5,828,000 127 6,103,000 106 5,368,000 159 
nc eeneeeieebantene Weer keons 10 180,000 117 4,830,000 118 6,377,000 188 
MOrthernm BOMIOCK 2. ccccccescccvcsscccccess 17 4,542,000 152 2,223,000 162 3,279,000 137 
PE CD bcc cng ete bh toeeees eee eee We 430 300,493,000 86 351,810,000 89 437,343,000 108 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hard woods® ......cccccvcccccccccse 749 8,875,000 113 14,936,000 139 14,517,000 133 
Northern Har@wWo0ds ...-cccccccccccccccccce 7 7,209,000 100 6,175,000 167 8,541,000 257 
Total Hardwoods ...........-eeceeceeceees 66 16,084,000 107 21,111,000 146 23,058,000 162 
COE cecceneceeukeeeeeaveseecnseeee 479 316,577,000 87 372,921,000 91 460,401,000 110 
FOUR WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
PORE DOR ci sccaveveerescrestisseeenees 114 129,269,000 94 148,871,000 115 156,169,000 110 
EN ig cae nee ORE RD EEE RACED ERODED OO 171 283,435,000 73 260,760,000 74 365,177,000 88 
fo ne tae eRe OH e RRR OR ORME HES 108 139,546,000 108 231,216,000 119 251,747,000 114 
California Redwood ...........-c cece eee eeee 13 34,636,000 115 30,656,000 107 51,567,000 171 
NO CPNPORE 2.6 cecccccccccvecaeveseesoens 9 11,160,000 115 11,059,000 101 10,441,000 109 
NN as cae nian ey oe eared HhOC RC HOH Os 10 650,000 254 9,902,000 133 11,715,000 151 
PEUNGOET BUOTMIOOR oc ci cet cesecrecccocceeces 17 10,596,000 180 5,044,000 188 5,613,000 125 
a re 442 609,292,000 87 697,508,000 96 852,429,000 103 
Hardwoods: ss 
Southern Hardwoods?* .........--teecceevves *54 21,878,000 115 29,797,000 137 28,000,000 133 
Northern Hardwoods .........ccccecccccceces 17 14,289,000 91 11,560,000 144 13,781,000 186 
EE cc ccke ee erseenweneeee ned 71 36,167,000 104 41,357,000 139 41,781,000 127 
CEE dean von ieee bee vanes Hawes ae eae 496 645,459,000 8S 738,865,000 97 894,210,000 104 


*1936 figures not available. 


FUnits of Production. 






















Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb. 8.—Following is a statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of flooring factories of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Jan. 30: 











No. of yeas Orders Gross Stocks 
Softwooods— Mills 193 1936 37 1936 
De FIRE. cc ccccccceeeonses 93 117,579 ae 84,997,000 340,891,000 413,553,000 
WEGR GOGSE. <ccccccesceceeveseos 171 874,728,000 526,640,000 1,161,500,000 986,948,000 
Western Pine€ .ccccccccccccccece 107 331,283,000 198,799,000 1,349,245,000 1,305,196,000 
California Redwood .........+.- 13 83,640,000 38,086,000 287,605,000 280,937,000 
Southern CYPresse ..cccccccccecs 9 7,681,000 7,020,000 154,911,000 151,582,000 
Northern Pine ..ccccccccccccecce 10 15,125,000 8,943,000 7 32 e aan ete 128,034,000 
Northern Hemlock ............-. *§8 7,272,000 3,350,000 ,798,000 71,410,000 
Total Softwoods ........... 411 1,437,308,000 867,835,000 3,506,913,000 3,337,660,000 
Se  rtwecte olweeucedns 7 38,105,000 29,501,000 112,770,000 116,486,000 
Northern Hardwoods ..........-. *15 15, 520,000 8,906,000 73,686,000 81,236,000 
Total Hardwoods ...........-. “62 53,625,000 38,407,000 186,456,000 197,722,000 
Total Lumber a ee oe 465 1,490,933,000 906,242,000 3,693,369,000 3,535,382,000 
Ss OC Pere ee 75 65,852,000 32,959,000 62,643,000 60,936,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch Flooring. No report. 
*Unfilled orders reported by 8 and 15 mills respectively; stocks by 17 mills. 7Units. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WaAsSH., Feb. 10.—The 171 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Feb. 6 reported: 
Production 133,217,000 ; 
Shipments 128,180,000 3.78% under production 
Orders 169,915,000 27.55% over production 

A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly cut for five weeks: 

Dh ~Wsb éneheee ee bbede ae eeeeeoee 96,950,000 

Se ee 68,530,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

Ta OS éceteesn cee te nbededeveeeea 66,609,000 

A group of 171 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Feb. 6 was 133,217,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: pngnea 


Shipments Orders Orders 
a FSS 114,834,000 112,488,000 252,381,000 
Domestic 
cargo... 331,000 32,101,000 490,924,000 
Export . 692,000 13,003,000 148,761,000 
Local 12,323,000 12/323,000 welded 


128,180,000 169,915,000 892,066,000 

A group of 171 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as 





follows : Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 5 wks. ended 
Feb. 6, Feb. 6, Feb. 8, 
1937 1937 1936 


Production 66, 608 ,000 
Shipments 64,090,000 
Orders 84,958,000 


68,520,000 
63,290,000 
87,950,000 


96,950,000 
87,606,000 
102,352,000 








CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the four weeks, Jan. 4 to Jan. 30, 
inclusive, with comparative figures for the 
corresponding period of 1936: Receipts 


Ship- Above 
Lumber— teceipts ments Shipments 
Jan. 4 to (11937 163,455 53,894 109,561 
Jan. 30 §1936 108,479 34,114 74,365 





Inc. or dec.... +54,976 +19,780 §+35,196 





Shingles— 

Jan. 4 to 11937 28,519 13,754 14,765 

Jan. 30 § 1936 10,319 13,294 * 2,975 
Inc. or dec..... +18,200 +460 §17,740 


*Shipments exceeded receipts. 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1936 and 1935 net receipts. 


Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Or-eEAns, LA., Feb. 8.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended Feb. 6: 
Average weekly number of mills, 105; 
units, 106: 
Totals for 


Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 57,997,000 


MOTKAL PYOEGUCTION «<0 cesccecsscece 63,644,000 
A eee ee ee eee 78,280,000 
COPGOPE FOGCIVOE nck cninvcsccccescne 77,106,000 


Number of mills, 109; units, 109; 
On Feb. 6, 1936 


ee ee 126,611,000 
RPO DONO bases cdisiweao dclesvaies a 265,345,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 


Unit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 6—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations 
of identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Jan. 30: 
Reports of an average of 111 mills: 


-~Totals for 2 Weeks Ended 
Jan. 30, 1937 Jan. 28, 1936 


Production ..++-5. 62,737,000 67,134,000 
Shipments ....... 108,803,000 103,547,000 
Orders received.... 106,572,000 119,588,000 


Reports of 107 identical mills: 


Jan. 30, 1937 
Unfilled orders.... 331,283,000 
Gross stocks ..... 1,349,245,000 
Reports of 107 identical mills: 


r—— Year to Date—— 
1937 1936 


Jan. 28, 1936 
198,799,000 
1,305,196,000 


PRORMCUON 6ccccvscses 136,356,000 126, "186. 000 
PEO Tre 228 071,000 187,427,000 
CE. S.wéideansioe uae 244,975,000 2127120,000 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Jan. 30, 1937, totaled 1,330,166 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 61,622 cars (a decrease of 207 
cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Jan. 16); grain, 60,306 cars; livestock, 25,395 
cars; coal, 297,595 cars; ore, 19,487 cars; coke, 
23,808 cars; merchandise, 312,178 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 529,775 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 30 show a decrease 
of 68,363 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended Jan. 16. 





Woodlot Owners Organize 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 8—A_ co-operative 
lumber association has been formed by 800 
woodlot owners in Tioga County, New York. 
J. A. Cope, extension forester of the State 
College of Agriculture, says that 4,000,000 acres 
of New York farm woodlots could be trans- 
formed from a casual source of kindling into a 
definite unit of the State’s lumber industry. 
He cited the co-operative association in Tioga 
County as the first step in this direction. The 
town of Canton, St. Lawrence County, expects 
to make a profit of $2,000 from the town wood- 
lot this year. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Livingston—R. A. Mann Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Miller & Co. (Ine.). 

MeDowell—F. M. Pritchett succeeded by Miller 
& Co. (Inc.). 


WLORIDA. Jacksonville and Lacoochee—Cum- 
mer Cypress Co. succeeded by Cummer Sons Cypress 
Co. 


IOWA. Eldridge—Farmers Elevator Co. changed 
named to Eldridge Co-operative Co. 

Fort Atkinson—Home Lumber Co. succeeded by 

F. Anderson Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn. 


KANSAS. Hutchinson—E. W. Hamson Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Teeter & Davis Lumber Co. 

Topeka—Lundgren & Carlson succeeded by J. A. 
Lundgren & Son. 

LOUISIANA, Eunice and Garden City—Eunice 
Band Mill Co. succeeded by May Bros., of Garden 
City, La. 

Jonesboro—E. R. Hall Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Benoit-Hall Lumber Co. 

Kentwood—B. W. Morris succeeded by J. P. Mor- 
ris & Sons. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Haverhill—Louis Wood Heel 
Co, succeeded by Louis Heel Corp. 

Woburn—Campbell-Moore (Inc.) 
Cummings & Chute (Inc.). 


MICHIGAN. Buchanan—Buchanan Lumber & 
Coal Co. purchased by W. L. Babbitt Lumber Co. 
of Niles, Mich., and will ebe operated as a local 
concern, continuing under the original name. 

Grand Rapids—Kalamazoo Roofing Co., 289 Front 
St., succeeded by Allied Roofing & Insulating Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Shuqualak—D. H. Steele Lumber 
Co. sold to Fair Lumber Co., of Louisville, Miss. 


MONTANA, Dixon—Pyatt Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Dixon Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. New York City—Atlas Sash & Door 
Co. succeeded by Atlas Laurelton Linoleum & 
Screen Corp., 218-87 Hempstead Turnpike, Queens 
Village. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Corapeake—Jordan Bros. 
Lumber Co, sawmill here purchased by Scrap Iron 
& Metal Co., of Suffolk, Va., and put into operation. 

Kinston—Dixie Fuel & Building Material Co. pur- 
chased by Mallard Lumber Co. 

Ramseur—Brown-Luther Lumber Co. property 
leased to Hurley Parks and B. E, Smith, of Greens- 
ae, who expect to begin operations at an early 
date. 


OKLAHOMA. Morris—Dickason-Goodman Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Davenport-Johnson Co. 

TENNESSEE. Union City—Home Builders Sup- 
ply Co. purchased by Robert and W. David Mc- 
Anulty from the York Lumber Co., and will be 
known as Home Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Albany—Pickering Lumber 
purchased by Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. 

Atlanta—T. R. Richey Lumber Mills sold sawmill, 
eater and stock of lumber to Gunter-Cantley Lum- 
er Co. 

Breckenridge—Pickering Lumber Sales Co. sold 
to Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. 

Dallas—Robinson-Brewington Lumber Co. suc- 
ir by Brewington Lumber Co., 2021 McKinney 











succeeded by 





Sales Cc 


Eastland—Pickering Lumber Sales Co. succeeded 
by Eastland County Lumber Co. 

Holliday—Wichita County Lumber Co. sold to C. 
D. Shamburger Lumber Co. 

Ranger—Pickering Lumber Sales Co. 
by Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. 


WASHINGTON. 3remerton—Bruce Lumber Co. 
purchased by H. E. Pineo and associates, the same 
company name being retained. 

_Seattle—H. & H. Lumber Co., 12300 15th Ave., 
N. E., sold by F. M. Hone to R. C. Gourlay. 

Spokane—Newton-Burrell Cedar Co. succeeded by 
H. P. Newton Cedar Co., Old National Building. 


WISCONSIN. Abbotsford—Custom Lumber Co. 
purchased by John M. Sand, of Menomonie, Wis., 
from Charles Hoffman. 

Berlin and Weyauwega—Allen Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Gateway Lumber Co., of Winona, Minn. 


, CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria— 
Point Ellis Lumber Co. (Ltd.) Plant here has been 
taken over by Point Ellis Sawmills (Ltd.), who are 
operating a tie mill on the property, 


purchased 


New Ventures 





ARIZONA. Phoenix—Stanley Clem, formerly of 
Los Angeles, has opened a lumber yard here. 


ILLINOIS. Murphysboro — Lewis Elmore will 
open a lumber and building hardware supply yard 
here, in North Eleventh St. 


IOWA. Towa City—R. L. Dunlap, formerly of 
Mentor, Ohio, is opening a wholesale and commis- 
Sion office here. 


KANSAS. Nickerson—J, W. Metz_Lumber Co., 
of Wichita, and the Haven Lumber Co., of Haven, 
Will open lumber yards here, specializing in rig 
timbers and construction material, for the old fields. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Middleboro—Charles S. Gur- 
ney & Sons Co. have opened boat building indus- 
try here. 

NEW YORK. New York City—University Mill- 
work Co., 2366 Jerome Ave. 


NORTH CAROLINA. St. Pauls—Dawkins Lum- 





ber Co., of Fayetteville, has opened a retail lum- 
ber yard here. 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Chaffin & Chaffin 
Lumber Co. have opened a retail lumber yard on 
Capitol Hill, at 2405 S. Walker Ave. 

OREGON. Ontario—Ontario Lumber Co., South 
Third and West Fourth Streets. 

TEXAS. Alice—Kaffee Lumber Co. reported to 
soon begin construction of lumber yard here, which 
will feature oil field supplies. 

Morton—George Gray (Inc.) opening lumber yard 
here. 

Pecos—New Mexico Lumber Co., C. C, Pritchett, 
proprietor. 

WISCONSIN. Amberg—J. C. Sweeney Lumber 
Co., of Pembine, Wis., has opened a lumber yard 
here. 
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Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Alabama River Lum- 
ber Co., recently incorporated, is a manufacturer 
and shipper—not wholesaler and retailer. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Anglo California 
Lumber Co.; $250,000. 

Los Angeles—Pelton Lumber Co., 715 North San 
Vicente Blvd. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Dade Lumber & Supply Co. 

Miami—Hahr Lumber Co. 

Tallahassee—Empife Mill & Veneer Co. 

INDIANA. Brimfield—S. & R. Lumber Co. 

New Albany—Davis-Hines (Inc.), Willard Ave- 
nue; general lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Ironwood—Connor Bros, (Inc.); to 
deal in lumber. 

NEW JERSEY. 
ber Co.; $10,000. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Theodor Amberg 
(Inc.); woodworking. ° 

New York City—Artistic Woodworking Co. (Inc.); 
woodworking. 

New York City—Henry Barge Lumber Co. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Hundreds of manufacturers have found that the most practical and economical way to increase kiln 
capacity and improve quality of drying is to convert their old kilns to Moore’s Cross-Circulation Fan 


System. 


What does *CROSS- CIRCULATION 
mean to mills with old-style kilns ? 


In developing a new and improved 


drying system, Moore Engineers 
recognize an obligation to lumber 
and woodworking plants having old- 
style kilns. 

These kilns were “modern” when 
built ten or fifteen years ago, but 
present-day conditions make better 


and lower-cost drying a necessity. 


Moore Engineers have developed a 
practical method for putting New 
Life into these old-type kilns! Using 
the present buildings and metal 





*There is only one “CROSS-CIRCU- 
LATION” System — Moore’s. The 
System proved and time-tested in 
over 1100 installations. 


equipment, but converting to the 
modern Moore Reversible Cross-Cir- 
culation Fan System! : 


The advantages of low-temperature 
drying, of fast reversible air circula- 
tion, of tight edge-to-edge stacking 
and “flues” —better 
quality and increased capacity—are 
now available to plants operating 
old-type kilns . . . at low cost. 


elimination of 


Write for “Moore Facts” Bulletin 
3607 and complete information. 
Gladly sent on request. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns & Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


WATERFRONT LABOR—The Pacific Coast 
maritime strike was officially terminated at 
2:45 p. m., Thursday, Feb. 4, the 98th day of 
the walkout. Under a cloud of possible Fed- 
eral intervention and the lash of an irate 
committee of Bay district city fathers, de- 
manding the end of the strike, union leaders 
and shipowner representatives, during the 





Market News from Aner 


é It is pointed out that after everything is weeks, but they are up about 15 cents on stoc 
last days of January, hurriedly approved ten- considered there is very little difference in Nos. 1 and 2 XXXXX. Demand is fair. Pro. reta 
tative agreements upon which the joint policy favor of cargo over rail shipment to this duction has been very low, due to bad up | 
committee of the seven striking unions or- particular area. Recently announced wage in- weather and lack of logs. Stocks of shingles and 
— an —— — i a. creases indicate the industry is optimistic. are small. oth 
vote on going back to work under e pro- CALIFORNIA PINES—The strong market s F : ; wel 
posed agreements. Deadline for the referen- continues, with plenty of demand for Pon- on ce input pene stopped, this lar 
dum ballots was set for Wednesday, Feb. 3. qderosa and sugar pines. Stocks remain low —— € as — ae” ‘ rices are about hav 
The unions voted overwhelmingly to return and broken, with order files large. Heavy Mor an iii 4 supplies of logs very low. gra 
to work, and harbor activity was in full snows, in what has been described as one we “wi h p= are down on account of put 
swing on the Pacific Coast by Friday morn-_ of the worst winters in years, have curtailed = bi sth mill production rapiéiy increas. rad 
ing, Feb. 5. Under new agreements, all work in a number of districts. Some mills /"8 # big shortage of logs is expected. bris 
unions, except longshoremen, get wage in- have been totally isolated by snow and un- 6-in 
creases. Four of the unions get control of able to get shipments out. Portland Ore. Lin 
hiring halls, two get union recognition but DOUGLAS FIR—It is expected that the y whe 
no hiring preference, and longshoremen get California market will be very good over the WEST COAST WOODS—Most significant tha 
joint hiring hall control. Some disputed next ninety days. The general outlook for market development in the Douglas fir and rou 
points remain to be adjusted. The new agree-_ the year is very favorable. hemlock producing centers of the Oregon is | 
ments are binding up to and including Sept. country is the settlement, after 98 days dura- of | 
30 this year, with the provision that they be S k W + tion, of .the Pacific coast maritime strike ing 
renewed from year to year, unless either po ane, asn. The strikers went back to work at 8 a. m. Cra 
party gives written notice of desire to ter- Friday, Feb. 5 E h ‘haa pe: 
minate or amend the agreement, such notice INLAND EMPIRE PINES—The larger mills}, o4n pct al See Rag pa age — = 
to be given at least forty-five days before the Of the Spokane region report that orders are | >> bl ti a Som + eperts "= 
cermin She + continuing to pile up, but that dry stocks n favorable voting spread to the lumber in- wee 
expiration date. The cost of the three months terests, and consignees and buye 4 
o ik i i have been somewhat reduced. Severe cold ° . 5 2 Syste 2 See- wil 
ld strike has been estimated as high as eral were informed. Not ough t h 
800.000.000. Fi ivities 1 weather and very heavy snows have held . ot cnough time has son 
$800,000,000. irst activities in the local port J elapsed to measure the first effects of f 
centered around removing 117,269 tons of UP woods operations and have interfered 1 ; eee, An 
, 269 : : end of the strike on the market, but prices a fi 
car f s Ss - with transportation. Prices are advancing : " 
go from holds of ships, comprising every : . lready firm d stead I k 
thing from structural steel to silk stockings slightly on most grades, the market being iomanas nt serenlin ‘Santaaive “aa oe 
, ~ : uite strong and moving up steadily. , : ‘ 4 
nl Nog feet of lumber from Oregonand 4 sd - y came firm bookings. While the mills in this 
as ’ ' 2 area will not be able to handle any great 
LUMBER CHARTERS—January closed with Seattle, Wash. amount of new business immediately, they . 
no lumber fixtures reported from United will be able to take increasing amounts of _ 
States Pacific Coast loading ports, and with WEST COAST WOODS.—Abrupt termina- orders as the weeks j fev 
a z pass. They will, how- 
but two reported from British Columbia to tion of the maritime strike finds the western ever, make a strong effort to reduce th cen 
- - ’ e 
ports of the United Kingdom and Conti- Washington lumber industry still in the grip backlog of orders and i pee 
L r s get under way ship- 
nent. Forecasting higher freight rates, the of the ice king. While snow is almost gone ments which have been on the books, i get 
. : s s, in , 
monthly fotem and charter report of along Puget Sound and at low elevations, many cases, nearly four months. It is esti- ph 
mee i gee ip Corp. explained vere most logging operations are still tied up by mated by some that it will take February, Lot 
insofar as rate structures are concerne three to five feet of it which accumulated the March and April for shipments of lumber to ¢ 
for Pacific Coast loading ports on full cargo past fortnight. The advance in prices has get back on a normal basis 7 
charters, it is difficult to forecast, at this slowed up. As compared to two weeks ago, . - 5 . 
time, what will be the basis of freights for jymber and shingles show slight increases. RAIL—Demand is nominally steady. It as- _— 
the various trades. There are many full geyeral weeks are expected to pass before SUmed a slower pace in January. Rate of sa 
cargoes to be moved, and freight rates at normal mill operation is resumed. Rumors shipment is reported slightly lower. en 
which they will be moved can only be deter- urrent that lab rouble baci 
ong Bengt pond a en gle gel Sag cg po pom a emo ag aa Giese anaes tee PR ang tng cn rn pA gl a 
€ « ». $ s . > 
Freight rates in various parts of the world it is unavoidable. new atau business in many years is ex- ale 
have advanced materially, so higher rates RAIL—Some resistance to high prices is Pected. lur 
than those prevailing prior to commencement apparent among rail buyers. The tremendous CALIFORNIA—Rainy weather in Califor- atc 
of the strike can be expected. volume of orders on hand continues to make nia has followed a severe frost which dam- flo 
REDWOOD—Prices remain very firm, with the mills choosy or indifferent to many offer- aged much of southern California’s crops. act 
the industry in general doing what it can ings. Some believe quotations will ease, but This damage has tended to weaken the Cali- 
v & & : ‘ . 
to prevent a run-away market. Dry stocks others feel that increasing costs of manu- fornia market a little. All business for weeks ] 
continue low and broken, and order files are facture will keep them firm. has been by rail, and the movement has been wa 
heavy. Some mills are 60 days behind on INTERCOASTAI-—Space is all taken for 2bout steady. A better early spring demand de! 
shipments. Orders are being taken on basis several months, and mills are loaded up with from northern California than from _ the shi 
of when mill can get to them, and at prices orders. Many orders have been offered, but ‘Southern part is expected by some shippers. ( 
prevailing at time of shipment. Sales of cer- rompt service is requested, so most of these a: 
Sain Hens are Ueswa fimavehs One mawume-  Eive'tst"Cect Sosteted’ Gets few appers | uicAr AND WGARET Dement fe Be 
pellet gph pon lg —— aoe are expected to move by rail for a while yet, pheen hit by unusually cold weather and the so! 
& : ship space in many instances being saved for heaviest snowfall in more than twenty years. fill 
tually over by the first of February, since common lumber. It will be several weeks fai 
then orders specifying rail shipments have pefore intercoastal shippers can figure closely LOGS—Severe weather has curtailed log- ‘ 
been received by mills for California deliv- on the market. If the weather holds good, %i"& Sharply. More moderate conditions will — 
ery, whereas in the past these same orders production at tidewater mills ie expected to be necessary to enable logging firms to meet = 
would have specified water shipment. These double within a fortnight Cargo mills, if the strong demand that is certain to develop 
orders are taken to indicate that some local jogs can be obtained, can get into production 2% Mills increase production or restore pro- 
buyers, without their own terminal facilities faster than inland mills, which in many in- duction with the maritime strike ended. 
and who formerly called for cargo shipments, stances are weather bound 
will continue specifying rail shipment, since : Norfolk Va. mé 
being forced to that course by the strike. CALIFORNIA—Buying has slowed up, and sil 
there have been some cancellations. With NORTH CAROLINA PINE.—Demand has 5 
central Oregon frozen up, rail shipments to peen good, but last month was the wettest sp 
tan I EL BENSON California have been delayed. End of the January known to the weather bureau, so very in 
maritime strike will release large quantities ittle lumber has been produced, and mill no 
PORTLAND'S of lumber and shingles which have been held stocks have been depleted, though mills are is 
on ships now in California harbors. far behind on shipments. Prices of both rough Re 
Most Distinctive EXPORT—Freight space is all taken unti] and dressed are advancing right long. Set- at 
Hotel April. British Columbia shippers, now that tlement of the West Coast maritime strike ae 
Conveniently lo- the strike is ended, will endeavor to obtain Will have an influence on the North Carolina ar 
ented to teat space on the American side. The lumber Pine market, but months will have to g0 ad 
. 9. rate to the United Kingdom is 60 shillings. >y before this competition will be seriously ne 
Business and The rate first advanced to 55 shillings, and felt. There has been ready sale for all items sa 
Amusement Cen- two weeks ago to 60 shillings. Shippershere Of g00d lumber, rough and dressed, and many 
ters of City. are very appreciative of the action taken by small mills with kiln drying facilities are pe 
All ith the European Conference, all lines agreeing behind in shipping out orders, even though ye 
h a to protect all contracts made at the old 50 these orders from nearby retail yards call Br 
bath, $2.50 and up. shilling rate, and these contracts aggregate for truck-loads only. Prices of Bé&better m 
n x rough and other items such as flooring, ceil- ) 
many million feet. he export buyer now pe 
R. K. KELLER will find high prices, low stocks and mills ing moldings etc., have advanced from week la 
and W. E. BOYD, with good order files. to — on — ceo = g = Rs nm sh 
P an ined a r A ; 
Managing WESTERN RED CEDAR—There is a good ant pone Seth eveubae nani, icin dried ~ 
Directors demand, orders coming from all over. B&better edge has been sold above $40, de- 
SHINGLES—The upward movement in _ livered Norfolk. The demand for all kinds of 
ROSS FINNEGAN D ac 
Manager , prices of shingles was not so pronounced the box lumber, whether air dried or kiln dried, : 





past fortnight as during the previous two 
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stock available for prompt shipment. The 
retail yards in the South have been taking 
up practically all of the stock widths of box, 
and not much edge box has been made. An- 
other advance in price of 4/4 edge box, as 
well as low grade sap and tupelo gum, pop- 
lar ete., is expected. Prices on low grades 
have not kept pace with those on better 
grades. The box makers need lumber badly, 
but are buying sparingly to forestall too 
radical a price advance. There has been a 
brisk demand for roofers, and today air dried 
6-inch sell at $22 f. o. b. cars, Georgia Main 
Line rate. In North and South Carolina, 
where the stock is light and dry, a little more 
than this is being paid. Small framing, 
rough and dressed, has been moving well and 
is harder to buy than for months, because 
of the bad weather. Prices are still advanc- 
ing, but not as rapidly as on other items. 
Crating lumber has at last begun to move, 
and recent sales of 4/4 box bark strips, 
rough, have been at $3 advance. When the 
weather opens up, a great deal more lumber 
will of course be produced, but it will take 
some time to dry before it can be shipped. 
Air dried lumber from small mills is quite 
a factor in the shortleaf market. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE.—Though some 
traffic difficulties have been met in the last 
few weeks, because of flood conditions in the 
central and western States, the consensus ap- 
pears to be that reconstruction activities now 
getting under way must offset any tempor- 
ary loss of business in the stricken sectors. 
Loadings for export continue in fair volume. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS.—The demand for 
all items of cypress has continued strong, 
and mills are operating at capacity in efforts 
to keep inventories up to satisfactory levels. 
Shortages of several items in dry stock con- 
tinue, but orders are being filled in most 
instances. Some price increases are noted. 


SOUTHERN PINE.—The problem for han- 
dlers continues to be mainly one of securing 
lumber. Prices show a rising tendency. Oper- 
ators are expecting a heavy demand from the 
flood stricken States as soon as renovation 
activities get into full swing. 


HARDWOODS.—Production is going for- 
ward at a good pace for this season, and 
demand for practically all items is said to be 
showing a constant improvement. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES AND LATH.—Short- 
ages in dry stock continue to hamper han- 
dling of cypress shingle and lath orders, but 
some mills have succeeded in maintaining or 
filing out inventories. In other cases, satis- 
factory adjustments are being made, it was 
reported, and shipments are going forward 
in heavy volume, as for months past. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE.—UwUnfilled orders are 
more than fifty percent greater than at a 
similar time last year, and stocks are about 
5,250,000 feet in excess of those for a corre- 
sponding time in 1936, but all items now are 
in short supply. The greatest shortage below 
normal is noted in No. 4 boards. There also 
is an acute shortage of dimension material. 
Retail yards are doing most of the buying 
at present, with industrial interests fairly 
active in the market. Some advance orders 
are being placed by retail yards. With the 
advent of warmer weather, although it may 
not last long, there has been an increase in 
sales. 

NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR.—Demand for 
posts is better than normal for this time of 
year. Poles also are moving in somewhat 
greater quantity than usual for this season, 
most of the orders being for replacement pur- 
poses. A rise in prices is in sight, due to 
labor troubles in the north woods and a 
shortage of smaller posts. The threat of 
shortage has served to stimulate buying. 
Prices are firm. 

MILLWORK.—HPffective last week, prices 
advanced about 10 percent on all items. The 
increase, predicted for some time, follows an 
advance made several weeks ago, and stil] 


higher quotations are in prospect. Fir ship- 
ments have been held up by the maritime 
strike, and western pines and both northern 
and southern hardwoods are in rather short 
supply also. Much of the stock that for- 
merly came to this section is being utilized 
in the flooded districts. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Prices have been 
jumping so fast it is difficult for salesmen 
or sales managers to know just what the 
market is. This has resulted in most con- 
cerns making all offers for “immediate ac- 
ceptance subject to prior sale,” and leaving 
no quotations open from one day to the next. 
There are many instances where a mill offers 
one car of stock for sale, and receives a half 
dozen orders, only one of which could be 
accepted. Several well known mills have so 
many orders they have been forced to with- 
draw from the market altogether. Others 
who have heavy order files, and insufficient 
log supplies on account of wet weather, are 
also temporarily out of the market. Most 
mills report being so far oversold on 1x6-, 
8- and 10-inch No. 2 and 1x8-, 10- and 12- 
inch No. 3 that it will take five weeks or 
longer to fill present orders. Just now com- 
mon stock is in very heavy demand, and 
some buyers are willing to accept it green 
in order to get quick shipment. Supply of 
6-inch No. 3 is limited, due to recent heavy 
demand; several sales have been reported at 
from $20 to $21, mill basis, for this item. 
No. 3 8-, 10- and 12-inch sell at around $22 
to $23.50, mill. The average price for 6-inch 
No. 2 is $25, mill, with 8- and 10-inch at 
$27, although there are a few mills offering 
limited quantities of these items for 50 cents 
to $1 less, while others are asking $1 more. 
The heavy demand for flooring has cleaned 
up most surplus stocks of random lengths 
except 4-inch No. 2, which is in fair supply, 
and end matched 4-inch, 20- to 96-inch, 
Bé&better, which are still fairly plentiful. 
Stocks of dimension are lower than any time 
in many years, 2x4-, 2x6-, and 2x10-inch being 
very scarce in both Nos. 1 and 2, while 2x8- 
inch No. 1 is hard to find in 12- and 14-foot 
lengths. Heavy sales of finish, casing, base 
and moldings will take all of these items 
that can be produced during the next sixty 
days, although some mills are accepting or- 
ders from old customers for small amounts. 
Lath have ‘been in good demand for this time 
of year, but few mills having any quantity 
of No. 1 available, while it is hard to find 
a mill willing to ship more than 15,000 to 
20,000 pieces of No. 2 on any order. Until 
last week, the mills were having trouble 
kiln drying their stock. Because of the ex- 
tremely wet weather and heavy humidity, it 
required from two to five days longer to get 
stock through the kilns than it does’ under 
normal: conditions. The weather has been 
more favorable the past ten days, enabling 
the mills to resume logging operations on 
a very limited scale. Small mill operators 
also are beginning to ship some stock, but 
they are still handicapped by not having good 
dry lumber available. It will take another 
fifteen to twenty days of good drying 
weather to put air dried stock in shipping 
condition. 

SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—The market is 
stronger and more active than for many 
years. Mill owners are accepting orders for 
part of their surplus stock, but are having 
trouble keeping up with the market. Buyers 
who pass up stock one day, because they re- 
gard the price as being too high, come back 
the next day and place the business at $1 
or $2 higher. Quotations are made only for 
immediate acceptance and shipment at the 
mill’s convenience. Sap gum 4/4 continues 
in strong demand, with prices gradually 
working higher, sales of No. 2 common hav- 
ing been made this week at $18@20, mill 
basis, while sales of No. 1 are reported from 
$38@40, mill basis, and of FAS at around $50, 
mill. Considerable flooring oak has been sold 
by Mississippi Valley mills that are hedging 
against possible “overflow.” Such sales, hav- 
ing been made under pressure, have brought 
surprisingly good prices—around $23, mill, 
for 3-A, $27@28 for No. 2 common, and $37 
for No. 1. Mills in the hill districts also 


report sales made this week on the same 
Some items of flgoring are stil] diffi- 


basis, 
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Sell 


BOOTH - KELLY 
“CERTIFIED 
LUMBER ” 


That’s the way to be sure of delivering 
certified quality — certified satisfaction 
to your customers. 

It eliminates the guesswork—the “ifs, 
ands and buts” from lumber buying and 
selling—and that establishes confidence. 

Your customers know just what 
they’re getting in every piece of Booth- 
Kelly Douglas Fir. 

The mill number “20” plainly identi- 
fies us as the manufacturer—and the 
grade is exactly as marked. 

There are many reasons why “Certi- 
fied Lumber” is good lumber. We are 
pioneer producers with long experience 
in the milling of Douglas Fir. We log 
our own timber and it is fine-textured, 
big-bodied, old-growth stock. Our mill 
equipment is adequate and modern— 
and we know what dealers need. 

You'll make no mistake consulting us 
regarding your requirements in 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Stepping, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade- 
Marked and Grade-Marked Douglas 
Fir Lumber. 


Pootltttell 


“LUMBER CO, 
EUGENE ORE: 





ESTAR ro 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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cult to buy for quick loading, especially 
%x1l%4-inch clear plain red oak, 13/16x2%- 
inch white and red oak, and select and No. 1 
common grades. Recent sales have cleaned 
up the surplus of select quartered oak, which 
had been hard to sell until the past fifteen 
days. New flooring price lists issued this 
week show further advances, the mills now 
asking around $75, mill, for clear plain red, 
$85 for clear plain white, with the prediction 
made that the last named item will be selling 
for $100, mill basis, before May 1. Flood 
conditions along major rivers and creeks will 
make logging impossible for some time. Log- 
ing has been resumed on a very moderate 
scale in the high lands, but it is still difficult 
to get logs out of the woods. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Prices are advancing, 
and manufacturers are even putting an ac- 
ceptance time limit on offers. Representa- 
tives of single mills can not quote on scarce 
items until they get in touch with headquar- 
ters. All mills in this territory are giving 
preference to flood requirements, making im- 
mediate shipments. The Goverment has been 
a good customer in all areas. The colonel in 
charge of the New Orleans area reports that 
he has 700,000 feet of lumber available for 
immediate use, when required, and has ar- 
rangements made for securing more. Most of 
the lumber for flood requirements is inch 
shortleaf. There are no large mills affected by 
flood waters, but many small mills have been 
forced to cease operating. Demand has been 
better in February than in January. Produc- 
tion is still much below orders. The South- 
ern Pine Lumber Exchange reports 28 more 
cars were shipped the first four days in Feb- 
ruary than the last week in January. There 
was a gain of $2.15 in realization in January 
above December, notwithstanding shipments 
were 17,335,000 feet less. The January aver- 
age was $27.97, and the December average 
was $25.82. 

HARDWOODS—Sharp advances are reported 
in all species. Sap gum is very strong, and 
flooring oak has gone above expectations with 
an increasing demand. The strength of these 
species is influencing all others. Ash is in 
stronger demand and difficult to find. Mag- 
nolia and poplar are in strong demand. Dry 
stocks are so low that the mills insist on im- 
mediate closing on telephone inquiries in many 
cases. A survey of the logging situation by 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) reveals 
that only a few mills in twelve southern 
States are affected by high water. Some of 
them report a supply of logs that will last 
them six months, three months, thirty days 
down to a week. The log supply will be cur- 
tailed more by incessant rains than by flood 
waters. A large number of mills are having 
difficulty in securing logs and a number have 
had their log supply cut off until conditions 
in the woods greatly improve. 


CYPRESS—Cypress is the most steady of all 
lumber species, as the fluctuation of prices is 
usually small. There has been no accumula- 
tion of dry stocks, and much of the rough 
lumber sold is green, the buyers being in- 
formed as to its condition when prices are 


~ Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST TRADE—The seasonal busi- 
ness of the lumber industry in the Southwest 
is running well ahead of that for any like 
period since 1930. Prices follow a continuous 
upward trend, and changes in lists are so 
rapid that it is difficult to keep track of 
them. Demand is far in excess of produc- 
tion, and shipments have been curtailed be- 
cause of low inventories. In many instances, 
substitution of other items is necessary 
where stocks are incomplete. Line yards are 
stocking heavily, as there is no indication 
of prices tapering off any time before the 
spring building season opens. The weather 
has been none too favorable for shipping 
and milling. The southern region has had 
a constant rainfall, which practically has 
put small mills out of business. Small in- 
terior mills have shut down, and it is im- 
possible to log because of the wet ground. 
Shortages are not confined to any one species 
or grade, but are reported in all items. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Advances slowed up 
during the last two weeks, because manufac- 
turers had an insufficient stock on which to 
quote. Generally the advance ranged from 
50 cents to $1. Heavy buying on the part of 
railroads has been a sustaining factor, along 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 8.—As there has been 
little activity in West Coast fir and hemlock 
through the marine strike period, which lasted 
98 days and ended on Feb. 4, when stocks on 
this coast had been almost entirely exhausted, 
all offices here are centering upon the problem 
of landing supplies here as early as possible. 
Three boats with full cargoes, that had been 
tied up near New York for the past three 
months, have been released and have dropped 
over four million feet here within the past 
week. A good number were fully or partially 
loaded at the West Coast mills when the crews 
deserted in late October, and they will now 
get under way as quickly as possible and will 
lose no time in making delivery on this coast. 
Advices from the West Coast indicate that 
there will be not ‘only a shortage of cargo space 
available, but that the lumber rate will be 
moved up within thirty to sixty days a full dol- 
lar to $14 to partly offset increased operating 
costs involved in the settlement of the strike. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—Sup- 
plies at local distribution yards have faded 
rapidly during the past thirty days. For 
the smaller scantling sizes the discount is 
down to $4 off page 14% on List 32, and for 
larger sizes, 4x6-inch and up, the discount 
is $38. The supply of boards at all terminals 
is practically exhausted. Several million 
feet consigned to Boston that was loaded 
when the crews deserted on Oct. 31, will now 
be rushed here, but will not be due until 


Box Plant Makes Second Kiln 


Installation 


MarINeETTE, Wis., Feb. 8.—‘‘Does it pay to 
kiln dry northern hardwoods and softwoods 
green-from-the-saw?” asks Daniel F. Coffey, 
president of the Marinette & Menominee Box 
Co., of this city, and answers his own question 
with the statement: “Well, we’re installing our 
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Duplicate installation of Moore cross-circulation 
kiln now under way at Marinette & Menominee 
Box Co.'s plant 


second Moore cross-circulation fan kiln now!” 
The company, which produces furniture and 
automobile stock, put in its first kiln of this 
type at the beginning of last winter and there- 
upon found itself no longer dependent upon 
summer weather for “air drying.” Throughout 
the worst winter months its customers were 
supplied with properly seasoned lumber. The 
new kiln which is now under construction gives 
the plant a drying capacity of 140,000 feet of 
lumber. It is equipped with automatic control 
which permits the operator to carry any de- 
sired “schedule” to suit the kind of lumber and 
the desired moisture content. Fast, reversible 
air circulation produces rapid, high-quality dry- 
ing on low-temperature schedules. L. A. 
Larson is sales manager for the Marinette & 
Menominee Box Co., and Art Coffey is kiln 
operator, 


March 5 or later. No important changes in 
the price list are looked for before late 
March. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—Steady expansion of 
demand from the retail yards for both dimen- 
sion and random and for boards has more 
than absorbed current production and most 
of the larger winter-operating mills are sold 
ahead four to six weeks. The call for dry 
boards is strong, with the 6- and T-inch 
dressed and matched stock seldom offered 
under $36. Some sales are noted at $87. 
Logging conditions in northern Maine have 
been ideal, and the operators expect to have 
a full cut of logs at the river landings ready 
for the early spring drives. At the annual 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association in 
Montreal last week the current demand for 
spruce for shipment to the English market 
and to New England and New York was re- 
ported as well ahead of any recent year at 
this period, and the opinion was freely ex- 
pressed that no price weakness would de- 
velop during the next sixty to ninety days. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—At the moment, 
demand for spruce lath has tapered off, but 
the January demand was so strong that most 
mills are sold out well ahead of produc- 
tion, and the price list holds steady at 
$5.75@6 for the 1'%-inch, and $6@6.25 for 
the wider size. For eastern white cedar 
shingles, the yards are placing round-lot 
orders freely, particularly for the top grades. 
Extra’s sell at $4.50 per thousand delivered 
at Boston points; clears, $4; 2nd clears, $3.50, 
and clear walls at $3.25. Local stocks of 
West Coast red cedars have almost entirely 
disappeared, and no new lots have arrived. 
A few scattered lots of 18-inch Perfections 
are available at around $4.75@4.80. Of the 
16-inch XXXXX, few if any are available. 
For the No. 2, the yards are asking $3.20, 
and for No. 3, $2.80. On all-rail lots, the 
market is apparently oversold, as many of 
the mills have withdrawn all quotations and 
stock sheets. Some of the Washington mills 
continue to quote Perfections at $4.99, de- 
livered, but some of the British Columbia 
mills that had boosted the price to $5.29 
have withdrawn entirely from the market. 
On the XXXXX No. 1, some mills are quoting 
delivered prices as low as $4.49; others, 
$4.74. For No. 2, the range is $3.64@3.74; 
No. 3, $2.94@3.29. In the absence of local 
storage lots, buyers are keen to pick up all 
offerings for rail delivery at current prices. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS — Northeastern 
manufacturers have their output covered by 
orders well in advance of their ability to 
ship, and, though prices for maple and birch 
are quite uniform, there are many sales at 
premium figures where prompt delivery is a 
factor. The furniture factories are buying 
freely of FAS inch birch and maple, air 
dried, and as a rule are paying $88 for birch 
and $90 for maple. Short cross-cut lots of 
2-inch maple heel stock that will grade 90 
percent usable for heels, are now held at 
$85, with many shippers confidently predict- 
ing that, by reason of the strong current de- 
mand and scarcity of stock, it will move uP 
to $90 by March 1. 


BASTERN PINE—Demand for the box 
grades, in either round edge or square edge, 
has been slow, and probably will not in- 
crease greatly before late March. Supplies 
at the mills are not heavy, particularly in 
the line of wide square edge. For the inch 
round edge, there is no buying pressure, and 
sales f. o. b. cars on the mill yard range 
from as low as $12 to as high as $16. For 
inch square edge the range at the good, 
dressing mills is from $27@29, though there 
are offerings as low as $23@25. 


The Boston delegation from the spruce 
offices here to the annual convention of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association at Mon- 
tréal on Feb. 2 and 3 included Farnham W. 
Smith, David Osborn and Robert Amidon, 
Blanchard Lumber Co.; Nelson Blinn, H. B. 
Stebbins-Leatherbee Co.; Charles P. Wood- 
worth, Woodstock Lumber Co.; George 
Fisher, Godfrey Co., and Edward Horne, 
Swain & Boggs Co.,.all of Boston, and Owen 
Johnson, of Johnson Lumber Co., Manchester, 
N. H. American members elected to the 
board of directors included Farnham 
Smith of Boston, and R. E. Stocking, of New 
York. During the second day’s session, 
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Farnham W. Smith was rushed to a Mon- 
treal hospital suffering with grippe and he 
was not released until Feb. 8, when he made 
the journey to his home. 


Luther W. Piper, manager of Perry Whit- 
ney Co., Boston, selling agent for the Mada- 
waska Co. of Van Buren, Me., leaves later 
this week for St. Georges, Que., to join Ed. 
LaCroix, head of Madawaska Co., for a week’s 
tour of its logging camps in northern Maine, 
chiefly in the Allegash country. 

Before leaving this week for a two months’ 
motor tour of Florida, Edward Carleton 
Hammond, secretary and treasurer of the 
Lumber Trade Golf Association, informed the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the directors had 
completed arrangements for the 32nd annual 
tournament of the association at Hershey, 
Penna., on May 24-27. The officers of the 
club this year are, president, Albert H. Cordes, 
of Cincinnati; vice president, J. Elmer Troth, 
of Philadelphia; secretary-treasurer, E. Carle- 
ton Hammond, of Boston. 

L. Mortimer Pratt, Jr., of Davenport-Peters 
Co., Boston, with Mrs. Pratt returned Feb. 6 
from a ten days’ visit at the Royal Victoria 
Hotel in Nassau. 

Harry E. Pearsall, of Newton Center, 
Mass., an official of the Guernsey-Westbrook 
Co. of Hartford, Conn., who in January 
underwent an important-surgical operation 
on his eyes, is now convalescing at his New- 
ton Center home. 

The big maple and birch sawmill plant of 
Cotton & Hanlon, at Cayuta, N. Y., was fire 
swept late in January. The plant will be 
rebuilt. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In local lumber circles there is greater doubt 
as to just where the lumber supply is to come 
from through the year, than as to the potential 
demand for it. Distributors expect to fuily meet 
demand, but whether the lumber will come from 
the West Coast, the southern, or the eastern 
millsk—and what the delivered cost will be is 
not easily answered. The long-drawn-out 
marine strike on this coast was _ tentatively 
ended on Jan. 25, and several boats that were 
tied up here have been released. The 
“Atlantic,” of the Weyerhaeuser line, which 
had been tied up in Brooklyn since early 
November, has proceeded to the company’s 
Portsmouth (R. I.) terminal to discharge two 
million feet and will drop the rest of its 
cargo at the company’s Boston dock. Cor- 
rected receipts at Port Newark for the last 
half of 1936 were as follows: July, 12,902,- 
000 feet; August, 11,928,000 feet; September, 
7,933,000 feet; October, 17,711,000 feet; No- 
vember, 5,354,000 feet; December, 1,530,000 
feet. The receipts in January were practi- 
cally nil. In November, 3,220,000 feet went up 
the river to Albany and in December, 1,872,- 
000 feet. On the West Coast, many loaded 
boats have started the 7,000-mile run to the 
local terminals. At the office of the Inter- 
coastal Lumber Distributors Association the 
record shows that 106 ships handling lumber 
exclusively in the intercoastal trade have 
been tied up on both coasts since the marine 
strike started on Oct. 31. Of these, 58 are at 
Pacific Coast ports, and 48 on this coast. 
It is noted that order files on Jan. 1 at the 
West Coast mills for Atlantic Coast delivery 
totaled 334 million feet. 

Dealers here are showing a deep interest 
in the promotion of low-cost home building, 
and some real developments along this line 
will come to the surface as the spring 
season opens. C. L. Adams, an outstanding 
retailer of Brooklyn, is a strong advocate of 
the small-homes program, and, as president 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association, 
has addressed many trade meetings during 
the month both to sponsor this plan and to 
give an idea of the probable lumber require- 
ments of New York’s World’s Fair that is to 
open in the summer of 1939. He is taking a 
deep personal interest in this latter project, 
and is urging the lumbermen to get behind 
it by the liberal purchase of Fair bonds. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
son, which lasted more than a month, has 
given place to fair weather, and the move- 
ment of lumber has picked up. Some addi- 
tions to stocks on the wharves. have been 
Made, largely because of interference with 
distribution, but these are not well assorted, 
and a real scarcity of various items is to be 
noted, with the prices strong. Bad weather 
has curtailed the output. 





The rainy sea- 
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GEORGIA PINE—The manufacturers of 
longleaf have been able to dispose of all the 
lumber they could ship, and in many instances 
green stocks have been sent out, ordinary 
needs having been augmented by curtailment 
of shipments from the West Coast. Longleaf 
producers entertain the belief that they will 
have a very good market during the rest of 
the year, and are preparing for record activi- 
ties, with the quotations either very firm or 
tending upward. 

CYPRESS—Mills can find takers for all of 
the lumber they are able to turn out and 
get into a marketable condition. Gulf stocks 
are in urgent demand, with the supply much 
under requirements, and with the wood again 
approximately in the strong position which it 
held for a long time. 

WESTERN WOODS—Much interest is mani- 
fested in the effect which the resumption of 
forwardings in fir and other West Coast lum- 
ber may be expected to have on the general 
market. No excess in the supplies is anti- 
cipated. Shipments are eagerly awaited. 


HARDWOODS—Distributors are 





embar- 
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rassed by inability to get lumber in desired 
quantities, and mills are very bullish in prices. 
Hardwoods used for cabinet work are scarce. 
Foreign buyers are bidding for stocks. 


Buys Brick Plant, Land 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8—The Badger 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, today purchased 
the town of Oskaloosa, Mo., on the auction 
block for $10,000. - The property bid in in- 
cluded twenty-four residences and lots, and 130 
acres of brick clay and coal land. The sale 
was under a $458,000 judgment obtained at the 
September term of the Barton County circuit 
court by Harry W. Timmonds, attorney for 
the company. Several weeks ago the concern 
purchased a brick plant and several residences 
in the almost abandoned town. A boom town 
that reached its peak in the World War, Oska- 
loosa once had 600 inhabitants. Today fewer 
than 25 persons, most of them employees of the 
lumber company, live there. 











other source: of supply. 


after a return to normal. 


manner. 


dreds of lumber offices. 





SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Is Now 
The Lumber and Material Problem 


Lumber and Material orders sold but not placed, plus 
inability to quote on inquiries, is often the result cf toc 
few known sources of supply. 


Any condition, if only temporary, which resulis in a 
break-down of a seller's ability to supply his customer's 
requirements, causes that customer to look to some 


When an account is forced to locate a new source and 
finds therein his requirements well cared for, often a con- 
tact is thus established which may result in that cus- 
tomer carrying on with the new source of supply, even 


All mills, wholesalers and commission men work hard 
to keep old, well known, desirable customer accounts, 
and all know that this can be accomplished only by 
taking care of all their needs in a prompt and efficient 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Rating Book, published by 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Inc., serves the in- 
dustry not alone through the credit information contained 
therein, but as the industry’s directory of sources of 
supply, and it is in general use for that purpose in hun- 


You can and will get more out of this buying and seli- 
ing service than you are asked to put in it. 
quest to Lumbermen’s Credit Ass'n, Inc., 608 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, will bring you detailed intormation 


Your re- 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








During a swing through the East, G. W. 
Fish of the Fish Lumber Co, Buckhannon, 
W. Va., visited buyers in Baltimore, Feb. 3. 

The Houston Manufacturing Co. has moved 
its office from Kathleen, Ga., to Abbeville, Ga., 
and asks that future communications be ad- 
dressed to the latter city. 

An announcement has been made by the Chi- 
cago office of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
that Frank J. Reynolds has been appointed 
manager of the Agricultural Division of the 
concern, 


William H. Woods of Denver, owner of the 
West Portal (Colo.) Lumber Co., is in a hos- 
pital recovering from a shot through the left 
thigh received when a .38 caliber pistol was 
accidentally discharged. 

The Independent Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., 
has appointed R. C. Rhoads general manager. 
He assumes the duties of Leon J. Millard, who 
recently retired. Mr. Rhoads has been identified 
with the lumber business twenty years. 


A sash and door factory is being erected at 
8225 Compton Avenue in the Graham District 
near Los Angeles, Calif., for Arnold Bergren 
of 6331 South Broadway, Los Angeles. The 
new plant is 40x100 feet. 


Hugh H. Smith, head of the H. H. Smith 
Lumber Co. in Daly City, Calif, who was 
elected to the San Mateo County board of 
supervisors at the primary election last sum- 
mer, is now president of the board. 


C. A. Pollock, of S. Pollock & Son, Cold- 
water, Mich., and Mrs. Pollock have left for 
a stay of several months in California. They 
will return by way of Panama and through 
the South. Mr. Pollock is confident of a good 
year ahead. 

Edward Greer, representative of Pardee & 
Curtin Lumber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., called 
on the Baltimore, Md., lumber trade Jan. 29. 
He reported that December was the best month 
in his company’s history. Mr. Greer’s office is 
in Philadelphia. 

Willis K. Jackson, president of Jackson & 
Tindle (Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., is vacationing in 
Florida. Harry L. and Charles Abbott of the 
Abbott Lumber Co. (Inc.) of Buffalo, and 
Seth B. Abbott of the retail lumber company 
of that name in Hamburg, N. Y., plan to visit 
Florida soon. 

A wholesale lumber business has _ been 
launched by J. E. Peggs in Room 1208 at 
1 Drumm Street, San Francisco. He is the 
northern California agent for the Anderson & 
Middleton Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., and 
the Empire Lumber Co., Empire, Ore., both 
manufacturers of Douglas fir. 


Neil McDonald has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Elk Lake Logging Company’s 
camp at Cowichan, replacing P. Malloney. Mr. 
McDonald has been associated for many years 
with the Continent Logging Co., and for the 
past three years has been with the logging 
interests at Ramsay Island, B, C. 


Dale L. Smith, president T. H. Smith & Co. 
(Inc.), Salt Lake City, Utah, and one of the 
most widely known wholesale lumber operators 
in the inter-mountain States, was rushed home 
from Los Angeles for an emergency appendicitis 
operation Feb. 6. He was en route home from 
a pleasure trip to Mexico when stricken. 


The principal speaker at the Spokane 
(Wash.) Chamber of Commerce meeting, Feb. 
2, was G. F. Jewett, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
vice president Weyerhaeuser interests in Idaho, 
who spent last summer in Germany. Mr. Jewett 
reported on the International Forestry Confer- 
ence, and gave his observations of economic 
Germany. 


Manager Fred Ellis of the West Side Lum- 
ber Co., Tuolumne, Calif., announces that many 
improvements are planned by the company. 
Repairs will be made in the Sonora yard, where 
ten million feet of lumber was burned. Rock 
road will be constructed, water pipe line placed 
in the yard, overhead trolleys for carrying lum- 
ber and automatic lumber piling machines will 
be installed. 


Reports from Loyalton, Calif., state that 
the Clover Valley Lumber Co. sawmill is 
expected to operate throughout the winter, 
although the woods camp closed down at 
Christmas. The firm has ten million feet of 
logs at the mill, which is enough, it is ‘said, to 
operate the saws until March when crews can 
return to the woods. Operations will be facil- 
itated by seven new dry kilns recently installed. 





Named Manager Public Relations by 
Shingle Concern 


New York City, N. Y., Feb. 8—The ap- 
pointment of Frank H. Alcott as manager of 
public relations for the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau and the opening of large new offices in 
New York City have been announced simul- 
taneously by W. W. 
Woodbridge, Bureau 
manager. Mr. Alcott 
will take over his duties, 
and open the new offices 
Feb. 15. For several 
years he has been sec- 
retary-manager of the 





FRANK H. ALCOTT, 
New York City; 
Manager Public 





Relations 
New York~ Lumber 
Trade Association, an 


organization of metro- 
politan New York lum- 
ber dealers and whole- 
salers. Prior to his last 
connection, he was with 
the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association for five years, first 
serving as structural engineer and later suc- 
ceeding Arthur T. Upson as manager of the 
eastern division. 

Mr. Alcott has defended lumber, and fought 
for its proper recognition in building construc- 
tion and other uses. His work on building 
codes, and his efforts to prevent unjust and dis- 
criminatory legislation against the use of wood 
have brought him in close contact with all 
factors in the industry throughout the East. 
His background gives him an appreciation of 
the lumber industry’s problems, and those of 
retail dealers. He is a graduate in civil engi- 
neering from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
and is an associate member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 





A radio was presented Fred C. Gardner, sec- 
retary-treasurer of E. C. Atkins & Co., by his 
fellow employees in appreciation of his fifty-five 
years of service with the company. A bouquet 
was given Mrs. Gardner. W. A. Atkins, vice 
president, praised the many “human” things 
which Mr. Gardner has done for his co-workers. 
At 74, Mr. Gardner is active in numerous 
charitable and civic enterprises. 


The U. S. Forest Service office, Spokane, 
Wash., has announced a three-cornered transfer 
of forest supervisors effective Feb. 16 by which 
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Arthur D. Moir, Jr., supervisor of the Colville 
national forest at Republic, Wash., will go to 
the Umatilla national forest, Pendleton, Ore., 
succeeding John F. Irwin who will take charge 
of the Wallowa national forest at Enterprise, 
Ore. Rolland Huff, now at the Wallowa forest 
is replacing Mr. Moir. 


Ohio Woman Is Honored 


Lorain, Oun10, Feb. 8.—Lottie R. Olmutz, 
head of. the Olmutz insurance agency here, has 
been notified of her election to the Live Mem- 
bers Club, an honorary organization sponsored 
by the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., of 
Chicago. Membership in the club is awarded 
on the basis of the agent’s ability as an under- 
writer, success as a producer, faithfulness to 
clients, loyalty to the company, and integrity 
in all dealings. 





Saw Firm in New Canadian Plant 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 6.—New offices and 
a factory have been opened by Henry Disston 
& Sons (Ltd.) in Vancouver at 1460 Howe 
Street. About 350 guests from the various 
industries served by the company attended the 
formal opening at which Edward McGahey 
was host. 

The new quarters is equipped with modern 
machinery and provides ample room and good 
working conditions for the manufacturing and 
repairing of all types of circular and band saws. 
The machine shop is under the direction of 
Jeff Branch, who has been superintendent of the 
department at the old premises here for many 
years. The Canadian branch of Henry Disston 
& Sons was founded in Toronto in 1906, and 
the local branch in 1909 to serve the lumber 
industry of British Columbia. Lawrence W. 
McDonald is the sales representative for the 
firm in Vancouver, 

—_—_—— 


To Head Reorganized Company 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 6.—Reports 
from the Kansas City reorganization meeting 
of the inactive Pickering Lumber Co., with mill 
and large timber tracts in northern California, 
indicate that D. H. Steinmetz, Sr., formerly 
general manager of the company, had been ap- 
proved as head of the company. The much de- 
layed reorganization of the company was said 
to be much nearer, when Judge Albert L. 
Reeves, in Kansas City, declared the submitted 
reorganization plan to be both fair and feasible. 
Feb. 19 was set for a Federal court hearing on 
confirmation of the plan, 





Company's Annual Report Reflects 
Good Increase in Volume 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Feb. 8—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Florida- 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. was held in the 
company’s office, 805 Barnett National Bank 
Bldg., Jacksonville, on Jan. 26. The officers 
and directors now serving were all re-elected. 

The annual statement disclosed an increase 
in volume for the year ending Dec. 31, 1936, 
of 27 percent over the orders and shipments for 
year ending Dec. 31, 1935. 

Various district sales representatives were 
reappointed, as follows: 

Cain-Hurley Lumber Co., 4235 Duncan Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo.; Douglas P. Jones, 300 
Madison Avenue, New York; E. S. Kemper, 
20701 Beachwood Drive, Rocky River Station, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Thomas O. Byrd, 5 Vinal 
Street, Brighton, Mass.; Rogers Lumber Ex- 
change, 614 Mercantile Library Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Huss Lumber Co., 2301 N. 
Racine Avenue, Chicago; G. G. Kuntz, 310 N. 
Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; Paul R. Kohl, 
2825 Center Street, Des Moines, Iowa; G. A. 
Breaux, 1038 Milan Street, New Orleans, La.; 
Joseph Rittiner, 2700 Chicago Boulevard, 
West, Detroit, Mich.; John C. Ray, Drawer 
423, Waco, Tex. 


The company handles the entire cypress out- 
put of the following mills: 
Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, Foley, Fla.; 


Putnam Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla.; Cummer 
Sons Cypress Co., Lacoochee, Fla.; Wilson 
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Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla.; A. Wilbert’s Sons 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 

The substantial increase in volume of busi- 
ness over last year, and the general outlook for 
an improvement in buyers’ future demands in- 
dicate an upward price trend over levels pre- 
vailing during the previous twelve months. 

The mills are operating full capacity and 
stocks on hand show a slight increase over 
last inventory figures. Every facility possible 
is being used to supply future trade require- 
ments. 





West Coast Five Expands 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 6.—Albert B. Mc- 
Kee, Jr., has been appointed general manager 
of the San Pedro Lumber Co., here, succeeding 
T. L. Ely, who retired Jan. 1 after forty years 
of service. J. C. Jenkins, formerly credit man- 
ager, is the new assistant general manager and 
E. W. Huffman is the new manager of the San 
Pedro yards of the company. 

Rapid progress is reported for the company’s 
$100,000 expansion and improvement program. 
Work has been started on the firm’s harbor 
yards on the west basin at Wilmington, where 
new display windows and sales rooms are 
planned, and a warehouse 55 x 250 feet for bulk 
storage is being built. The Wilmington project 
is the third, and the Los Angeles project at 
Sixteenth and Central Streets the fourth unit 
in the reconstruction program. First unit in 
the program, a sales office and plant at Comp- 
ton, was opened last year and a new plant at 
Whittier followed, together with improvements 
at Long Beach and Westminster yards. 





Opens Office in South 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 8.—Anticipating a 
sharply increased demand for lumber during 
the next several years, the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. of Chicago has established a 
branch office in the Martin Building here to 
improve its relationship with southern sawmills. 
K. T. Moore, who is in charge of the new 
office in Birmingham, said the Hines company 
buys about 12,000,000 feet of lumber annually 
from sawmills in Alabama and Georgia and 
that this year the expected purchases will sub- 
stantially exceed those of 1936. 





A Senatitinn 


An article that appeared in the last issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, regarding the 
changing of the name of J. A. Mathieu (Ltd.) 
was in error and should have read that the 
Rainy Lake Lumber Co. of Chicago from now 
on would act as sales agent for all lumber and 
lath manufactured by J. A. Mathieu (Ltd.), of 
Rainy Lake, Ont. No change of name is con- 
templated by J. A. Mathieu 58). 





Oregon emaneniy Chen Hands 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 6—E. D. Kingsley, 
founder and president for many years of the 
West Oregon Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore., has 
disposed of his interest in that concern. The 
major portion of the Kingsley interests has 
been acquired by A. E. McIntosh who has 
become president and general manager of the 
company. Mr. Kingsley and his son, G. A. 
Kingsley, have resigned as members of the 
board of directors of the company. The officers 
of the new organization are: 

President—A. E. McIntosh, Linnton, Ore. 

Vice president—Charles E. Miller, Gear- 
heart, Ore. 

Secretary-treasurer—C. H. Ditewig, Linn- 
ton, Ore. 

The new president of West Oregon Lumber 
Co. is well known throughout the Douglas fir 
manufacturing area, having been in the lumber 
business of Washington for many years. At 
one time he was sales manager and later man- 
ager of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., at 
Everett, Wash. Leaving that concern, he be- 
came manager of the Seaboard Lumber Co., 
Seattle, and operated this company’s plant until 
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early last year when he took charge of the 
West Oregon plant. 

Mr. Miller, vice president, is a lumber manu- 
facturer at Warrenton, Ore., where he operates 
the Youngs Bay Lumber Co. Mr. Miller has 
been a stockholder in the West Oregon Lumber 
Co. for many years, and at one time was sales 
manager. 

Mr. Ditewig is secretary ont sales manager 
of the company and goes to Linnton from Ev- 
erett, Wash., where he had been sales manager 
of the Canyon Lumber Co. for many years, 

The West Oregon Lumber Co., located at 
Linnton, Ore., on the Columbia River near 
Portland, was organized in 1910 and has oper- 
ated steadily since then with the exception of 
periodic close-downs for overhauling or because 
of labor trouble or lack of market. The plant 
has enjoyed a reputation as a high grade manu- 
facturer, particularly of Douglas fir finish. It 
has shipping facilities both for rail and water 
and has especially catered to the California 
markets. 

E. D.' Kingsley and his son will continue in 
the lumber business, operating a smaller mill 
on a site adjoining that of West Oregon Lum- 
ber Co., and are, also, engaged in the retail 
lumber business. 





Dinner Celebrates Company's At- 
tainment of Sales Goal 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 8.—More than 200 
office employees and plant executives of Henry 
Disston & Sons (Inc.) enjoyed a dinner, Jan. 
22, in celebration of attaining the sales quota 
for 1936. The victory banquet was held in the 
Grille Room of the Arcadia Restaurant in the 
Widener Building. 

Following the dinner, some of the members of 
the Disston management made a few brief re- 
marks after which a floor show by popular 
favorites in Philadelphia was given. Dancing 
concluded the evening. 





Named to Governor's Staff 


J. Hallman Bell, president Bell Lumber Co., 
Richland, Ga., one of the prominent manufac- 
turers of Georgia roofers and a former presi- 
dent of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Association, 
recently has been honored by appointment as a 
lieutenant-colonel on the staff of Gov. E. D 
Rivers. In addition to being an outstanding 
lumberman, Col. Bell is a lawyer, having re- 
ceived a law degree from the University of 
Virginia and before entering the lumber _busi- 
ness at Richland practiced law in Morristown 
and Knoxville, Tenn. 


Two Veterans Start Wholesale 


Business 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 6.—For Tacoma’s new- 
est lumber business, the Roberts-Hill Lumber 
Co., with offices in the Puget Sound Bank 
Building here, Feb. 1 was the opening day. 
The new company will conduct a general whole- 
saling and commission business in lumber and 
shingles. The principals are R. R. Roberts and 
L. P. Hill. Both men have been thoroughly 
schooled in the lumber industry. Mr. Roberts 
was, for many years, superintendent of the Man- 
ley-Moore Lumber Co.’s plant at Fairfax, Wash. 
He has a broad knowledge of the manufactur- 
ing end of the industry, and is well informed 
on quality and grades. 

L. P. Hill, better known as “Lee” among 
lumbermen in the Northwest, was for several 
years connected with a wholesale lumber com- 
pany, and for about eighteen years was sec- 
retary and manager of the Carlson-Hill Lumber 
Co. at Tacoma, which handled the sales of the 
Carlson Lumber Co. and of other mills, doing 
a general wholesale and commission business 
until about one year ago. 

Both members of the Roberts-Hill Lumber 
Co. have a splendid reputation and many friends 
among the lumbermen of this region. Mr. Hill 
has long been an active member of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club. 
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News From Lumber Centers 


(Continued from Page 90) 
with the liberal purchases by retail yards. 
Manufacturers report that there is no such 
thing as odds and ends and shorts, as usually 
is the case, inasmuch as the buying wave has 
taken everything in any usable lengths. 


WESTERN PINES—tThe severe winter has 
cut sharply into the output of Ponderosa, and 
prices continue steady at recent advances. 
Chief demand is for uppers and selects, which 
practically are out of stock, thus giving com- 
mons the play. 


OAK FLOORING—The advance in oak 
flooring averaged 4 percent during the last 
ten days. Buyers were reported accepting 
substitutes in different sizes and grades. 
Dealers have been particularly active in re- 
stocking their bins. The shortage in this 
market primarily is in }{#-inch by 2%-inch 
clear and select grades. It is difficult to ob- 
tain rough lumber, and prices on it have 
advanced steadily, resulting in subsequent 
increases for flooring. 


HARDWOOD — Production has been re- 
tarded because of rains and _ inclement 
weather, and the prospect for volume out- 
put for the next thirty days is slight. Acute 
shortages in all items are reported, and 
stocks are badly broken. For the first time 
in years, furniture manufacturers have re- 
sorted to box grades, being unable to obtain 
uppers. Prices spurted an average of 10 per- 
cent in the last two weeks, reaching new 
highs. 


SHINGLES—tThe shingle industry finds it 
difficult to meet the rising demand. Prices 
advanced 15 to 20 cents a square. Weather 
has retarded production, and it is difficult to 
make prompt shipments. 





Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS —Termination of 
the maritime strike finds all tidewater plants 
here ready to resume water shipments as 
soon as bottoms are available. The various 
mills have their warehouses and docks loaded 
to capacity. Ample supplies are available 
to meet immediate order requirements. Heavy 
buying is now anticipated. Log supplies are 
dwindling rapidly, because of heavy snows 
at higher altitudes, but camps at lower 
levels in this immediate district have for the 
most part been able to operate. 

Reports from Grays Harbor indicate that 
all sawmills, except possibly one that is tied 
up by a loggers’ strike, will be in opera- 
tion early next week. Reports from Willapa 
Harbor are similar. Adverse weather is 
proving a serious handicap in the Longview- 
Kelso sector. Plywood mill operations, both 
in Tacoma and other southwest Washington 
cities, have been seriously curtailed by the 
weather, most of their log supply coming 
from districts now piled with snow, while 
logs stacked outside their plants must be 
steamed out before they can be used. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Demand has 
been increasing, and prices advancing, but 
the flood has halted nearly all lowland log- 
ing operations, so that most mills are with- 
out logs. Three weeks constant rain preced- 
ing the floods had made woods operations im- 
possible previous to the arrival of the flood 
waters. Lumber piled high in mill yards is 
too wet, still, to be shipped as “air-dried’— 
and the kiln drying charge is about $5 a 
thousand. Practically every consuming in- 
dustry, automobile manufacturing excepted, 
is seeking hardwoods. Prices have become 
a secondary consideration. Many items just 
are not to be found. For the first time in 
the memory of lumbermen, sap gum is com- 
manding a higher price than oak. Furniture 
makers are finding themselves with orders 
equal to their maximum production—but are 
having difficulty in securing the needed raw 
materials. Practically every lumber mill at 
Memphis is shut down. Some manufacturers 
are holding what lumber they possess for 
higher prices. Export cables come in a 
steady stream, and some lumber—principally 
oak—is being shipped. Several cars of inch 
common plain red oak have been sold, de- 
livered London, for $63.50; inch common plain 
white oak, $70, and quartered inch common 


white oak, $85—all taking a 35 cents ocean 
rate. To the domestic trade inch common 
plain white oak is being sold at $40@42; 
inch common plain red oak at from $38 @40, 
while inch common plain sap gum has sold 
as high as $45, and FAS 4/4 red gum stock 
at from $75@80. Flooring manufacturers 
have been in the market during the last few 
weeks, and are having difficulty in finding 
required quantities of rough flooring stock, 
Damage to lumber operations by the flood 
has been tremendous, in many instances lum- 
ber plants and yard stocks being completely 
inundated. The crest of the flood has passed 
Memphis and the industry generally believes 
that the worst is over and that the sunshine 
of the last few days will continue. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Continuous rains have 
very materially reduced production. Most 
mills are sold up, or oversold, on practically 
every item, so it is difficult to place orders 
for prompt shipment. There have been fur- 
ther advances of $1@5. The mills have the 
largest order files in years, yet large in- 
quiries continue to come from railroads and 
industrial users. No. 2 shiplap, 1x8- and 
1x10-inch, is $27@28, mill. B&better floor- 
ing is $46@48. No. 2 shortleaf dimension, 
2x4-inch, 16-foot is $27.50@28, with other 
items of dimension in line. The export mar- 
ket continues very strong, with the Island 
trade taking all of the No. 3 boards the mills 
ean furnish. No. 3, 1x6- to 1x12-inch is 
quoted $21@23, mill; 30-cube is $52.50@55, 
port, and prime lumber is $70@110, depending 
on widths and thicknesses. 


HARDWOODS—Because of rains, very few 
mills have been able to operate in this sec- 
tion. It is almost impossible to get orders 
placed for anything like prompt shipment, 
and prices have advanced $3@10.. Prices on 
hardwood flooring have advanced from $1@5 
each week, and it is nearly impossible to 
get prompt shipment on any item. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—tThe shingle mar- 
ket continues to advance. A large number 
of mills closed down because of cold weather. 
Cedar logs are scarce, because of a _ shut- 
down of camps, and are higher. Shingle 
mills are badly oversold, many orders having 
been on file for sixty days. Lath, with stocks 
low and demand good, have advanced about 


25 cents. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Abnormal weather throughout this country, 
as well as in Canada, has been making it 
difficult to get the supplies wanted. Whole- 
salers report receiving a good many in- 
quiries for stocks of both hardwoods and 
softwood, but floods in the South, heavy 
snows in the Far West, and lack of snow in 
some sections have curtailed production to a 
great extent. Prices have been advancing 
rapidly, and in order to do business it is 
necessary to communicate with the mills fre- 
quently to learn what lumber is on hand and 
what prices are being asked at the time of 
inquiry. 

HARDWOODS.—Demand holds up well, but 
the widespread floods have curtailed logging 
operations and many items are not easy to 
secure. In the Mississippi Valley the pro- 
duction has practically stopped for the time 
being, and a good deal of delay to railroad 
shipments has taken place where mills have 
been able to load lumber. Because of the 
cutting down of production, prices are very 
strong and promise to remain so for some 
time. 

WESTERN PINES.—Bad weather has been 
doing damage to the Pacific Coast lumber 
trade, with more snow reported in some lo- 
calities there than for many years. So while 
the labor troubles at the docks are settled, 
there is not much lumber moving. Prices 
are strong all around, and Ponderosa pine 
has been advanced about $1 on various grades 
in the past week. 


NORTHERN PINE.—The market is strong, 
and mills have small stocks. Logging oper- 
ations in the Canadian woods have been held 
up by lack of a normal amount of snow, and 
millmen expect that the season’s cut will be 
much below normal. Inquiries are coming in 
well, but lumber is scarce, 
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HOWARD W. DARLING, 80, president of 
Arkansas Valley Lumber Co., Wichita, Kans., 
died Jan. 29 suddenly. He was in the milling 
business until 1891, when he became agent 
tor the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. and was 
assigned to the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi river. Mr. Darling introduced cypress 
tumber into Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Texas and lowa, becoming known 
as the “Cypress Man.” He was proprietor of 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. in Wichita. 
Mr. Darling was greatly interested in civic, 
church, charitable and educational work. He 
was one of the founders of Fairmount Col- 
lege When it was organized in 1895, and ever 
since then has contributed heavily to it. His 
widow and three sons are among survivors. 


HARRY L, POTTER, 48, connected with the 
editorial departments of lumber trade _ publica- 
tions since 1916, died last week in Portland, 
Ore. Following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1910, he spent some time 
in the woods of Idaho. In 1916, he joined the 
staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and re- 
mained with the magazine until 1923, when 
he became associate editor of the TIMBERMAN. 
He was in that position for ten years, and, then, 
became managing editor of the West Coast 
LUMBERMAN. He was a champion for better 
methods in lumbering, and led many battles 
for the industry in respect to its public rela- 
tions. Survivors include his widow, a son, his 
father and a sister. 


HENRY A. KILMER, 74, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Gordon Lumber Co., Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, died in his home, Jan. 28. Mr. 
Kilmer had been general manager of the coni- 
cern Since its incorporation in 1903, and was 
a partner in the business previous to its in- 
corporation. He became president in 1927. 
Mr. Kilmer was a past president of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a daughter, and two 
sons, Lorenz O., who is treasurer and assist- 
ant general manager of the Gordon Lumber 
Co. and, also, a former president of the Ohio 


Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, and 
William Kilmer, a salesman of wholesale 
lumber. 


HERBERT E. CRAWFORD, 61, for three 
and one-half years California field represen- 
tative for the Western Pine Association, died 
Jan. 26 in the Veterans hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, from the effects of an influenza attack. 
Mr. Crawford was born in Vinton, Iowa, and 
served with the 49th lowa volunteers in the 
Spanish-American war. He graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1901, and went 
to California to learn the lumber business. 
In 1908, he became assistant manager of the 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Scotia, Calif. Later he 
successively became vice president, and gen- 
eral manager. His widow, two sons and two 
daughters survive. 


FRED W. KIENZLE, 55, general sales man- 
ager of the Oregon-Washington Plywood Co., 


Chicago, was stricken with pneumonia while 
in Portland, Ore., and passed away there 
Jan. 24. Because of his thorough knowledge 


of the millwork business, Mr. Kienzle servea 
the Government in Washington, D. C., during 
the World War. Afterwards he became af- 
tillated with the Nicolai Door Manufacturing 
Co., and in 1923 the Tacoma Veneer Co. The 
latter company subsequently became the Ta- 
coma plant of the Oregon-Washington Ply- 


wood Co. Mr. Kienzle was a 32nd degree 
Mason. Surviving him are a brother and a 
Sister, 


A. J. KOLL, 75, president of the A. J. Koll 
Planing Mill Co., Los Angeles, Calif., died 
Jan. 30 of injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident the day before, at Madera, Calif. Mr. 
Koll’s car, driven by his chauffeur, skidded on 
a wet highway and crashed into a truck. 
Betty de la Motte, Mr. Koll’s 10-year-old 
grandniece, who was riding with him in the 
car, was slightly injured. Mr. Koll was well 
Known in the lumber industry throughout the 
United States. He was a Mason and a mem- 
ber of the Odd Fellows Lodge. He is survived 
by three sons and a daughter. 


_JOHN W. HARTSOOK, 54, sales representa- 

tive of E. C. Atkins & Co. in the Southeastern 
division, died suddenly from a heart attack 
at his home in Decatur, Ga. Jan. 20. He 
graduated from the University of Virginia, 
and took post-graduate work at Boston Tech. 
Mr. Hartsook entered the employ of E. C. 
Atkins & Co. in 1923, and for many years 
traveled out of the Indianapolis office to all 
sections of the country. He became some- 
what a specialist in a metal cutting division 
of the concern. His widow and a daughter 
survive. 


DANIEL CREAM, 84, well known Montreal 
wholesale lumber dealer for the last forty 
years, died Feb. 6 after a week’s illness. He 
was born in Glasgow and went to Canada 
With his parents when eight. Mr. Cream en- 


tered the lumber business in Quebec and later 
went to Montreal where he went into business 
for himself. He was actively connected with 
his company’s affairs until his death. The 
woodworking firm of Peel Cream (Ltd.) is 
now carried on by his son. Mr. Cream is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son and two daughters. 


HAMLIN F. McCORMICK, 62, president of 
the St. Helens (Ore.) Wood Products Co., died 
Feb. 6 of influenza. He was considered one of 
the outstanding figures in the Northwest lum- 
ber industry, and was responsible for much of 
the growth of St. Helens. He and his brother, 
Charles R. McCormick, went to the West Coast 
from Michigan, and organized among other en- 
terprises, the Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
Co., which is the parent of the McCormick 
Steamship Co., operating 40 vessels in foreign 
and domestic trade. Survivors include his 
widow and his brother. 


HERMAN W. ZAHNOW, 64, vice president 
ot the Saginaw (Mich.) Lumber Co. died 
Jan, 29 as a result of a fall the previous Sun- 
day. After working in a lumber mill, he 
entered the employ of Booth & Boyd Lumber 
Co. in 1894, and had been associated with it 
and its successor, the Saginaw Lumber Co., 
ever since. At one time, he was a director 
in the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation. His widow, a son and a daughter 
survive. 


HORACE B. MORRISON, 70, a member of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation from East Corinth, Maine, died from 
a heart attack Jan. 27 while attending the 
annual dinner-dance of the association in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York. With his wife, he had journeyed 
to the convention and at its close had ar- 
ranged to spend the balance of the winter 
in Florida. He died before medical aid 
reached him. 


EDGAR T. DUSENBURY, 51, associated 
with the Hammond Redwood Co. which was 
pets stoi 4 called the Hammond-Little River 

umber Co., San Francisco, Calif., died Jan. 
30 of pneumonia in that city. He was a native 
of Newton Mills, Pa., but after graduation 
from Pinceton University in 1907, he went 
to California to enter the lumber business. 
He joined the Little River Lumber Co., which 
later merged with the Hammond Lumber 
Co. Surviving are two brothers. 


WILLIAM H. BARNEY, 76, retired lumber 
dealer of Albion, Mich., died at his home Jan. 
29. Mr. Barney resigned a year ago as head 
of the Albion Lumber Co, when he sold his 
interest to EK. C. Godfrey, former lumberman 
at Sturgis, Mich. Mr. Barney was connected 
with the concern since its organization in 
1904. He was a former president of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Surviving are his widow and a daughter. 


FELIX A. TERZIA, SR., 75, president 
Parlor City Lumber Co. (Inc.), Monroe, La., 
and of the Morehouse Lumber & Building 
Material Co. (Inc.), Bastrop, La., passed away 
Feb. 6 in the home of_his son, Sen. Leo F. 
Terzia of Bastrop. Pneumonia following 
influenza caused his death. Mr. Terzia was 
a prominent Mason, and one of Bastrop’s 
most respected and influential citizens. Four 
sons survive. 


HARRY A, LAWRENCE, 52, one of the own- 
ers of the King-Lawrence Lumber Co. with 
headquarters in Wichita, Kans., died Jan. 14. 
He was one of his city’s most actve men un- 
til he suftered a stroke in October 1935, which 
forced his retirement from active business. 
One of the outstanding interests in his life 
was his church which he served for many 
years. Mr. Lawrence leaves his widow and 
three daughters. 


LELAND G. BANNING, 76, hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturer in Cincinnati, Ohio, passed 
away Feb. 8 at his home. When 25, Mr. Ban- 
ning entered business for himself on $500 capi- 
tal, and rose to prominence in the industry 
during the following years. He traveled ex- 
tensively, and was a collector of wood curios, 
many of which he presented the University 
of Cincinnati and the Public Library. His 
widow survives. 


ROBERT W. WOODBRIDGE, 72, lumber and 
veneer broker in Grand Rapids, Mich., since 
1906, died there Jan. 23 after a year’s illness. 
Mr. Woodbridge started to work in the lum- 
ber business when he was 18, and continued 
until a year ago. He was one of the most 
popular men in the industry and a prominent 
sportsman in western Michigan. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. 


RICHARD J. COLONNA, 73, general man- 
ager of the Colonna-Howard Lumber Co., Bal- 
timore, Md., passed away, Jan. 11. His lum- 
ber career began in Norfolk, Va., after which 
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and door plants, retail yards, etc. 
We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


= We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
a Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 
Suite 447, Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exch. 














MANUFACTURERS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


HARD 


Dugnmoniparce 
F 


AND BIRCH 
LOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&IWwXwELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
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ALL NORTHERN 


HARD and SOFT WOODS 


Birch, Maple, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, 
Ash, Oak, air or kiln dried. 
Dimension stock, crating lumber, hardwood 
flooring. Planing mill. 
White cedar posts, poles, shingles. 

MIXED CARS 


Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 




















YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


4/4” 6/4” 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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, . mill sales prices on . b. mill on Douglas fir Flat 
y ide mills have reported the following average f. o. : La. for sales made ae “com for rail shipments direct to the B& 
eet SS WERE © Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, ailable prices for trade appear below: No. 
en caer pling 30, but, where prices for this period were not av ° Vertical Grain Flooring . No. 
in the period Jan. 26-30, a tarred (*): . Cc 
the month to date have been inserted and i West East bn Rost ‘on roar $36.00 $21.00 " 
West Eas eee ee ee ee Ceilit 
Bide ‘Side Side Side gs Fiat Grain Fleoring a Parti 
Fen ° Li 5 s 
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ix3 flat grain 1.7g|No. 1 .... 40.89 41.25 Boards, Standard =f ocsove Toa Sas ie $35.00 $32.00 $24.00 
enatser. . byt 38.78 Assorted panes 41.87 Lengths 2x12 °°... 1893 14.00 «Teed deelet eats 3508 33:00 ” 
eee ° é . - 
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5&10'..... 68.69 62.25|16 ....... . 13 & 4x12 20. Y Bee sanesone . > 
Teottes 35.00 33.00 aed jomasa 83.57 *72.50 |oxg 5x12-12x12*32.96 *30.00 No. 1 Common eS ewe 
re Rave +. 28.34 26.53 
<a ae Casing, bon ~ ae — 16 —— .. 28.87 28.00 > rnlgamaaaaa 4x10 planks 20 foot and shorter and =}, 9.00 - 
otter... 33.37 32.93 2x10 oe See aocasuen 19.00 2x 6 
Not coow SOS SEER —~ weeny. 58.04 56.63),5 35.05 31.75 3 sale dia 40.00 *38.00 | 12x12 up to 20 feet... soeeen eres en eey Tere: 19.00 =. 
1 6&8" - 57.66 56.60 i Seareee 34.68 32.35) 12814 ..*44.49 ©45.00 | 12x12, 22 to 30 fee 2x10 
Teneien, Tamtars thie... 65.84 S806 _ pers - 34.54 32.67] 9°: *43.83 945.00 2x12 
ues EA ceeee 40550. 41-66 | 7222 34.33|. 10-20. st #4400 NORTHERN HARDWOOD _ 
on -- 40.5 . «oo SORT , ‘i No. | 
eesti alana: ixé 111111 4142 40-22 _ estecnt 37.73 36.00)'*6— -- +. *38.00 Following are prevailing quotations f. 0. b. No. | 
ed Finish, a 12&14 ..*42.00 *45.00 Wausau, Wis., on northern hardw : . 
Surfac 20’ No. 1 Shiplap an 16 .  eeee *49.00 No.1 No.2 No. 
10- Boards, 10-20 No. 2 Shortleat Doce oe ne h FAS Sel Com Com ime 
Tach thick PEGI GRRE Ae elagg Oe OES TEM [arn ame zag 50.00 40.00 9:00 21.00 
eres B283 48.98 iP 21 S834 S8RF 1b & 14... 25.59 36.78 —— B74 LLLITL 8800 8800 47.00 Het 9 t) salen 
Freee. 83.39 49.08| No. 9 Fontes OOM [16 ....... oN ae 1x4— — Oe secs 70.00 60.00 50.00 35. Asso 
0.22.) 59.83 55.77 Standard Len s a i; ae % aS od— 0.00 clud 
67.52 52.00 )1x4 ...... 20.20 18.48|19 & 14... 20.65 21.68 12&14 .. og ec 73.00 63.00 $0.09 ay apt cud 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


rollowing are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on_shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Feb. 6: 


Flooring 
Edge grain— 8-inch 4-inch 
TEU | Wis os o:bac wi eSrare wie metas $72.00 $70.00 
CGE 6owiaa> casas ee ceases 62.00 61.00 
WO i ics Geared oc we nia receipes 41.00 39.00 

Flat grain— 
IID 5.655.555 cn ais ale iaier Wessels $48.00 $46.00 
Re. SRE, Soren es Sees ney 42.00 41.00 
NOs. Dodo dncsislewive cmasinmawmane 31.00 30.00 
Ceiling & Partition 
B&Better No.1 
Come Tee nice ctcrceseesvases $37.00 $33.50 
Barts, Te oo wise scaniiesive 48.00 42.00 
Boston Partition, 1264..... sce 42.00 37.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 

a - 0.117 No. 116 
POON so oishss cdwatwcccuseeen $42.00 $48.00 
MB civtare ciarere aaron tinee ate as 40.00 43.00 
Me, © asc cc tewevesewecus~ etgeee 31.00 33.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
4 5 6 8 10 2 
4/4 ...$57.00 $63.00 $59.00 $60.00 $68.00 $82.00 


5/4... 70.00 76.00 70.00 70.00 76.00 92.00 
Casing & som, B&better 8 

COMME. odin woes $62.00 $70.00 $63.00 $65.00 

DOGO Sswcsnuene 62.00 70.00 63.00 65.00 

Mouldings Discount 

Listed at SO BME WET. 6 ccc cescceccess 37% 

CUO WE save ais ceisaasa see eseees ices 33% 


Boards 8 


x 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1..$43.00 $40.00 $47.00 $59.00 
or Shiplap No. 2.. 26.00 27.00 27.50 31.00 


No. 3.. 21.00 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Dimension, S48, 16-Foot 


No.1 No.2 
RES. ersisiacwccus cousin tana teen $30.00 $26.00 
eG Scoee Sorat eeeeenwawedes 27.0 23.00 
ME Ub: Guin aia ai gleretee Ge ipleacarsconabecietearere 29.00 25.00 
BED -viaciwieuidinéce elaaelreas wipe tee 33.00 27.00 
SID heck ctecsanernceeewnass 37.00 29.00 
Lath, %x1%, 4-foot 
Mo, 2. dcdidves cwamdeecswaseebencncan ewes $5.00 
DO: DB .vawswsd come sence ease ce @anle ewiemes 4.2 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
Jan. 16 to Jan. 31, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


5/4x8 6/4&8 

ar S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr. & war. 

i. Se $54.63 $67.55 a ecaces 

D MEE alone. <cace aos eae 42.71 56.06 $60.50 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 

BR ee ee TN $34.78 $24.85 

OPO Gucceaariarvuccawaneeswws 35.02 24.75 

Commons, S2 or 4S No. 2 No. 3 

2 Ree ee $25.87 $19.21 
SEU ON Bese cas 65:5 5-00 o-eeeie 29.89 t 

ING. ©. GPG BOW te 6 a 6k 6 adieovascores 14.36 

Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4 8 

Setects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 

CROMG Cl). Bek. 6c ccwcisvees $56.58 78.58 

Quaitey Cp Beaks ci ccciveses 43.98 59.80 


Commons S82 or 4S— 
oe erties Standard 
1 No. No. 8 


TED nsceusiwtvows N30 39 S34 39 $22. 30 
SE .-3 os cae eanens 66.9 4.34 25.43 
Quality (No. 4) 4/4, RWRL Kien coisa $16.75 
Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

SeLeots, S2 or 4S— & wdr. &wdr. &wdr. 

Peer. TEs 2 ccc $78.30 $79.41 $78.75 

3 ee 69.12 68.55 68.00 
BP TEN. 6 ow ibcosieiaiei Se 56.13 57.38 56.75 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

car obo ann ore eee $46.03 $30.01 $21.00 

eS SRE ere 44.38 29.07 21.06 

SEe secceeeeeareun 57.76 32.45 20.90 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

i ee | Se a eer $22.40 

Dimenmsiak Tie. F Be 20% cciesowsnce 20.86 

Boarda, Wo. 8, BRerts 126. 26 cccccsccess 20.15 

Flooring, vert. Or, CRB € Bhs. cc 40.25 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
report the following prices realized f. o. b. 
nee mill basis, during the week ended 


First Third 
SUMS. o65 Shes $73.06 $47.81 


Second 
$66.00 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin: 

3x24," x14” %x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$95.00 $75.00 $73.00 $62.00 
Cir. qtd. red..... 77.00 65.00 65.00 62.00 


Sel. qtd. wht.... 75.00 58.00 62.00 55.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 70.00 58.00 57.00 55.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 86.00 60.00 64.00 50.00 
Cir. pin. red..... 75.06 60.00 58.00 50.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 71.00 57.00 54.00 46.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 70.00 58.00 49.00 46.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 60.00 48.00 46.00 38.00 
No. 1 com. red... 60.00 48.00 44.00 39.00 
ING. 2 COG. <<08 36.00 27.00 30.00 24.00 
x2” W%x1%” $;x2” 
Cle. GHA. WHE. occ ci nces $80.00 $80.00 
i <n 75.00 75.00 
Or. GEG, BRE... ccc acces 73.00 68.00 
Se ee re 71.00 68.00 cia 
Ce BM, Wins ccc caes 74.00 72.00 $73.00 
3 ee re 68.00 68.00 66.00 
POE, TR. WB sc 66s ccereee 66.00 66.00 64.00 
Ot, WM, PO ic oc ccsseewes 64.00 63.00 62.00 
a ee 57.00 53.00 55.00 
No. 1 COM. FOG... ... csc ce 55.00 53.00 53.00 
se 2 rer 26.00 24.00 ses 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
t#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the — the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
}8-inch — $6; for %-inch, $3; for %#%- and 
fs-inch, $3.5 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 6.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
UI 15:15: ip co Soho bi Rta gue eee ceiewibe ne io vake $4.35-4.50 
ME, UNI 582s aie's 5 as shesipeauaterciola iio s Gee 2.60-2.80 
PU tag Ahn sei oct vo iotlc a" excassocani aterm ee tore! ante Sankt 1.80-2.00 
Perfection: 
Ne I ar arenisiceeristerata oie acne ade $3.40-3.50 
a, Me. SA ee 2.50-2.60 
PM RM aig dng esr erga evomia'asew ale 1.60-1.75 
XXXXX: 
ee uke ee een Pee $3.00-3.25 
ae eT eee 2.25-2.40 
GENE SANEE .0.0cs 50a eke gs 'e0 Sieis Sine ease 1.45-1.50 
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ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices in American funds f. 0. b. Chicago 
or 68% cent rate, effective Feb. 1, on air 
dried Engelmann white spruce boards, D&M, 
shiplap, drop siding and ceiling: 


Inch— . 2 ° 
D&btr., 6-16’.$53.50 $55. 50 $57.50 $61.50 $80.50 
No. 1, "6-16". .°49.80 "49:00 "49-00 £6.00 *76.00 
No. 2) 6-16'.. 44:50 43:50 42°50 42:50 82-75 
No. 3, 6-20’.. 33.50 36.00 35.50 35.50 39.00 
os 4, 6-20’.. 29.75 30.75 32.00 32.00 32.00 


o. 4 Comnen, 1x4 inch and wider, 6 to 20 
test is $30.7 


5&6/4, eal 
"Sw ” ” ” 


ys 12 

een: = a "306. 25 $68.25 = 25 $76.25 $86. 25 
65.00 58.00 58.00 8.00 65.00 82.25 

No es 52.75 61.75 50.75 50.75 58.50 
No. 3.. 41.25 38.75 39.75 39.75 43.25 
No. 4.. 34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Spostied lengths—In Dé&better, for 16-foot, 
add $5; 18- and 20-foot, add $10; other 


lengths, ane $2. 

In Nos 2 and 3 common, for 4- and 6- 
inch, 16, 18 and ' Z0- foot, add $2; 8 8-inch&war., 
10-, 12-, 18- and 20- foot, add $ 

No. 4 common, add $2. 

6-foot Dé&btr., Nos. 1, 2 or 3 common, de- 


duct $3. 
Bevel Siding, % inch, odd lengths, 8- to 20- 


foot, = eot over 20 percent shorter than 


10-fo 
ag. 4”. "$31.00 “D” 4” .$25.50 “BE” 4”.$15.75 
17.75 


6”. 35.00 6”. 27.75 6”. 


Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; 
ete $6.95, 32-inch, Nos. 1 and 2, mixed, 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 6.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $25-24; No. 2, $15-19; No. 3, 
$11-12. Peelers, No. 4. $32; No. z. Sei. 

Cedar: Shingle logs, $17; lumber logs, $25. 

Hemlock: No. 2&3, $11-12. 








Kraft Maker Buys 27,000 Acres 


SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 8.—Announcement has 
been made that the Union Bag & Paper Co., 
fabricator of kraft pulp from southern pine, 
has purchased a 99-year lease on a 27,000-acre 
tract in Appling and Wayne counties for $1,- 
325,000, from J. Edgar Dyal, Appling County 
farmer, who has been buying land for fifteen 
years. 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 6.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hasteutin fo. b. 


Cleveland: 

Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
eee 75.00 85.00 90.00 
Com. & Sel.. 55.00 57.50 60.00 

Pin, White Oak: 

s00 ames 106.00 116.00 121.00 
No. 1 C.&S.. 66.00 71.00 76.00 

Pin. Red Oak: 

So eee 91.00 101.00 106.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 61.00 71.00 76.00 

Poplar: 

WE. sausienes 98.00 108.00 108.00 
No. 1 C.&S. 60.50 63.00 68.00 

_ eee 70.50 75.50 78.00 
No. 2-A Com. 44.00 47.50 50.00 

Basswood: 

DE. <.ceees es 82.00 87.00 89.50 
No. 1 C.&S... 60.00 62.50 65.00 
No. 2 Com... 38.00 40.00 40.00 


8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
95.00 110.00 125.00 140.00 
67.50 75.00 85.00 100.00 
136.00 146.00 - 161.00 171.00 
86.00 96.00 116.00 126.00 
116.00 136.00 146.00 166.00 
86.00 93.50 106.00 121.00 
118.00 128.00 143.00 158.00 
73.00 0}! weiner 
20-80 Chestnut: 4/4 5/4 6/4 = 8/4 
: . 103.00 108.00 110.00 120.00 
No. 1 C.&S.. 73.00 78.00 78.00 83.00 
97.50 No. 1 C. & 
; Btr. WHND 43.00 46.00 48.00 52.00 
73.50 No. 1C.&Btr. 
42.50 Snd. Wormy 38.00 40.00 42.00 46.00 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 10.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red 


cypress, f. o. b. mill: 





Grades 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough..... witel _ $100.00 $113.75 $137.00 $137.00 $144.00 
FAS, RW&L, rough...... $67.00 $77.00 86.00 100.50 118.00 118.00 122.50 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 60.00 70.00 70.00 78.50 91.50 91.50 100.50 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 45.00 54.00 62.00 66.25 77.50 77.50 85.50 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 27.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 

Peck, RW&L, rough..... 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.25 CYPRESS SHINGLES, 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 74.00 84.00 88.00 103.00 a ee $6.35 $7.60 
“RB” Finish, RW&L, S48. 67.50 77.50 77.50 84.50 Primes, 18”... 4.35 6.00 
“Cc” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 64.50 74.50 74.50 81.50 Economy, 18”. 3.85 4.75 
“Dp” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 59.50 69.50 69.50 72.50 CYPRESS re 
No. 1 Com. RW&L, rough 50.00 55.00 55.00 58.00 3% x1%4x48” $6.05 $5.55 
No. 2 Com. RW&L, rough 38.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 $%x114x32” ... 3.00 .... 
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SPRING, will come a demand for Files 





at 












Files Are Made far 
Differently Now 










USE THE NEW TYPE 
FOR YOUR WORK 






Some of the advertise- 
ments that are building 
file sales for lumber 
dealers. 


February 13, 1937 


Be prepared to meet it 























Nicholson, Black Diamond and McCaffrey 
Files can bring profitable sales to you now—and 
later on when the Spring building activity gets 
under way. 

Be prepared to meet the demand for these files 
among the carpenters, builders and home crafts- 
men in your community. 

Slim Taper Files, Cross Cut Saw Files, Mill 
Files—carry these big sellers, made by the Nich- 
olson File Company to the highest standards of 
quality — and nationally advertised. 

Your wholesaler can supply you. Nicholson 
File Company, Providence, R. I., U.S. A. 


A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 








Fe 
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Directory of Products Advertised in American Lumberman 


If page number does not appear in Alphabetical Index, advertisement will be found in a previous issue 





—— 





BUILDING PAPER 

Angier Corp. 

Barber Asphalt Co., The 
Graham Paper Co. 
Ruberoid Co., The 
Sisalkraft Co., The 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 


BRONZE WIRE 
American Brass Co., The 


CEDAR CLOSET LINING 


Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. 
Bruce Co., E. 

Ferguson Lbr. Co., W. T. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Williams & Voris Lbr. Co. 


CEMENT REINFORCING 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
CEMENT 

WATERPROOFING 
Abesto Mfg. Co. 


Ranetite Mfg. Co. 
Reardon Co., The 


COLORS IN OIL 
National Lead Co. 


FENCE AND FENCE POSTS 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 
Columbia Steel Company . 

(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 
Keystone 8teel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Tennessee Coal, I. & RR. Co. 

(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 
U. 8S. Steel Products Co. 

(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 


FIREPLACE—Units & Fit- 
tings 

Bennett Fireplace Corp. 
Heatilator Co. 

GATES 


American Steel Wire Co. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Northwestern Barb Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS 

Nelson & Co., Gilbert 

APPRAISERS AND TIMBER 

ESTIMATORS 

Lemieux Bros., Ine, 

Sewall, James W. 

Spain & Co., H 

RESINOUS BONDING 

Resinous Products & Chemical 
Co., Th 

CASH REGISTERS 

National Cash Register Co., 
The 


CHECK PREVENTATIVES 
Bruce Co., BE. L. 


American Logging Tool Co. 

BELTS AND ACCESSORIES 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., The 


CUTTER HEADS 

Shimer & Sons, Inc., Sam’! J. 
DOGS, SET WORKS, ETC. 
Kent Machine Co. 

DRY KILNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


DRY KILN CONTROL 
INSTRUMENTS 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


EDGERS 

American Sawmill Machinery 
0. 

Gordon Hollow Blast Grate 
oO. 

Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, ETC. 


GLASS 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
GLASS EDGERS 


Lange Machine Works, 
Henry G. 


HARDWARE—Builders’ 
Frantz Mfg. Co. 

Stanley Works, The 
INSULATION 


Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
Celotex Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Insulite Co., Th 
Johns-Manville 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Milcor Steel Co. 

Reynolds Corp. 

Ruberoid Co., The 

United States Gypsum Co. 
Wood Conversion Co. 


KITCHEN UNITS 

Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 

LADDERS 


Babcock Co., W. W. 
Heider Mfg. Co. 


LINSEED OIL 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
National Lead Co. 


LOG CABIN SIDING 

Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 

Red River Lumber Co. 
METAL ACCESS DOORS 
Milcor Steel Co. 


METAL CEILINGS 
Milcor Steel Co. 


METAL CORNER BEAD 


Milcor Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


METAL LATH 


Milcor Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Reynolds Corp. 

United States Gypsum Co. 


METALUMBER—Framing 
Reynolds Corp. 


NAILS 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 


OVERHEAD DOOR 
EQUIPMENT 


Stanley Works, The 


PAINT, ENAMEL 
VARNISH 

Eagle-Picher Lead Co., The 
Glidden Company 

Johnston Paint €o., The R. F. 
Lowe Brothers 

— Paint & Color Co., 


Martin- Senour Co., The 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira 


PLASTER BOARD 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
United States Gypsum Co. 
PLASTER LATH 


Johns-Manville 

Milcor Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
United States Gypsum Co. 


PLYWOOD AND VENEERS 
Aberdeen Plywood Co. 


Am-Mex Sales Co. 
Ferguson Lbr. Co., W. T. 


Goodman Lumber Co. 

Hatten Lumber Co. 

Northwestern eee & 
Lbr. Co., 

Pacific aeut” Door Co. 

Red River Lbr Co. 

Sawyer Goodman Co. 

Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 

ow Plywood & Veneer 

t) 


West Coast Plywood Co. 


PUTTY 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira 


RED CEDAR SHAKES 
Cedar Craft Products, Inc. 


ROOF COATING—Cement 


Abesto Mfg. Co. 

Barber Asphalt Co., The 
Barrett Co., The 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Ruberoid Co., The 


ROOFING, SHINGLES, 
SIDING—Asbestos, Asphalt 


Barber Asphalt Co., The 
Barrett Co., The 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Johns-Manville 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Ruberoid Co., The 

United States Gypsum Co. 


STEEL SHEETS, Plain or 
Corrugated 


Carnegie-Illinois Steei Corp. 
(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 
Columbia Steel Company 
(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 
Milcor Steel Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Tennessee Coal, I. & RR. Co. 
(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 
U. 8S. Steel Products Co. 
(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsid.) 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


FINANCIAL 


Builders Commercial Agency 
ae Credit Assccia- 
tion 


FOREIGN BROKERS 
Richard Shipping Corp. 


GLASS HOLDERS 
Marvel Rack Mfg. Co. 


HOTELS 
Atlantic 

Benson 

Bismark 

Dewitt Operated 
Great Northern 
Lennox 

Martin 


Medford 

Philadelphian 

President 

Radisson 

Stevens ’ 


INSURANCE 

Associated Lbr. Mutuals 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. 

Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance 

LUMBER & LOG BOOKS 

Fisher, S. E. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
Metropolitan Building Co. 


OFFICE MACHINES 
National Cash Register Co. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Buck & Co., Frank R. 


SAP STAIN PREVENTA- 
TIVES 
Chapman & Co., A. D 


DuPont de Nemours Co., 
Inc., E. I. 


SCREEN WIRE RACKS 
Marvel Rack Mfg. Co. 


TERMITE . 
EXTERMINATORS 


Antimite Co., The 
Bruce Co., E. L. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL WIRE 
& CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


ENGINES AND BOILERS 
Enterprise Co., The 


FILES 

Nicholson File Co. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
CHEMICALS 

Solvay Sales Corp. 
INJECTORS, VALVE, 
STEAM PUMPS, PIPING 
Soule Steam Feed Works 
LOAD BINDERS 
American Logging Tool Co. 
LOAD ROLLERS—Truck 
Manley Equipment Co. 


LOGGING EQUIPMENT 

American Logging Tool Co. 

American Saw Mill Machin- 
ery Co. 

Lindsey Wagon Co. 

LUMBER LIFTS 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. 

MOISTURE INDICATORS 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 

MOTOR TRUCKS 

Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Dodge Div. of Chrysler Corp. 

Ford Motor Co. 

General Motors Truck Co. 

International Harvester Co. 

Studebaker 

PORTABLE SAWMILLS 

American Saw Mill Machin- 
ery Co. 

Cunningham Machinery Corp. 

Frick Company 

Kent Machine Co. 


POWER PLANT 


EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

SAFETY STAKE POCKETS 

Van Donk, C. H. 

SAW FILERS 

Foley Mfg. Co. 

SAWMILL MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Saw Mili Machin- 
ery Co. 

Cunningham Machinery Corp. 

Enterprise Co., The 

Kent Machine Co. 

Miner Saw Mfg. Co., x. H. 

SAWS, KNIVES, TO 

ey Saw Mill Teche. 


ry Co. 
Atkins & Co., E. C. 
Cunningham Machinery Corp. 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 
Hoe & Co., Inc. R. 
Nicholson File Co, 


SASH-CORD 
Samson Cordage Works 


SCREENS 


Cincinnati Fly Scroen Co. 
Silbernagel & Sons Co., Geo. 


SINK-TOPS & CABINETS 
General Porcelain. Enameling 


& gs. Co. 
Tracy Mfg. Co. 


SOUND-DEADENING 
MATERIAL 

Celotex Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Insulite Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
United States Gypsum Co. 
Wood Conversion Co. 


STAINED SHINGLES 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


WALL BOARD 

Aberdeen Plywood Co. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Ferguson Lbr. Co., W. T. 
Insulite Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
West Coast Plywood Co. 
Wood Conversion Co. 


WALL PAPER 
Lennon Wall Paper Co. 


PRIMERS 


Marietta Paint & Color Co. 
National Lead Co. 


WEATHER — 

Dennis & Co J. 

Monarch Metal  Wentheretelp 
Corp. 


WHITE LEAD 


Eagle-Picher pee Co., The 
National Lead C 


TREATED PRODUCTS— 

Railroad Ties, Poles, Piling, 

Timber Products, Lumber, 

Fence Posts 

American Lumber & Treat- 
in 

angen County J Lumber Co. 

Brooks-Scanlan on 

Colfax Lumber & eosoting 


Co. 
Crosby Lbr. & Mfg. 
Ferguson Lbr. Co., W. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales "Go. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Southern Pine Lumber Co. 
WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
Bruce Co., B. 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira 
Protection Products Mfg. Co. 


STEAM FEEDS 
Soule Steam Feed Works 


TIRES 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., The 

TRACTORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

International 2 Co. 

VENEER cea 


MACHINER 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


WAGONS—Leg 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 
WELDIN' 


> FITTINGS AND 
SLING 
pr Steel & Wire Co. 
Columbia Steel Co. 
WwooDwo 


HINES 
American Saw Mill Machin- 
ery Co. 
DeWalt Products Corp. 
Master Woodworker Mfg. Ce. 





OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 95) 
he went to Baltimore in 1902 where he joined 
the G. S. Briggs Co. five years later. In 1913, 
he tormed a partnership with Charles Howard 
as the Colonna-Howard Lumber Co. His 
widow, two daughters and a son survive. 


MRS. SUSAN WILLSON ADAMS BROOKS, 
59, a vice president of the Willson & Adams 
Co. (ine.), Mount Vernon, N. Y., and wife of 
A. Palmer Brooks, president of the lumber and 
building supplies concern, died suddenly Jan. 
16. She was a graduate of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege in Bryn Mawr, Pa. Her husband survives. 


MARTIN LUTHER FRIES, 80, founder of 
the lumber business in Arcadia, Nebr., in 
1886, which is now conducted by his son-in- 
law, N. A. Lewin, died Jan. 16. He had been 
an outstanding citizen in all phases of com- 
munity life for many years. A daughter and 
two sisters are the closest survivors. 


TAYLOR, 62, 


Bros., 


JAMES 
owners oft 


FRANK 
Taylor 


one of the 
Memphis, Tenn., 


AMERICAN 


passed away Jan. 23 in his home. He went 
to Memphis six years ago after being in the 
lumber business at McCool, Miss., for a quar- 
ter of a century. A brother and a sister 
survive. 


MRS. LOUIS NEFF, 40, wife of the head 
ot the Littleton (Colo.) Lumber Co., was fa- 
tally injured on the Platte Canon highway re- 
cently when her automobile swerved off the 
road and hit a tree. Her husband, two sons 
and a daughter survive. 


MRS. WILLIAM ALBERT HERBERT, 62, 
wife of the proprietor of W. A. Herbert & Co., 
Chicago lumber wholesale firm, burned _ to 
death Feb. 8 in an explosion of fuel oil in her 
home. Her husband, and a brother are among 
survivors. 


ANDREW WwW. 
the J. A. Hoole retail yard 
Pa., tor the last thirty-five years, died Jan. 
27 following an operation. His widow, one 
daughter and a son are close survivors. 


PATTEN, 59, manager of 


at Carbondale, 


1. L. HARLESS, 79, a member of the firm of 
Bass-Harless Lumber Co. (Inc.), Lake Charles, 
La., died Jan. 15. He previously engaged in 
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the lumber business at Morgan City, La. Three 
sons and a daughter survive. 


MRS. ANNA KISTNER LEE, 68, wife of 
Charles T. Lee, president of the Charles T, 
Lee Door & Sash Co. (Inc.), Indianapolis, 
ind., died at her home recently. She leaves 
her husband and a daughter. 


CHARLES E. VILLAUME, vice president 
of the Villaume Box & Lumber Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., died last week, after being ill six 
months. Four brothers and a sister survive, 
Mrs. Villaume died several years ago. 


W. H. COLEY, SR., 58, manager of the 
planing mill of the retail lumber yard of E, P, 
Champe, Montgomery, W. Va., died suddenly 
Jan. 23. Surviving are his widow, a son and 
two daughters. 

EMIL WILLIAM TSCHUDY, 69, an officer 
of the ‘'schudy Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., died Jan. 24 in the Baptist Hospital at 
Memphis, Tenn. His widow, a son and a daugh- 
ter survive. 

JAMES J. WILSON, 64, president of the 
Wilson & Stokes Lumber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
passed away Jan. 31 of a sinus infection. He 
leaves his widow, two sons and a daughter, 


BENJAMIN W. REED, proprietor of the 
wholesale firm, Reed Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., died in his home Jan. 14. A son, 
one daughter and three sisters survive. 


ROBERT H. WHITE, 68, owner of the South- 
ern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga., died 
in his home, Jan. 28, after several months of 
declining healtn, 





Incorporations 


(Continued from page 87) 

New York City—Colonial Sash & Door Co., 244 
E. Houston St.; retail. 

New York City—Hicks Lumber Co.; $1,000; lum- 
ber products. 

New York City—Kent Lumber Corp. 

New York City—A. S. Pettit & Sons 

; lumber products. 
York City—Tulnoy 

lumber trim; $50,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Laurinburg — Laurinburg 
Plywood Corp.; to manufacture plywood and like 
products, as well as veneer. 

Salisbury—Salisbury Veneer Corp.; $50,000; will 
make, buy and sell veneer and lumber products. 

Warrenton—Virginia Carolina Lumber Corp.; to 
manufacture lumber and all timber products and 
by-products. 

OHIO. Dayton—Hodapp & Son Lumber Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City — Canna _ Creek 
Lumber Co.; $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Corp.; $25,000; to 
materials. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Donald Franklin 
Timber & Pulp-Wood Co.; $5,000. Proposes to deal 
in timber, lumber, pulpwood, fire wood, wooden 
handles, furniture squares etc. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Dallas 
$15,000. 

Hillister—Hillister Lumber Co.; $10,000. 

Houston—Plymouth Lumber & Building Co. 

VIRGINIA. Suffolk—Suffolk Logging Corp.; 
$20,000. General logging and milling business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Drake Forest Products 
Corp.; $15,000. 

Seattle—Murphy Shipyards 

WISCONSIN. 
Supply Co. 


(Ine.); 


Lumber & Trim Co.; 


Scranton—Atlantic 
deal in lumber and 


Lumber 
building 


Builders Supply Co.; 


(Inc.); $50,000. 
Beaver Dam—Melcher Lumber & 


Casualties 


MICHIGAN. Newberry—Robbins Flooring Co. 
plant swept by fire, causing damage estimated at 
$500,000. A dozen dry kilns loaded with lumber 
and a million feet of lumber were destroyed, along 
with the company’s power plant. Firemen were 
able to save only the warehouse. 

NEW YORK, Cayuta—Cotton & Hanlon Lumber 
Co. suffered fire loss of $30,000 to its yard and 
plant. The loss included machinery, a dry kiln 
and 250,000 feet of lumber. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Orangeburg—Fairfax Man- 
ufacturing Co. had two dry kilns and 75,000 feet 
of lumber destroyed by fire. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CONNECTICUT. New London—Hawthorne Sash 
& Door Co. plans shop building to cost about $45,- 
000, to replace one recently burned. 


INDIANA. New Albany—Indiana Veneer & 
Panel Co. plans reconstruction of recently burned 
$150,000 veneer mill. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ocean Springs—Barnes & Davis 
Lumber Co., of Gulfport, Miss., is erecting a new 
sawmill near here. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Henderson—J. E. Elrod 
Lumber Co., of Charlotte, has recently completed @ 
plant here, giving the company four planing mill 
operations. The other three are at Fair Bluff, 
Monroe and Lexington, all in North Carolina. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Dougherty Lumber Co., 1053 
E. 152nd St., will erect creosoting plant and dry 
kiln, to cost $40,000. 

VIRGINIA. Altavista—The Lane Co. plans 
$100,000 plant for manufacture of cedar chests. 
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